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REPORT. 


Section I.— Introductory. 


1. The terms of the reference to 

Terms of reference. 


the Commission are contained in 
the Resolution of the Government 
of India in the Commerce and 


Industry Department No. 8605-8631-32, dated the 10th October 1907, 
which is reproduced below :— 

“ In the Resolution in this Department No. 9974-9993-13, dated the 
17th December 1906, it was announced that the Government of 
India, acting on a suggestion made by the Secretary of State for 
India, had decided to appoint a Committee to enquire into the 
conditions of factory labour in textile factories in India. It was 
stated that the Committee’s enquiries would be of a preliminary 
character only; and a promise was given that, should their report 
establish the existence of abuses which required to be remedied, 
a representative Commission would be appointed to examine the 
whole subject comprehensively before any radical changes were 
made in the existing factory law. 


(2) The report of Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith’s Committee was published 

in the Gazette of India on the 1st June last. The Committee was 
of opinion that several alterations in the present law were 
necessary. 

(3) The Secretary of State has now agreed to the appointment of a 

Commission to investigate, in respebt of all factories in India, the 
questions referred to Sir Hamilton Freer-Smith’s Committee, and 
the various suggestions and recommendations which that Com¬ 
mittee has made. 

The Commission will consist of 


President : 

The Hon’ble Mt. W. T. Morison, I.C.S., Officiating Member of Council, 

Basibay- 

Members : 

Mr. W. A. B. Peaumont, Superintending Inspector of Factories, 
England. 

Mr. S. M. Chitnavis, B.A., S.C.S., Deputy* Commissioner, Central' 
Provinces. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. Mactaggart, M.A., M.B., I.M.S., Inspector- 
General of Prisons, United Provinces. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Alexander McRobert, nominated by the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. T. M. Nair, Municipal Commissioner, Madras. 

Mr. John Nicoll, nominated by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas Damodher Thackersey, nominated jointly 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce and the Bombay Millowners’ 
Association. 

« O. & I. 



Prdiminary procedure. 


Secretary ; 

Mr. J. Campbell, I.C.S., Under Secretary to the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce and Industry. 

The Commission will assemble at Bombay on the 1st November. 
They will remain on tour until about the 15th April, and the 
Government of India hope that the enquiry may be completed, 
and the report submitted, by about the end of May.” 

2. The Commission assembled in Bombay on the 1st November 

1907, and the question of the 
procedure to be adopted in the 
conduct of the enquiry was at once taken up. It was decided to pre¬ 
pare a general statement giving, in as succinct and definite a form as 
possible, the main points referred to the Commission, and to supplement 
this by a series of questions addressed (a) to factory-owners, agents, 
and managers generally; (b) to factory-owners, agents, and managers 
of ginning mills and presses ; (c) to representatives of the various 
Local Governments ; ( d ) to medical witnesses; and (e) to general wit¬ 
nesses. The summary containing the main terms of the reference to 
the Commission, and the series of questions prepared, are reproduced 
as Appendix A. It was also decided to address every recognized com¬ 
mercial association in India interested in factory legislation, and to 
request them to nominate representative witnesses who would give 
written replies to the questions framed, and who would also appear 
before the Commission for oral examination. The Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce, the Bombay Millowners’ Association, the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association, the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, the Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the Indian Jute Mills Association, the Narainganj Chamber of 
Commerce, the .Rangoon Chamber of Commerce, the Madras Chamber of 
Commerce, the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, and the Delhi Millowners’ 
Association were addressed in this sense ; and all the witnesses nominat¬ 
ed by these bodies were given an opportunity of appearing before the 
Commission. In addition, the District Magistrate or other local autho¬ 
rity in each important industrial centre was addressed, and was asked to 
nominate witnesses ; and the chief executive and medical officers of each 
centre visited were invited to give evidence. When these preliminaries 
-had been concluded,: the various Local Governments were supplied, 
where that was practicable, with lists showing the witnesses nominated 
by officers or by commercial associations within their j urisdiction ; and 
thev were requested to furnish the names of any other gentlemen who 
should, in their opinion, be examined by the Commission. The Local 
Governments were also asked to nominate a representative or represen¬ 
tatives to give evidence on their behalf, it being explained that the 
evidence so tendered would not be regarded either as a complete or final 
presentment of the Local Government’s views on the various questions 
dealt with. In addition to the lists of witnesses compiled L from these 
sources, a considerable number of witnesses were also summoned by us 
from time to time in the course of the tour, on our own initiative ; and 
the fullest opportunities were given to all persons desirous of giving 
ividence to appear and state their views. 
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The mill hands have nowhere in India any representative body, 
and in most cases individuals were afraid to come forward and give 
evidence which might bring down on them the displeasure of their 
employers. The only way to ascertain their views was to question 
them informally either at their mills or in their homes, and this course 
was adopted on several occasions. The President, with one or more 
members of the Commission, visited the houses of the operatives in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Cawnpore, and Delhi, and questioned 
as many operatives as could be got together on each occasion; the 
substance of the statements made will be found either among the 
recorded evidence, or in the inspection notes. 

3. The written replies, when received, were edited to the extent 
necessary to make them suitable for inclusion in the record of evidence ; 
but in all cases the wording adopted by the witness was retained as far 
as possible. A few references to purely irrelevant matters, e.g., the 
cotton excise duties, were omitted. If the witness appeared for oral 
examination, a record of the proceedings was taken in shorthand, and 
from that record an abstract was prepared, giving the substance of the 
evidence. The abstract was then forwarded in print to the witness, who 
was requested to amplify or amend it, if he considered it either 
inadequate or inaccurate. The oral evidence, as finally accepted, has 
been printed in continuation of the written evidence of each witness, 
where written evidence was tendered. 

4. Our tour was arranged in such a manner that no impor¬ 
tant industrial centre remained unvisited. The first seven days 
of November were devoted to preliminary work; Ahmedabad 
was visited from the 8th to the 14th; we inspected the mills at 
Broach on the 15th; and, returning to Bombay on the 16th No¬ 
vember, remained there till the 19th December. Our next centre 
was Jalgaon, where we remained from the 20th to the 23rd. Meet¬ 
ing again at Agra on the 3rd January, five days were occupied 
in work there, and at Aligarh and Hathras; seven days were then 
spent at Cawnpore, and three at Lucknow. We arrived at Calcutta 
on the 19th January, and remained there till the 11th February, when 
& short visit was paid to Dacca and Narainganj. Passing again through 
Calcufit& on the 16th, Moulmein was reached on the 19th February. 
Three day’s were occupied in work there, and four at Kangoon. We 
left Rangoon*- on the 28th February, arriving on the 3rd of March at 
Madras, wh<P re we spent a week. As it was considered advisable to obtain 
information regarding the working of the mills in the southern districts 
of Madras, pnd as time did not admit of the Commission, as a 
whole, proce<S<lins2-inhere, it was decided to depute the Hon’ble Mr. 
McRobert anJ^ Mr. Nicoll to visit the Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and 
Madura districts. Tfmse members left the other Commissioners at 
Madras, rejo inin g the,m at Amraoti on the 19th March. The main 
body of the Commission, in the meantime, inspected the mills at Sho- 
lapur, Akola, Abn ao ti* and Badnera. Leaving Amraoti on the 20th 
March Pulgaor* an q ^Tardha were visited on that day; the mills at 
Hin^angka t were insp. ted on tIie 21st > an d on the same day Nagpur 
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was readied, where we remained until the 26th March. Nine days 
were then spent in Delhi, two at Amritsar, one at Dhariwal, and 
three at Lahore. On the 11th April we left Lahore for Simla. 

5. Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart was, owing to illness, pre¬ 
vented from accompanying us 

Resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart. afteJ . ^ conc ] us i on Q f the Wort 

at Jalgaon, and he was eventually obliged, for the same reason, to 
resign his appointment on the Commission. We desire to take this 
opportunity of expressing our regret that he should have been compelled 
by ill-health to abandon the work in which his advice and co-operation 
were so valuable. At the request of the President, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mactaggart has prepared a note dealing with certain of the main points 
referred to the Commission ; the limitations subject to which his opinions 
are expressed are clearly stated in the note itself, which has been printed 
as an appendix to this report {Appendix B). Within these limitations 
we attach great weight to his views regarding the physique of the mill- 
hands in the Bombay Presidency, based as they are on close observation 
throughout our tour in that Presidency, and on previous wide experi¬ 
ence in examining the physique of large bodies of men in India. 


Section II.— The inspection uorlc of the Commission. 

6. At a very early stage in the course of the enquiry, it became 

, . , , „ , evident that we should have to 

Inspection work : importance of the record prc - 

pared. depend primarily upon our own in¬ 

spections for accurate information as to the actual conditions prevailing 
in the factories. The evidence obtainable on this subject was in several 
cases contradictory, inconsistent and indefinite; and information was 
sometimes given, in good faith, which careful investigation proved to 
be erroneous or misleading. The absence of any comprehensive and 
accurate record dealing with the conditions prevailing in the various 
factories throughout India, and the necessity for such a compilation 
as the basis of any discussions of a practical character regarding 
factory legislation, emphasized the importance of this branch of our 
work. Every effort has been made to render the record of the inspea 
tions made by us thoroughly accurate. In connection with this 
question, we would point out that the composition of the Commission 
was such as to afford exceptional opportunities for verifying statements 
made as to the hours of work, and the conditions of labour, by enquiries 
from the operatives themselves ; and the ability to questions the workers 
in their own languages enabled us, on several occasions, to prove the 
existence of abuses which it -would otherwise have been difficult or impos¬ 
sible to detect. 

7. We take this opportunity of acknowledging the courtesy with 
which we were received by owners, agents, managers, and ther factory 
officials throughout the whole of our tour ; in prac^ally all coses every 
facility was offered for the inspection of thework, g an q the operative,; 
all requests for information were readily and P' 0m ptlyyomplmd with, 
even where these involved the expenditure of onsiderable time and 
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labour; and in five cases the work of the factory was stopped, and the 
whole of the male operatives were mustered outside, in order that we 
might have a favourable opportunity of judging as to their general physical 
condition. It is entirely owing to the courtesy and co-operation of fac¬ 
tory-owners and managers that we have been enabled to prepare so full 
a record of the conditions at present obtaining in ractories in India 
and we trust that the information collected will prove useful not only 
to the Government, but also to those engaged in industrial work in 
this country. We attach the greatest importance to this record, as it 
provides a mass of relevant and thoroughly verified facts which must, we 
consider, form the basis of all proposals of a practical character which 
may be put forward for the amendment of the existing law: no such 
material has hitherto been available. The inspection notes are printed 
as an appendix to this report (Appendix F). 

Section III .—General principles adopted by us in framing our 

recommendations. 

8. The recommendations which we have decided to make as re- 
Gtneral principles adopted in framing recom- g|«ds the amendment, and am- 

mediations. plification of the existing law 

governing the working of factories in India are based solely upon the 
experience which we have acquired, by actual observation, of the defects 
in the working of the present Act, and upon our opinions, based upon 
that experience, as to the practicability of the remedial measures wo 
propose. We desire to make it clear that we have proposed no altera¬ 
tions in, or additions to, the present law solely upon theoretical grounds; 
in all cases where we recommend any alteration, our recommendation 
is based upon the conviction that the change is necessary ; in all 
cases where we recommend a new procedure, we are satisfied that the 
new procedure is not only necessary, but also practically feasible. In 
framing our recommendations, we have also been guided throughout by 
the consideration that the welfare of India—of Indian operatives and 
of Indian industries—must be regarded as absolutely paramount. All 
of us, with the exception of Mr. Beaumont, have had many years’ 
experience in India ; we are profoundly impressed with the necessity for 
taking all practicable measures to foster the development of Indian 
industries, and convinced of the dangers likely to result from any 
attempt to apply to'India laws or regulations framed with reference to 
other, and different, conditions from those obtaining in this country. 
In particular we would strongly deprecate as most injurious any attempt 
to apply the laws and regulations governing factory labour in the 
United Kingdom, as such, to India; or to secure any definite relation 
between the labour laws of England and of India. Any such course 
must, we are satisfied, be fraught with the gravest danger to this country ; 
and we consider that our experience warrants us in placing upon record 
a positive and unqualified opinion to the effect that the labour conditions 
in India are not in any way comparable with those existing in the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Beaumont, who has had thirty-seven years’ 
2 C. & I. 




■experience of factories in England, entirely concurs in these views ; and 
if further confirmation were required it is supplied by the experience 
which the other European members of the Co mm ission possess as regards 
factory operatives, factory life, and labour conditions generally in 
England and in India. 


Section IV .—Hours at -present worked in Indian factories. 


9. It will simplify the discussion of this subject if we state that, 

,. throughout the report, we have 

Definition of “ excessive hours " and “ working . 

k oura ," as a matter of convenience adopt¬ 

ed the expressions “ long hours ” or “ excessive hours ” to denote cases 
where operatives have been actually worked, in any one day, for a period 
exceeding 12 hours. The expression “working hours” or “hours 
worked ” will, unless the contrary appears from the context, be applied 
to the period for which the operative remained on duty, after deducting 
all intervals of rest of a definitely ascertained character. For example, 
an operative who worked from 5 a.m. to 8 P.M., with the legal interval 
of half an hour at noon, would b' said to work “ excessive hours ” ; and 
the “ hours worked” would be 14J, even though as a matter of fact tho 
worker had, over and above the ascertained interval, spent one or two 
hours during the day in the mill compound, eating his food, smoking or 
loitering. 

10. Our enquiries prove that excessive hours are not worked, save 

on very rare occasions, except in 

General statement as to the hour, of work. ^ . Q certain 

seasonal factories where work is carried on at high pressure for a com¬ 
paratively short period. In textile factories, excessive hours are frequent¬ 
ly worked in cotton mills; in all jute mills weavers are employed for 
excessive hours, while operatives in the preparing and spinning depart¬ 
ments do not, except in a few unimportant cases, work long hours. 

11. The following summary of hours' in textile factories gives the 

main facts ascertained during the 
Hours oj work m textile factories. course of our investigation; more 

detailed and definite statements as to working hours will be found 
in the inspection notes, or, in certain cases, in the printed evidence. As 
a matter of convenience, and in order to make the summary more lucid, 
we shall restrict it to the case of adult male operatives only, and shall 
ileal separately with each of the more important centres visited. 

Only a few of the mills are equipped with electric light; and, except 

in two or three, work is restricted 
Ahmedahad. to daylight hours. The average for 

the whole year is approximately 12 hours and 7 minutes’ actual working 
time ; in the longest days the operatives come to the mills about 
5-30 a.m., and leave at7-30 P.M., giving 13J hours’ working time; tbe 
shortest working day is approximately 11 hours. In one of the mills 
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fitted with electric light the average working time throughout the year 
is 13 hours 22 minutes; and the longest day was one of 14| hours. 
Throughout the year, the operatives in this mill were frequently worked 
for over 14 hours a day. 

Out of a total of 85 cotton mills in Bombay island, 60 are fitted with 

electric light installations, and the 
Bombay. ... , 

hours worked m these mills are, 
in general, excessive. In 1905, when electric light was introduced for 
the first time in a considerable number of the mills, and when the China 
and home markets were in a particularly favourable condition, the hours 
worked in the mills fitted with electric light were, as a rule, from 5 a.m. 
to 8 p,m. —giving l-^J hours of actual work. In some cases the mills worked 
from 5 a.m. to 8-35 p.m., or over 15hours’ actual work. After these hours 
had continued for some months, the matter began to attract a consider¬ 
able amount of attention ; and the Bombay Mill owners’ Association, at a 
meeting held in August 1905, passed a resolution in favour of an average 
12 hours’ day. It was found impossible to secure the general observance 
of that resolution, however, partly owing to the disinclination of indivi¬ 
dual irj’lowners to abide hv the decision of the Association, and partly 
owing to the attitude adopted by the employes in several mills when 
they found that a reduction in the working hours led to a corresponding 
diminution of their wages. These operatives wished to revert again 
to the long hour system, and brought pressure on the owners in order 
to secure this. The position was further complicated by the fact that, 
while many of the workers were undoubtedly in favour of the long hour 
day. a very large number were strongly opposed to ifc. Mills working 
daylight hours- or an average 12-hour day, found in some cases that 
their best workers were leaving in order to take advantage of the longer 
working day in other mills ; and in self-defence they, in several cases, 
adopted a 13-hour or 13j-hour day. Matters ultimately adjusted 
themselves ; and practically all the mills now adopt one or other of the 
two following systems—they either work daylight hours, irrespective of 
the question whether they have or have not electric light installations, 
or they work an average 13 or 13l-hour day all the year round. It is 
important to note that the Millowners’ Association was powerless to 
enforce its resolution in favour of a 12-hour day, as against the individual 
members of the Association ; and it is clear from the evidence given 
before us that no reliance can be placed upon any voluntary combination 
among millowners which has as its object the regulation of working 
hours, if the system proposed does not suit the convenience—pecuniary 
and otherwise—of the individual proprietors. It is also noteworthy 
that, although a large body of the workers were opposed to the system in 
force in 1905, that system continued in operation for some months with¬ 
out protest on their part. 

It will tend to a clearer appreciation of the present position if the 
actual working hours of the two classes of mills are now stated in some¬ 
what greater detail. The mills fitted with electric light generally begin 
work about 5-30 a.m., and continue, with the usual half hour’s inter¬ 
val about noon, to 7 p.m. A few mills begin work about 5-40 a.m.. 
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working till 7-16 or even 7-30 p.m. ; in one or two others the hours are 
from 6 a.m. to 8 P.M. —giving 13§ hours’ actual work all the year round. 
In certain mills fitted with electric light it is customary to begin work 
half an hour later in the cold weather — i.e., about 6 a.m.-— without 
postponing the stopping time to a corresponding extent; in such cases the 
cold weather day averages about 13 hours, while the hot weather day 
approximates to 13| hours of actual work. The mills working daylight 
hours begin about a quarter of an hour before sunrise* and stop about a 
quarter of an hour after sunset; the average working time* over the 
whole year, is approximately 12 hours and 8 minutes; the shortest! 
working day is about 11 hours 10 minutes, from 6-55 a.m. to 6-35 p.m. ; 
and the longest from 5-48 a.m. to 7-33 p.m. —giving 13J hours’ actual 
working time. 


One mill works by daylight only, the longest working day being 

13 hours 40 minutes in June and 
Broach • the shortest 11 hours 15 minutes 

in January. The other mill, which is fitted with electric light, generally 
works from daylight to 7-45 p.m., occasionally to 8-30 p.m. As the 
mill can begin work at 5-30 a.m. in the hot weather, this means 14§ 
working hours occasionally. 

The working tours are from daylight to 9 p.m., and this system 

has been in force since the open- 
Aara ' ing of the mills—in one case for 

about 20 years. The longest day is from 5-15 a.m. to 9 p.m., giving 15| 
actual working hours. The shortest day—in December and January— 
is from 6-45 a.m. to 9 p.m., representing 13§ actual working hours. 

The working hour3 are from dawn to 8 p.m. ; that is, the hours 

worked here are only one hour 


Ilaihrai. 


shorter than in Agra. 


Two of the cotton milb work a I2*hour day, having been con¬ 
vinced by experience that they 
Cawnport. obtain better* results under that 

system than by working longer hours. The other cotton mills work 
daylight hours ia the hot weather, and up to 8 p.m., with electric light, 
in the cold weather: the average is about 13 hours daily. The wooilen 
mill works, on an average, 10 hours and 20 minutes only, the actual 
hours varying from 11J in the hot weather to 9.1 in the cold weather. 


Lucknow. 


The actual working day is 13f 
hours. 


The system of working varies in each cot'on mill inspected. Speak¬ 
ing generally, the tendency is to 

CalcuUa. , , , , , , . 

have a late start, and to w*ork 
the mill continuously, from start to finish, without giving the half-hour 
interval prescribed by law. One mill works a 10-hour day only, from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; another works the spinning department for 12 hours 
continuously from 7-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m., the weavers working from 
6 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. ; a third mill works daylight hours only, without the 
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midday interval;,a fourth works from 8 a.m. to 8-30 p.m., also without ap 
interval; and a fifth from 5 a.m. to 8 p.ai., with an interval of 2 hoj#s 
in the middle of the day. In the cotton mills pi Bengal, as in the jjite 
mills there, the hours of work are largely determined by the fact that, 
where Bengali workmen are employed, an interval of at least one and a 
half hours,.and preferably two hours, must be given in order to enable 
them to cook their food. Differing in this respect from the operatives 
in other textile centres, they will not eat cooked food brought to the 
mill. 

The jute mills are worked upon a system peculiar to Calcutta, and 
somewhat difficult to explain in detail. All the mills work, nominally, 
from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. without stoppage; but it is admitted that in 
certain mills constant endeavours are made, when the conditions of the 
labour market permit of this, to “ crib time,'’ and in such cases the 
factory may run from 4-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. The workers, except in the 
weaving and sewing departments, are dividedinto a number of shifts, 
the hours of work-of each shift being arranged so that each worker has 
an interval of at least two hours—or else is entirely free—at the time 
when he takes his principal meal. Where no long interval is given — i,e., 
where the worker eats his food before beginning work, or after finish ing 
it—each operative has a rest interval of half an hour or so during the 
term of his shift. The shifts are so arranged that no operative works 
more than 11 hours a day. We ascertained by careful inquiry that 
these shifts, though complicated at first sight, are understood by the 
operatives and are actually carried out. The system will be compre¬ 
hended from the diagram appended, showing the hours of work for all 
the adult shifts, in departments other than weaving and sewing, of a 
typical mill : — 

a.m. r.p. 

.>---\ / --"x 


Hours— 5 6789 10 11 12 12345678 



number of hours during which the mill runs. It is the custom, however, 
to arrange that in the case of broad,looms there shall be 5 weavers for 
each set of 4 looms; the extra hand is in some cases engaged by the 
mill, in others he is engaged by the 4 weavers themselves, who pay 
him a monthly wage, and take from the mill the usual piece-work rate 
for his production. With narrow looms the 4 men on 4 adjoining looms 
2 C. & I. 
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form themselves into a set, and arrange times of relief among them¬ 
selves. The weavers must, however, all be present at the opening and 
closing of the mill; and they are therefore on duty ordinarily for 15 hours 
a day, or where “ time-cribbing ” is resorted to, their actual employ¬ 
ment may extend to 16 hours a day. No regular midday interval is 
given in any of the jute mills, and the machinery is never stopped be¬ 
tween the starting and closing times. 


Daylight hours only are worked, but the full period of daylight is 

not utilized in all cases. The usual 

Madras Town. . „ 

hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
in the cold season ; and from 5-30 a.m. to 7 p.m. in the hot weather. 
The two largest mills work, on an average, about 11 hours a day only 
throughout the year ; their longest day does not exceed 11| hours. 


All the mills inspected work daylight hours only, the longest day 

being from 5-45 a.m. to 6-45 p.m., 

Madras Presidency. j ■, , , . 

and the shortest from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. In no case do the longest hours exceed 12|, and generally the 
hot weather day does not exceed 12 hours. 


The hours are from dawn to 7-30 p.m., or from 6 a.m., fixed, to 

7-30 p.m. In the former case the 
SkoiapuT. working hours average about 12 J 

for the shortest days, and 13£ for the hot weather months. A few years 
ago, about 1898, two of the mills worked very long hours—from 6 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., sometimes to 9 p.m., giving in the latter case 15| hours of 
actual work. 

All the mills visited work daylight hours only. The average work¬ 
ing time for the whole year is 
The Central Provinces. approximately 12 hours 3 minutes 

and the longest day in any mill was from 5-25 a.m. to 7-20 p.m. —giving 
13 hours 25 minutes’ actual work. The shortest working day is ap¬ 
proximately 11 hours. 

In Delhi very long hours are worked. Electric light is not usually 

employed during the hot weather, 
The Punjab. but in the cold season the mills 

actually work 13j, 14, or even 14j hours a day, beginning as early as 
6 A.M., and stopping as late as 9-30 p.m. The hot weather hours are 
usually from 5 a.m. to about 7-30 p.m. Some mills give an interval of 
one hour, others an interval of half an hour or three quarters of an hour. 
The midday interval of one hour is peculiar to the Punjab. In Amritsar 
and Lahore the actual working hours vary from lljto 13 in the cold 
weather, and average 13f in the hot season. In Amritsar the longest 
interval over which the working hours are spread is from 5-10 a.m. to 
7-30 p.m. ; in Lahore one mill works similar,hours, but the other occa¬ 
sionally works up to 9 p.m., and has an average 13-hour actual working 
day throughout the cold season. The Dhariwal Woollen Mill works, on 
an average, only 9| hours (actual) in winter, and llj hours in the hot 
weather. 
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12. To recapitulate, in mills working daylight hours the average 

working time for the whole year 

Summary of the preceding paragraph. appr03djmt ely 12 hours and 5 

minutes; the longest day does not usually exceed 13| hours’ actual 
work, and the shortest day is about 11 hours. 

In the mills fitted with electric light in Bombay island, the hours 
worked vary from 13 to 13| a day ; in Ahmedabad similar hours are 
worked, the tendency being to prolong the time if possible, land in one 
mill which we visited the operatives are sometimes worked for over 
14 hours a day. A case where the hours were extended to 14-J is on 
record. In Broach work occasionally goes on up to 14| hours a day. 
The Agra hours are from 13f as a minimum to 15J as a maximum; in 
Hathras they are only one hour less. In Lucknow the actual working 
day is 13| hours. In the Calcutta jute mills the weavers are on duty 
for 15 hours, and this is, in some cases, extended to 15| or 16 hours. In 
Sholapur the hours range from 12j to 13|; in Delhi they are from 13£ to 
14-| a day. In Amritsar and Lahore the hours average l3§ m the hot 
season, and in some cases amount to 13 hours throughout the cold 
weather. These are the conditions which prevail at present. But formerly 
the Bombay mills fitted with electric light regularly worked from 5 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., or 14-| actual working hours, this being, in some cases 
extended to 15 actual working hours. Similarly in Sholapur the mills 
were on occasion run for 15J actual working hours. It is to be remem¬ 
bered that, in all these cases, the mills were not worked on the shift 
system. 

13. The only seasonal factories where excessive hours are worked are 

ginning and Tice mills. In the for- 

Hour* of work in seasonal factories. . 

mer class there is m general very 
inadequate supervision; the arrangements are usually of a primitive 
character ; and it is not infrequently the custom to leave the provision of 
the labour force, which consists chiefly of women, entirely in the hands 
of contractors, who are paid so much per unit of cotton ginned. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that gins usually work for about 12 hours 
with one set of hands, or for 24 hours with a double shift. At times, the 
frequency of which depends upon the cotton crop and the popularity of 
the particular factory, cotton is received for ginning in excess of the 
quantity which could be ginned in 12 hours, and not sufficient in 
amount to justify day and night working. In such cases the gins are 
usually worked for periods up to 15, and in rare cases 18, hours, with one 
Bet of hands ; but a certain number of additional workers are generally 
engaged, so that the operatives can have periodical intervals of rest. 
The practice in this respect varies from place to place; where the gins are 
under the Act, as in Khandesh, the number of extra hands engaged is 
always sufficient to bring down the number of hours which each 
operative must work—assuming that they avail themselves fully of the 
relief facilities provided—to the number of hours permissible under the 
Act, or more usually to less than that number. In other centres the 
Dumber of extra hands employed is not accurately calculated ; and the 
lours actually worked by the women may be greatly in excess of 
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11 hours. In factories not under the Act it is a common practice to 
work women nominally for as long as 18 hours, allowing them to make 
their own arrangements for relief by other members of their families. 
The period of high pressure probably does not extend beyond a month, 
or a month and a half at the most. 

In the rice mills, for reasons identical with those explained above 
as regards gins, working is also spasmodic in character at certain 
periods of the year. The mills usually work for about half the year 
only; out of the six months’ season, a mill will probably work from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for about 3| months ; from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., with one set 
of hands—or in some cases with two shifts—for about one month ; and all 
day and night, with double shifts, for the remaining period of lj 
months. As it is the custom in Burma to give each worker an interval of 
an hour and a half during the course of the day, and, when working 
late, a second interval of half-an-hour about 6 p.m., an operative in a 
rice mill working with a single set of hands for the intermediate 16-hour 
period would be required to do 14 hours’ actual work a day, for about 
one month or so in each year. 


Section Y.— -Extent to which the present Act is either ignored, or not 

strictly enforced. 

14. Having stated the results of our observations as to the excessive 
hours worked in certain factories, we shall now explain the more salient 
points in respect of which the present law is either ignored, or not strictly 
enforced. Our inspections have revealed the fact that in some prov¬ 
inces the law is systematically ignored to an extent not hitherto imagined, 
and it is necessary to set forth in some detail the irregularities and 
abuses which we have found to exist. It will be convenient to discuss 
this matter separately in so far as it affects adult males, women, and 
children, respectively. 

15. The only restrictions which the Act imposes on the employment 

Extent to which the present Act is ignored , or <>f adult males relate to the COm- 

not strictly enforced, tn the case of adult males. pulsOTV half-hour interval in the 

middle of the day, and the grant of a holiday on Sundays. The law 
prescribing half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day is 
not observed in the Calcutta jute mills, in so far as the weavers are 
concerned; it is not observed in the cotton mills there; and it is 
generally disregarded in rice mills, ginning factories, presses and flour 
mills throughout India. In rice mills the operatives have, as a general 
rule, an interval of one-and-a-half hours at times suited to the 
convenience of each; but no definite fixed interval is given, and 
there is no general cessation of work. In ginning factories male 
labour is not employed to any large extent; but, whatever class of 
operatives are engaged, there is seldom a regular interval during which 
the gin stops. The usual practice is to run the machinery continuously 
until a stoppage becomes necessary for mechanical reasons, but jt,i3 
customary to entertain a sufficient number of additional hands to permit 
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of the workers, whether male or female, obtaining intervals of rest at 
odd times during the course of the day. In presses the work is usually 
very heavy, and can only be undertaken by men of exceptional physique: 
no regular interval is given. The men work in gangs—there is no 
formal shift system—and take intervals of rest as arranged among 
themselves: they do not, in general, work for more than 8 hours a 
day. In flour mills no midday interval is usually given; the process 
is a continuous one, and a stoppage in the middle of the day would not 
only cause considerable expense, but would also interfere, to a serious 
extent, with the proper working of the mill. 

16. Throughout India, except in Bombay, it is the general custom 
to call the operatives, or a certain number of them, to clean machi¬ 
nery on Sunday, or on the holiday given in accordance with section 
5-B (2) (b) of the Act in lieu of Sunday: the work of cleaning lasts 
from 3 to 5 hours. It is contended that, under the terms of section 5-B, 
sub-section (2), clause (a) of the Act, it is open to the owners to 
employ the workers generally—and not merely the mechanical staff— 
in cleaning machinery, without granting a compensatory holiday, 
inasmuch as the periodical cleaning of machinery is covered by the 
words “the examination or repair of any machinery ” in the section. 
We are clearly of opinion that this interpretation of the law was never 
contemplated, and is incorrect. The permission granted under section 
5-B (2) (a) of the Act is, in our view, limited strictly to cases of bond 
fide repair or examination ; and we are of opinion that it is a misuse of 
language to hold that the periodical cleaning of machinery, by the 
general body of operatives, constitutes either an ‘ examination ’ or 
‘repair’ of the mill machinery, in the sense in which these wmrds are 
used in the Act. 

17. Experience has shown that the restrictions imposed upon 

Extent to which the Act u ignored, or not the employment of women by the 
strictly enforced, in the case of women. present Act are suited neither to 

the operatives themselves, nor to their employers. As a consequence, 
the provisions of the Act dealing with this subject have been, as a 
general rule, ignored. In Bombay, for example, the women employed 
in the reeling and wunding departments of the mills come and go as 
they like ; they seldom wmrk for more than 10 hours or so each day ; 
and they do not take the intervals of rest prescribed by the Act. The 
interval or intervals of 1|- hours prescribed in the case of a full day’s 
work, or the proportionate intervals to be taken m other cases, are 
found in practice to be too long; the women prefer to come late 
to their work, and to work continuously, except for short casual 
absences, for the whole period during which they may wish to remain 
in the factory on any one day. In ginning factories the women get the 
same interval as the men, if any interval is in fact given. In factories of 
this class it is customary to employ a certain percentage of extra hands— 
the percentage varying from place to place—in order to relieve the 
workers on the gins. It is claimed that in such cases the women, though 
they obtain no definite ascertained intervals of rest, do as a matter of 
fact obtain reliefs which in the aggregate equal or exceed the period 
2C.&I. 
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prescribed by the Act. Closely connected with this matter is the allied 
case where wonnn are employed in gins after 8 p.m., no shifts having 
been approved. This practice is, of course, contrary to the provis cns 
of section 6(1) of the Act; it is urged, however, that if the number of 
additional operatives is sufficient to ensure that no woman shall be 
required to voile for more than 11 hours—assuming an equal distribution 
of work—then the requirements of the law should be considered to 
have been met. This contention has been accepted in practice by the 
officials in Khandesh : and in that locality gin-owners are permitted to 
employ womm at night if they provide the additional number of hands 
necessary to bring down each woman’s working time, assuming an equal 
distribution of work among all the hands, to 11 hours. In certain 
ginning factories, more particularly those least liable to inspection, 
women are not infrequently worked for over 12 or even 13 hours, 
and in the ginning factories of Gujarat, wh’ch have noi yet been 
brought under the Act, it is stated that women occasionally work as 
much as 18 hours a day, from start to' finish, being relieved at odd 
intervals by other members of their families. In the sack-sewing sheds 
in jute mills, women are allowed to come and go as they like, without 
supervision of any kind over their working hours ; and in the winding 
departments of certain jute mills women are occasionally allowed to 
work up to 13 hours a day. 

18. The most serious abuses which have arisen in connection with 

Extent to which the Act i* ijnored, or not strictly the neglect to observe the provi- 
tn/orcai. in the case of children. sions of the exist ing law relate to 

the employment of children in textile factories. In the United Pro¬ 
vinces generally, except Agra,, in the Punjab, in Southern Madras, and 
in the cotton mills of Bengal, children have as a rule been habitually 
worked during the whole running hours of the factories, not on 
the excuse that they were over 14 years of age, but in pure disregard 
of the law. The importance of this will be more readily appreciated 
when it is m mtioned that the factories which have been illegally 
employing children in this manner work from 10 to 14 hours a day. 
This practice often involves what must be regarded as the rela¬ 
tively minor illegality of working children a_fter 8 p.m. In Agra, 
the Bombay Pres dency, the Central Provinces, and Burma the law 
regulating the hours of emp'oym nt of ch id-on has, as a general 
rule, been observed ; in Agra, however, one set of half-timers in each 
mill was employed from 1-30 p.m. to 9 p.m. ; in Burma a case was 
discovered where the children had been worked full time up to a date 
shortly pri r to the Commission’s visit to that province; in Bombay 
a few cases were discovered where half-timers, certified as such, were 
undoubtedly employed on full time; and similar practices were also 
noticed in the Central Provinces. In Calcutta the children employed 
in the jute mills are, as a rule, worked in two sets which are employed 
for 7 and 8 hoars respectively,or for hours each, the object being 
to secure the attendance of the half-timers for the full period of 15 
hours during which the mill runs. 

ID. The employment of half-timers for the whole day is undoubt¬ 
edly greatly facilitated by the practice, which is adopted in many 
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mills, of splitting up the children’s sets into two or more working 
periods, with a long interval between.. In Bombay, for example, children 
are frequently employed'in sets working 3 or S J hours each, at a stretch, 
with an interval of the same duration between the working periods. 
In such cases the children almost invariably remain—in many cases they 
are required to remain—in the mill • compound during the interval; and the 
temptation to the jobbers to utilize their services, if there is a shortage 
of labour, is great. Further, apart from practices of this kind of which 
the owner of the mill is probably not cognizant in many cases, i*f is 
indisputable that th's “ split set ” system with long intervajs places 
serious practical difficulties in the way of an inspector. Another custom 
which facilitates the employment of half-timers in excess of their legal 
hours of work is the .practice of having a school for half-timers inside 
the mill compound. In many cases, of course, such schools have been 
opened with the best of motives, and the growth of abuses in connection 
with the overworking of the children has been carefully guarded 
against. But in other cases it is equally true that the so-callod school 
has been us d solely for the purpose of retaining the children at the mill 
during the whole working day, in order that this additional supply of 
labour might be utilized either as a regular measure, or temporarily 
when occasion demanded. The evidence contains numerous references 
to this question, both by millowners and officials; and the general 
opinion undoubtedly is that no school should be permitted within the 
mill compound. Wc are entirely in accord with that conclusion. During 
the course of our tour, we saw frequent instances of the abuse 
of the system; the “ schools ” were in many cases held in most 
unsuitable buildings ; frequently no building at all was provided ; the 
children who were supposed to be under instruction were often unable 
to read or write even the simplest words ; no arrangements were made 
to secure their attendance, though the half-timers are in general not 
permitted to leave the mill compound; and the teachers were, as a 
rule, hopelessly incompetent. In one case, for example, a teacher 
entirely ignorant of English was supposed to be giving instruction in that 
language. 

20. The next abuse which we find to he prevalent in connection 
w r th the employment of children is the working of children under 9 
years of ago as half t'mers, and of children under 14 years as full- 
timers on the excuse that they are over 14. The matter is one to 
which we devoted special attention in the course of our inspections. 
In almoct ev.ry cotton fictory visited we had all the children 
must red outside for exam'nation by the medical members of the 
Commission. It was found impossible to adopt the same method in 
the case of children employed in the jute factories: the numbers 
invoved w»re so large that they could not be mustered outside 
without s opping the mill; but careful observations were made of. 
the childre n both inside the mill premises and as they passed the 
mill gates after work. 

In cotton factories a large number of children under 9 years of 
age are undoubtedly employed as half-timers. In the course of our 
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ispectiona of cotton factories in Bombay island we examined 821 
hildren employed as half-timers : with few exceptions these had all 
)een passed as over 9 years by the certifying surgeons; but 113 
of them, or about 14 per cent., were, in the opinion of the two 
medical members of the Commission, under 9 years. Similarly 
we found 12 per cent, of the half-timers examined by us in cotton 
mills in Madras to be under 9 years of age, 10 per cent, in Nagpur, 
and 7 per cent, in Ahmedabad; while of the so-called half-timers, 
working actually full-time in cotton mills, we found 17 per cent, in 
Calcutta and 15 per cent, in Cawnpore to be under 9 years. Of a 
total of 3,334 half-timers examined by us in cotton factories 
throughout India, 327, or nearly 10 per cent., were under 9 years of 
age. Where children are certified prior to employment—as in the 
Bombay Presidency—the responsibility for this state of things must rest 
upon the medical odicers to whom the work of certifying is entrusted; 
where it is not the practice to send children for medical examination 
prior to engaging them, the factory inspectors, and the ex-officio 
inspectors under the Act, must be regarded as responsible. We shall 
recur to the subject again when discussing the question of the arrange¬ 
ments to be made for the proper certification of children ; for the 
present, we merely wish to state that the provisions of the law in this 
respect are in practice disregarded or circumvented to an extent 
which calls for the adoption of adequate remedial measures. The 
conditions prevailing in the cotton mills, though bad, are very 
much better than those obtaining in the juts mills of Bengal. There 
children who are obviously under nine years of age, many of them not 
more than 6 or 7 years old, are employed for seven or eight hours 
a day, and the proportion of under-age children employed as half- 
timers probably amounts to 30 or 40 psr cent, of the total half-timer 
staff. It was admitted by the manager of one of the larger mills that 
the proportion of children under nine years of age was probably about 
25 percent.-, the figure which we have adopted was arrived; at after 
careful observations in many mills, and after watching the operatives 
file out of the mill gatis at the midday change of shifts. We cannot 
give a statistical basis for our opinion, but may mention that the 
estimates arrived at by the individual members of the Commission 
were remarkably close, and point to the conclusion that the figure we 
have adopted is a fair one. 

21. Similar conditions exist, both in cotton .mills where half-time 
sets are worked, and in jute mills, as regards the employment of children 
under 14 years of age as full-timers. In the cotton mills which we 
visited, we selected for examination 1,057 of the smallest children 
employed on full-time work as being over 14 years of age, and found 
that 404 of them were under that age ; but as we did not, except in 
four factories, muster all the full-timers, no fair percentage can be 
deduced from these figures. In two Bombay mills, where we mustered 
all the male operatives, we found that there were 346 full-timers under 
16 years of age, and that 64, or 18 per cent, of these, were under 14; 
in a mill at Sholapur, where we held a similar muster, the certification 

""“had evidently been done much more carefully, as only 6 out of 
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186 young adults working full-time were under 14 years of age. As 
regards jute mills, we estimate from our observations that approxi¬ 
mately 25 per cent, of the total number of full-time workers under 17 
years of age are children who have not attained 14 years of age. In 
the case of mills which send children for certification prior to employ¬ 
ment, it is obvious that any under-estimates of age made when the 
child originally began work as a half-timer will be perpetuated ; and 
we have already stated that such under-estimates occur frequently in 
some centres, notably in Bombay. Full-time workers are in general 
engaged without medical examination; and, as there is a great de¬ 
mand for young adults to work on the spinning frames, the tendency 
is to employ all comers who can possibly be regarded as over 14 years. 
Children working in the mills are also placed on full-time as soon as 
they are, in the opinion of the overseer or manager, able to work for 
the whole day. This is due partly to pressure brought to bear by the 
children themselves, and by their parents; and partly to the fact that 
children willing to work full-time are a most valuable addition to the 
labour force of any textile mill, inasmuch as they possess that nimble¬ 
ness of fingers which is*essential for pieceing, and are also of a height 
which enables them to work at the spinning frames without undue 
fatigue. The wages earned are high; and the temptation to all con¬ 
cerned to have a half-timer placed on full-time work at the earliest 
possible moment is very great. The managers of the jute mills in Cal¬ 
cutta readily admitted the existence, if not the extent, of these abuses. 
One manager stated that he did not send children to the doctor to be 
certified prior to employment, as he had a shrewd suspicion that most 
of them would probably be rejected; while another frankly admitted 
that the mills had made no change whatever in their system consequent 
on the amendment of the Factory Law in 1891. The system in force 
prior to that date had, he said, been continued unaltered, and no atten¬ 
tion had been paid to the provisions raising the age limits of children 
from seven to nine, and from twelve to fourteen. The existence of this 
state of affairs is in itself conclusive evidence that the present system 
of inspection has, in some provinces, absolutely failed; we shall recur 
to this subject later, when discussing the arrangements to be made for 
inspectional work in future. 

22. Speaking generally, it may be said that the law as regards the 
age limits for the employment of children is generally observed in non¬ 
textile factories. Instances were found where children were employed 
in such factories, in contravention of the law ; but such cases’were very 
rare. This is probably due to the fact that the number of children for 
whom suitable work can be found in such factories is generally small, 
and the management can, therefore, devote a larger amount of 
individual attention to the case of each child employed. Managers can 
also discriminate among the various applicants for work. 

23. The employment of children on full-time, and the working of 
under-age children, are the most serious abuses regarding child labour 
which we have discovered. The provisions of the law are also disregard¬ 
ed in other respects, however. It is the custom, for example, in some 

2 C. & I. 
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milk to allow the children no midday interval unless the hours of 
work are so arranged that it is convenient, from the point of view of 
the general working of the factory, to grant them a recess at that 
time. The children, where they are employed for half-time only, are 
frequently required to work for seven hours continuously without any 
interval of rest; and one manager who adopted this system went so far 
as to claim that it was a sufficient compliance with the law if half 
an hour’s interval were given to the half-timers before they began work, 
or after they finished it. We have already alluded, incidentally, to 
the employment of children after 8 p.m. ; this infraction of the law is 
common in all cotton mills which work after that hour. 


Section VI .—The economic position and the habits of (he Indian mill 

operative. 


24. We have now stated the main results of our observations as 

The economic position and the habits of the to the hours of Work in Indian 
Indian operative. factories, the general conditions 

of labour there, and the extent to which the existing factory legislation 
is either ignored or evaded. Before explaining our views as to the 
effect of these conditions on the health of the operatives, and making 
suggestions for the amendment of the law, we consider it advisable to 
call attention to the economic position and the habits of the Indian 
operative, in so far as these are relevant to the questions under 
discussion. 

25. The habits of the Indian factory operative are determined by 
the fact that he is primarily an agriculturist, or a labourer on the land. 
In almost all cases his hereditary occupation is agriculture; his home 
is in the village from which he comes, not in the city in which he 
labours; his wife and family ordinarily continue to live in that village ; 
he regularly remits a portion of his wages there ; and he returns there 
periodically to look after his affairs, and to obtain rest after the strain 
of factory life. There is as yet practically no factory population, 
such as exists in European countries, consisting of a large number of 
operatives trained from their youth to one particular class of work, 
and dependent upon employment at that work for their livelihood. It 
follows that the Indian operative is, in general, independent of factory 
work, to the extent that he does not rely exclusively upon factory 
employment in order to obtain a livelihood; at most seasons he can 
command a wage sufficient to keep him, probably on a somewhat lower 
scale of comfort, by accepting work on the land; and there are also 
numerous other avenues of employment, more remunerative than 
agricultural labour, which are open to every worker in any' large 
industrial centre. If the operative is not merely a landless labourer, he 
will in general be bound by strong ties to the land and to the village 
from which he originally came ; he can at any time abandon factory life 
in order to revert to agriculture ; and the claims of the village where he 
has a definite and accepted position are in practice, as experience has 
shown, sufficiently powerful to recall him from city life for a period 
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which extends, on the average, to at least a month in each year. The 
Bombay operative, resident in the Konkan, probably returns to his 
village for one month each year ; and the jute weaver of Bengal, working 
longer hours and earning higher wages, is not content with less than 
two or three months. Whenever factory life becomes irksome, the 
operative can return to his village ; there is probably always work of 
some kind for him there if he wishes it; and in most cases he is secured 
against want by the joint family system. 

The position of the operative has been greatly strengthened by 
the fact that the supply of factory labour undoubtedly is, and has 
been, inadequate; and there is, and has been, the keenest competition 
among employers to secure a full labour supply. These two main 
causes—the independence of the Indian labourer, owing to the fact 
that he possesses other and congenial means of earning a livelihood, 
and the deficient labour supply'—govern the whole situation. 

26. Inasmuch as the Indian factory operative is not in general 
a factory operative, pure and simple, he is comparatively unskilled at 
his work; because his services are indispensable and difficult to obtain, 
he is, within wide limits, allowed by his employers to perform the work 
entrusted to him as and how he likes. We have constantly been 
reminded, during the course of our investigations, of the lack of skill 
of the operatives; and the numerous comparisons which have been 
made with the conditions prevailing in Europe place the relative 
inefficiency of the Indian operative beyond all possibility of doubt. 
The most accurate comparison of this nature which has been produced 
before us is that prepared by Mr. C. B. Simpson of Madras (page 313 
of the printed evidence); it shows that, taking the whole staff of a cotton 
spinning and weaving mill, 2-67 hands in an Indian mill are the equivalent 
of one hand in a Lancashire mill. We have also been impressed with 
the fact that employers are generally disposed to concede promptly all 
reasonable demands made by their workers; and, even where the 
demands made are unreasonable, to treat them as proposals which it is 
desirable to accede to, if possible. Great nervousness is frequently 
displayed by employers of labour as to the effect even of trivial changes 
on the workers; numerous expedients are adopted to conciliate them, 
and the attitude of the employers throughout appears to be based upon 
the knowledge that the operatives are in fact the masters of the 
situation. 

But although factory labour in India enjoys this exceptional 
position, it does not follow that the lot of the factory labourers is 
an enviable one, or that the labourers always work under satis¬ 
factory conditions. The history of the long hours movement in 
the Bombay mills, for example, suggests that Indian operatives 
are capable of remaining quiescent under conditions which would 
probably not be tolerated by a class of similar standing in any 
other country. The fact that the hours worked were grossly excessive 
does not appear to have struck the operatives, as a class, until the 
matter was taken up by the Government and by the press. Further 
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tlie history of the movement in Bombay, and of similar movements 
in other industrial centres, shows clearly that while the operatives 
fully understand the machinery of local strikes, and have repeatedly 
forced employers to comply with-their demands in isolated cases, they 
are as ^et unable to combine over any large area with the object 
of securing a common end by concerted action. One of the main 
difficulties experienced at present, when unrest appears among the 
workers, is in ascertaining the causes of that unrest. Frequently no 
definite demands are formulated, no grievances are stated, no indication 
is given as to the cause of the discontent; the operatives simply leave 
work in a body, or more commonly they drop off one by one without 
explanation, and accept employment under more congenial conditions 
in other factories. 

27. The Indian operat]ve is fond of change; he prefers to wander 
from mill to mill rather than remain settled ; and.the slightest causes 
are apparently sufficient to determine him to leave one employer in 
favour of another. We have found operatives who have travelled 
from one industrial centre to another throughout the greater part of 
India ; and statistics which we have collected show that the 
personnel of the workers in mills in places so far apart as Bombay, 
Madras, and Nagpur changes almost completely in about a year 
and a half, on the average. The inducements to change are occa¬ 
sionally pecuniary, of course ; but as a general rule'the same rate 
of pay obtains throughout each centre, and in such cases the motive 
must be looked for elsewhere. 

28. The Indian factory worker is, in general, incapable of pro¬ 
longed and intense effort; he may work hard fora comparatively 
short period, but even in such cases the standard attained is much 
below what would be expected, in similar circumstances, in any 
European country. His natural inclination is to spread the work he 
has to do over a long period of time, working in a leisurely manner 
throughout, and taking intervals of rest whenever he feels disinclined 
for further exertion. Meals are generally eaten during the working 
hours of the factory; the midday interval is sometimes devoted to 
sleep ; and the operative leaves his work frequently throughout the 
day in order to eat, smoke, bathe, and so on. As the result of careful 
inquiries made throughout our tour, we estimate that in the cotton 
textile mills in India the average operative probably spends from 
1J to 2 hours each day, in addition to the statutory midday interval, 
away from his work. Where the pass-out system is in force, the usual 
limit is 12 per cent., but that system is frequently very laxly enforced 
owing to the strong disinclination of the Indian factory operative to 
submit to discipline. Operatives have struck, and forced their 
employers to give way, when passes up to 15 per cent., or even higher, 
were granted ; the workers demanded the abolition of the pass-out 
system, and compelled their employers to revert to the old arrangement 
where each man was allowed to come and go freely. To permit of these 
temporary absences during working hours, the complement of workers 
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in an Indian textile factory is always from 10 to 15 per cent, in excess 
of the number of hands actually required to man the machinery at 
any one time. In addition to these daily intervals, the operative 
probably takes leave for one month or longer in each year, in order to 
return to his village. In jute mills, where the operatives in the 
spinning and preparing departments work on an average 10 hours only, 
there is not nearly so much loitering; but the hands take a longer 
holiday—varying from one to three months each year—in order to 
return to their homes; and the number of workers on leave during the 
hot weather is frequently so large that the production of the mills 
falls as much as 25 per cent, below the normal. 

Facts showing that the Indian operative in a cotton textile factory 
generally works in a casual manner are to be found on almost every 
page of the recorded evidence ; and we are convinced, from actual 
observation, that the statements made as to this matter are sub¬ 
stantially correct. The operative in a cotton mill is, however, usually 
called upon to work for excessive hours; and we are disposed to think 
that there is some causal connection between this fact and the 
extent to which loitering occurs. As we have already stated, the 
operatives in the Calcutta jute mills, working short hours by shifts, do 
not idle away time to anything like the extent observable in Bombay; 
in engineering shops throughout India, where the hours seldom exceed 
eight a day, there is very little idling; and in some of the better 
managed mills, where there is strong European supervision, and the 
hours do not on the average exceed ten or ten and a half a day, there 
is little or no idling. In a woollen mill in the United Provinces, work¬ 
ing on an average only 10-| hours a day, accurate statistics have been 
collected for some years, and it was found that on two selected 
days, one in May and one in November, about 44 per cent, of the 
workmen remained inside the mill during the whole of the working 
hours; the average operative there does not leave his work for 
more than half an hour in the day. In Agra, on the other hand, 
where the operatives come from the same part of the country, but 
where the working day varies from 13| to 15J hours, we were 
particularly struck with the listless, lazy manner of the operatives, and 
with the large number loitering about in the compound. Similar com¬ 
parisons obtruded themselves upon our notice throughout the tour; 
the system in force at Delhi, for example, compares most unfavour¬ 
ably in this respect with that obtaining at the Empress Mills in 
Nagpur, or the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras. We shall 
deal with this question, from the statistical point of view, when 
discussing the effect on production of working days of varying length; 
at this stage it will suffice if we state that the comparisons which 
we have been enabled to make have convinced us that the Indian 
operative, while naturally disposed to take work easily, possesses 
considerable adaptability, and that the length of the day deter¬ 
mines to some extent the manner in which he works. Where the 
hours are short and supervision is good, the operatives can be trained 
to adopt fairly regular and steady habits of working; where the hours 
are long and the discipline of the factory is bad, the workers will idle 
2 C. & I. 
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through, the time, and take frequent intervals away from their work. 
The natural tendency of the Indian operative is to 3 pread his work over 
a long period, working at it in the most leisurely manner; but that 
tendency can, we consider, be corrected to some extent by the 
maintenance of proper discipline, and, as an absolute sine qua non, by 
working the factory for reasonable hours only. 

The wages of operatives in textile factories' vary from place to 
place, but are everywhere considerably higher than those earned by the 
same class of men in other employments. Taking the cotton factories all 
over India, monthly wages or earnings vary within the following limits:— 
half-time children from Rs. 2J to Rs. 4j, full-time boys between 14 and 
17 years of age from Rs. 5 to Rs. 13, ordinary hands in the card and frame 
departments from Rs. 7 to Rs. 18, head spinners (mule) from Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 35, mule piecers from Rs. 10 to Rs. 16, weavers minding one loom 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, weavers minding two looms from Rs. 18 to Rs. 35, 
women (reeling and winding) from Rs. 5 to Rs. 12. The wages in the 
jute mills are rather higher. 

29. The majority of the factory operatives in the larger indus¬ 
trial centres being, as has been stated, only temporarily resident there, 
the question of their housing has an important bearing on their 
habits. In Calcutta most of the textile mills have built commodious 
settlements near the mill premises for large numbers of their opera¬ 
tives ; and similar arrangements have been made by several mills in 
Upper India. In these settlements the workers are comfortably housed 
at rents which average only 12 annas a room per month, and the 
general opinion, which is supported in the case of one mill by actual 
statistics, is that the provision of house accommodation undoubtedly 
renders the labour supply more regular and forms a considerable 
attraction to new recruits. In Bombay, on the other hand, where 
available land is scarce, little has been done by the mills in this 
direction, and the operatives as a rule herd together, for the sake of 
economy, into large, many-storeyed, barrack-like buildings, called 
chawls, which are provided by private enterprise. The rooms occupied 

the mill-hands are in general much over-crowded; there is little 
privacy, and no home life. The rent of a room 12' X 10' x 9', which 
frequently accommodates five or six persons, ranges from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 3 a month. Workers not accompanied by their families generally 
board with some other operative who has a female relation living 
with him; the latter cooks the food for all the men, and takes it to 
the mill. The general rate for board and lodging, where the boarders 
with their host and his family share one room, is apparently Rs. 6 
a month for an adult and about Rs. 5 for a youth. 

30. Working the long hours which prevail in most of the textile 
factories, and being able, owing to the scarcity of labour, to com¬ 
mand a high rate of wages, the average operative earns more than 
the amount required to keep himself and his family in the standard of 
comfort to which they have been accustomed. Owing partly to this fact, 
and partly to the monotonous and wearing nature of the life he leads, 
he frequently spends a considerable portion of his earnings in drink. 
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The consumption of liquor among factory workers is, we consider, 
undoubtedly greater than among men of the same rank in life engaged 
in other occupations ; but we have no reason to think that this points 
to excessive drinking. Some members of the Commission had frequent 
opportunities, during the period of their stay in Bombay, of observ¬ 
ing the mill operatives in their own quarters, at all hours from the 
time of the closing of the mills till late at night, and only one or two 
intoxicated men were seen, out of thousands, during a period of 
bout seVen weeks. 

31. One of the main difficulties to be contended with in this 
coa. dry by employers of labour is the low standard of living among 
the workers. As usual, this low standard of living is accompanied by 
low efficiency; but the chief difficulty in India is that the present 
standard of living is rising very slowly, and the worldnen respond 
feebly to the ordinary economic impulses which are so effective in 
European counifries. A rise of wages in India may actually diminish 
the labour supply, in the first instance, in place of increasing it. Many 
employers of labour contend that a rise in wages, by enabling the 
workers to earn a larger sum in a given time, results in their absent¬ 
ing themselves from work for longer periods ; as their wants are few, 
and not expansive, the only object to which they can in general 
apply their savings is to support themselves in idleness ; the more 
they can earn in a given time, the more frequent holidays they take, 
and the longer they absent themselves frf?m work. We do not entirely 
support this view ; but it seems to us indisputable that it contains 
a considerable element of truth in present circumstances. Matters 
are gradually improving in this respect, however ; the standard of 
living is undoubtedly rising all over India, though slowly; and there 
are some indications that a class of factory operatives, detached from 
agriculture and village life, and depending largely or solely upon 
industrial employment, is beginning to be formed. 


Section VII.— The effects of the present conditions of employment 
on the physique of the worJeers. 


32. In considering the question of the effect of the present conditions 

of the employment on the phy- 

Effects of the •present conditions of employ - gjq^g 0 f the workers, We are met 
meni on physique : lack of statistics. 1 ..... ^ .. .. , 

by the initial difficulty that no 
accurate statistics are available. Every effort was made, during the 
course of the tour, to obtain definite statistical information on the 
subject; but it was found that vital statistics in India do not in 
general differentiate between factory workers and the mass of the popu¬ 
lation ; and records of mortality in factory centres were, from various 
causes, inconclusive as regards the main object of our enquiries. It was 
thought that figures of some value might be obtained by weighing opera¬ 
tives in each factory visited, and comparing the results with similar 
figures obt ain ed from jails throughout India. This procedure was, in the 
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absence of any other practicable “alternative, finally decided upon. In 
alm ost all factories visited a number of adult operatives selected as fair 
average specimens were weighed, and the average weight recorded. The 
figures so obtained, contrasted with the jail averages, are tabulated in 
Appendix C. 


The general result deducible from these figures is that the factory 
operatives weigh, on the average, about 8 to 10 pounds less than the 
average of the jail population between the ages of 20 and 50. The 
degree of importance to be attached to this result is a difficult question. 
In the first place, it is impossible to assume that the jail population 
between the ages of 20 and 50 correctly represents the general average 
of the population from which the factory operatives are drawn; in the 
second place, prisoners generally gain in weight in the Indian 
jails, and it is probable that their average weight considerably 
exceeds that of the population from which they are drawn ; and, in 
the third place, factory operatives are in some cases not drawn from the 
provinces in which they work. In view of these considerations we are 
unable to formulate any definite conclusion from the figures compiled; 
we have decided to reproduce them in the report, however, as they 
may possibly prove of some value in the absence of any other statistical 
information on the subject. 

33. In Bombay City, where efforts have for years past been made 

to obtain accurate mortality re- 

Statics of relative Mortality in Bombay CUy. ^ ^ ^ 

to compare the death-rate of factory operatives with that of 
“ general labourers. ” The statistics have been compiled by Dr. Turner, 
the Executive Health Officer of the Municipality, and will be found 
appended to his written evidence. The basis upon which they are 
framed will be evident from the statement itself, and from Dr. Turner’s 
oral evidence. . These statistics show that, comparing the weavers 
and spinners in the Bombay mills with the dock labourers, general 
labourers, and domestic servants in that city, the mortality among the 
mill-hands, year by year over a period of seven years, is considerably less 
than among the general labourers ; the deaths from respiratory diseases 
are also less ; but the death-rate from phthisis is higher. The average 


mortality per thousand of the population for the seven years 

from 1900 

to 1906 is :— 

Phthisis. Other respiratory- 

All causes. 


diseases. 


general labourers 

.. 2*26 3-55 

31*58 

factory operatives 

.. 2*38 1-88 

18*45 


The death-rate from phthisis is markedly high, as compared with 
the low general death-rate of mill operatives. Dr. Turner, who has 
had a long experience of the conditions prevailing in Bombay, and who 
was also a member of the Textile Factory Labour Committee, is of 
opinion that “ the factory population is not below the average of the 
same class as regards physique.” He agreed that the statistics which 
he has furnished show that factory hands are healthier than general 
labourers, and he assures us that there can be no question as to the 
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correctness of the total death-rates shown in the statement supplied by 
him. He considers that, with the exception of phthisis, mill-hands are 
much less liable to respiratory diseases than general labourers. 

34. We have already referred to Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s 
T . , „ . exceptional qualifications for form- 

mg an accurate opinion upon this 
subject, and would refer to Appendix B, where his views on the ques¬ 
tion are given in detail. After inspecting with us 57 factories in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, and Broach, he “is distinctly of opinion that 
the physical condition of the factory operatives in Bombay is in every 
way excellent, and that it compares favourably with that of agricul¬ 
tural labourers, and men of the coolie class generally.” With reference 
to the question of the prevalence of tuberculosis among the mill-hands, he 
states that “ the marked absence of all signs of tubercular disease of glands 
or joints led me to think that tubercle, in spite of the assertion of one 
medical witness to the contrary, cannot be common among factory opera¬ 
tives in Bombay.” His general conclusion is that “ the hours of labour 
now in force in the Bombay factories have had no bad effect on the health 
of the operatives ”; and he expresses this opinion in the most emphatic 
manner. In this connection, we would invite attention to the inspec¬ 
tion notes recorded regarding mills 43 and 48 in Bombay. At these in¬ 
spections the whole of the mill operatives employed, approximately 1,500 
in jiumber, were mustered for examination. The remarks which we 
then recorded were as follows :— 

Mill 43—889 adults.—“ The general physique of the operatives was 
excellent; there was a remarkable absence of skin disease, or other 
indication of malnutrition. Only one had marks of tuberculosis of 
glands. The men were a big lot; 60 were weighed, giving an average 
of 102 pounds.” 

Mill 48—584 adults.—' 1 The men, though as a rule slight in build, were 
in good physical condition; none of them showed any signs of disease 
of glands or joints, and there was a remarkable absence of skin disease. 
Weighed 30 adults from the carding and spinning departments— 
average weight 94 pounds.” 


These notes were recorded from the joint observations of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mactaggart and Dr. Nair. 

35. The evidence of the medical witnesses on this subject is, as 

Evidence of other medical witnesses on the have been expected, SOme- 

2“ Mrton - what conflicting. On the whole, 

however, the majority are of opinion that there is no difference in 
general health or physique between factory operatives and the average 
of the population of the same class. A number hold that factory 
operatives are of better physique, and more healthy, than the non¬ 
factory population of the same class ; they base this view upon tbeir 
personal experience of both classes, and contend that the factory 
operative is generally much better nourished than the non-factory 
worker, that he is protected to a much greater extent than other 
labourers from extremes of temperature, and from the enervating effects 
of constant exposure to the sun. On the other hand, a considerable number 
of medical witnesses—almost all of whom practise in Bombay—are of 
opinion that factory operatives are decidedly inferior to the general 

2 C. & I. 
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population of the same class, both as regards physique, and resisting 
power to the attacks of disease. They consider that mill-hands are 
peculiarly liable to phthisis and other respiratory diseases ; and that 
their health has been undermined to a considerable extent owing to 
the long hours worked, the confinement in an impure and humid atmos¬ 
phere, and the strain to which they are subjected. The death statistics 
prepared from the city records are considered inconclusive as it is stated 
that the mill-hands, when they fall ill, leave Bombay, and proceed to their 
homes. The absence of old men from the mills—a fact regarding which 
there can be no doubt—is also quoted in support of the opinion that the 
hands age prematurely, and become unfit for mill labour at a compara¬ 
tively early age, returning to their homes with their health impaired, 
and their constitutions shattered. In considering the weight to be 
attached to these opinions, it is to be remembered that they are, 
like the opinions to the contrary effect, entirely unsupported by 
statistics ; and with one or two exceptions, they refer to the mill-hands 
in Bombay City only. Now the only fairly accurate statistics available 
on the subject are for Bombay City, and they do not support the views 
put forward, except as regards the greater liability of the operatives 
to phthisis. The contention that these statistics are in themselves 
unreliable is met, more or less completely, by the fact that the death- 
rate in the Ratnagiri district, from which the Bombay mill operatives 
are recruited, is one of the lowest in the whole Presidency. These death- 
rate statistics, though possibly of but little value absolutely, have 
a relative value which cannot be ignored ; and they appear to dispose 
finally of the contention that the true mortality among mill opera¬ 
tives in Bombay is far in excess of the figures quoted in Dr. Turner’s 
statement. 


36. We have now given a brief resume of the statistical information 

Our conclusions as to the question of physical available as regards the physical 
deterioration : adult males. condition of the factory opera¬ 

tives ; we have quoted Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s opinion on the 
subject; and have summarised the views held by the medical witnesses 
examined by us. It remains for us to state our oAn conclusions. 
Throughout the enquiry, this subject was constantly before us ; in every 
inspection which we made, we carefully examined the general physique 
of the operatives; and we were constantly on the watch for any signs 
pointing to the existence of physical deterioration. So long as Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mactaggart remained with us, he and Dr. Nair, jointly, devoted 
special attention to this matter ; when Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart’s 
services were no longer available, the enquiry was continued, upon the 
same lines, by Dr. Nair and by the Commission as a whole. Despite the 
constant and careful attention paid to this matter, we did not, during 
the whole course of our investigations, find any indications of physical 
deterioration among adult male factory operatives. • As regards non-textile 
factories, we accept this as conclusive, in the absence of any conditions 
tending to deterioration, and record our opinion that there has been 
no physical deterioration due to the present conditions of factory 
employment. Our conclusion in respect of textile factories requires 
fuller explanation. 
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37. While admitting that signs of physical deterioration were 
nowhere observable amongst the adult male operatives of the textile 
factories visited by us, we consider that the past and present conditions 
of work in many factories are undoubtedly calculated to cause physical 
deterioration, owing to the severe strain thrown on the constitution 
by excessive hours of work in humid and often badly ventilated work¬ 
rooms. We also think it possible that, if the life history of a considerable 
number of the operatives working under these conditions could be traced 
to its close, there would be evidence of premature exhaustion. We were 
everywhere struck with the marked absence of elderly men from textile 
factories, in spite of the fact that the demand for labour is largely in 
excess of the supply; and we consider that this points to the conclusion 
that the operative becomes unable to stand the strain of work under 
present conditions at a comparatively early age. 

38. On the other hand, there is the undoubted fact that the 
Indian operative readily adapts himself to circumstances, and to 
a great extent counteracts the evil effects of an increase of working 
hours by idling more while at work. To take one instance, in the 
cotton mills in Agra, which work very long hours, from daylight to 
9 p.m., it was admitted that the amount of loitering among the hands 
is much greater than in mills working shorter hours, and that more 
extra hands have therefore to be employed. We made an actual count 
of the loiterers in the compound of one of the Agra mills, and found 
that as early as 9 a.m. 15 per cent, of the hands were idling outside. 
We also ascertained that in these mills the European supervisors are 
allowed to leave work at 5 p.m., and return for a few minutes only 
to see the mill closed at 9 p.m. Between 5 p.m. and 9 p.m, great 
slackness prevails in the mill. We have already shown that on an 
average the worker in an Indian cotton mill spends from 1| to 2 hours 
of the actual working day away from his work. In addition to these 
daily intervals, each operative generally takes two or three days 
holiday each month, and an annual holiday which may extend to 
from one to three months. In order to obtain accurate information on 
this subject, the books of two representative mills in Bombay, belong¬ 
ing to different owners, were, through the courtesy of the managing 
agents, scrutinised in detail by one of the members of the- Commission. 
The general results are given, in tabular form, below:— 

Average absence per operative per year, over the three-year 
period 190p-06-07. 

Department. Mill A. Mill B. 

Carding ... .. .. ..55 day s45 days. 

Throstle .. • • • • 52 ,, 51 „ 

Weaving ... ... •• •• ^2 „ 50 ,, 

That is, the average operative may be said to take two days off work 
every month, and a further annual holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks. In 
addition, he receives the Sunday holiday, and from four to ten native 
holidays during the year. 
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39. Our conclusions regarding the effects of the present conditions 
of employment on adult males in textile factories may be summarised 
as follows:— 

(а) no physical deterioration is observable anywhere among the 

operatives actually at work; 

(б) the life history of operatives after they *eave factory work 

cannot be traced, and therefore any subsequent deterioration 
would not come under our notice; 

(c) the operatives counteract to a considerable extent, by their 

leisurely mode of work, the evil results which would naturally 
follow from excessive hours of work- 

(d) the very long hours worked in many mills in the past, and 

in some mil ls at present, are calculated to produce physical 
deterioration; if generally adopted or persisted in for any 
length of time, they would almost certainly result in the 
physical deterioration of the operatives. 

40. Little information is obtainable from the medical evidence as to 

the physical condition of young 

Physical condition oj young adult males. 

adults working m factories; but 
our observations lead us to think that this class —the workers between the 
ages of 14 and 17, who are employed for the full working time of the 
factory—are in general in good physical condition, if somewhat under¬ 
sized. In Madras, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab the young 
adults are inferior to the standard in other provinces, and are in 
some cases thin and weakly looking. As no separate registers or statis¬ 
tics relative to this class are kept, and as there is at present nothing 
to direct special attention to them, we have had to rely exclusively on 
our own observations in respect of this matter. 


41. The physique of the female workers is uniformly excellent. 

Physigue of female operative, Writing on this subject Lieutenant- 

Colonel Mactaggart notes that 
“the women working in the factories seemed to me to be a particularly 
healthy lot, and quite capable of working the same hours as I have sug¬ 
gested for young persons.” The general trend of the medical evidence 
is also to the effect that the female workers are of good physique, and 
are not in any way injuriously affected by their employment in factories. 
In this connection we would invite a reference to the remarks which have 


already been made as to the habits of work of these operatives. They 
come and go as they like, since they are generally on piece-work. In 
cotton textile factories they are employed almost exclusively in the 
reeling and winding departments, where they work under exceptionally 
favourable conditions. The ventilation of these departments is in general 
excellent; there is no noise or dust; the wages earned are good ; and the 
work imposes no great strain on the operatives. In jute mills women are 
employed in the preparing, winding, and sewing departments only; the 
hours worked do not, as a rule, exceed ten; and the hygienic conditions 
are favourable. 
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42. The children examined during the course of the tour were 

in general of poor physique, thin 

Physique of children. r 

and weakly looking, especially m 
cotton textile factories. We devoted special attention to this subject, 
and in almost every cotton factory which we visited we had all the 
children mustered outside for inspection. In jute mills we observed 
large numbers of children both at work and outside the mills, and 
found them a rather better lot than those in the cotton mills, but still 
in many cases weak and poorly developed. Owing to the prevalence 
of abuses, which have already been discussed fully—the working of half¬ 
time children for full time, the employment of children under age, the 
neglect to give regular intervals, and so on —it is difficult to form a clear 
idea as to what the effect of the present legal working hours, if faith¬ 
fully adhered to, would have been on the general health and physique 
of the children. We are satisfied, however, that the children at present 
working in the factories are somewhat below the normal standard, 
although we are unable tq say to what extent the abuses which we have 
mentioned are responsible for this. In Cawnpore and Northern India 
generally, where the adult mill-hands are as a rule of fine physique, we 
were specially struck with the poor appearance of the children. There 
can be no doubt that doffing, even though intermittent, is hard work for 
a child of 9 years of age ; and some relief from present conditions seems 
to us to be called for in the case of children. 

43. The remarks made as to the general physical condition of the 

No physical deterioration among employes operativos-adult males, young 
of seasonal factories. adults, women, and children—do 

not apply to seasonal factories, where the working period is in general 
short. The chief seasonal factories are cotton gins, cotton and jute 
presses, and rice mills. In ginning factories the average season extends to 
about four or five months ; the workers are chiefly middle-aged or old 
women, drawn from the field-labouring class ; and by accepting work in 
these factories they obtain employment during a time when the demand 
for field-labour is not great. The work in itself is light; and, owing to 
the system of daily or weekly payments adopted, the gin-tenders are in 
a much more independent position than the average factory labourer. 
If the work proves too hard, or the hours too exhausting, they can leave at 
once. The gins are occasionally worked, with one set of hands, for periods 
of from 12 to 18 hours; one set of workers would not, however, usually 
work for more than 14 or 15 hours, at the most, and during this time they 
would be allowed to take frequent intervals of rest, which are provided 
for by engaging a number of additional workers. The period of pressure 
does not ordinarily exceed one month, or a month and a half, as a 
maximum. In cotton and jute presses the season is approximately of the 
same duration. The presses are manned by adult males, and—though 
occasionally worked for longer periods—the average day does not 
exceed 12 hours. The men work in gangs, and it is seldom that any 
individual works for more than 8 hours on any one day. The conditions 
prevailing in the rice mills have already been described. In all these 
cases, though periods of pressure occur, they are always short; and 
no injurious results to the operatives appear to have ensued. In presses 
2 C. & I. 
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the men are usually of exceptional physique; they work short hours; and 
they earn very high wages. In the rice mills the bulk of the labour 
is imported from Madras ; the workers are of exceptionally good physique; 
and they also earn very high wages. In gins the work is light; the 
operatives are enabled to maintain themselves at a time when other 
employment is scarce ; and, as in the other cases, the period of pressure 
is comparatively short. We have no reason to believe that the conditions 
of employment in these seasonal factories are such as to cause physical 
deterioration among the operatives. 

Section "VIII.— Should a direct restriction he placed upon the hours of 
work of adult male factory operatives ? 

44. The question of the imposition of a direct restriction on 

Discussion of the proposed restriction of work- tke working hours of adult male 
ing hours 0 f adults. factory operatives is the most 

important of the various points referred to us, and it will be necessary 
to discuss it at some length. 

In the latter portion of the year 1905 the Bombay mills worked 
for 14| hours daily with one set of hands. That state of affairs 
happily did not continue long in Bombay; but there is no guarantee 
that it will not recur, and we find it prevailing permanently in 
the mills at Agra and other industrial centres in Northern India, 
We consider that it is the duty of Government, on both economic and 
humanitarian grounds, to prevent the continuance or the recurrence of that 
system. We are convinced that it is impossible to work men regularly 
for 14j hours a day—even in the manner in which Indian operatives 
admittedly work—‘without serious permanent injury to their health ; and 
also that any system under which they are required to work for such 
excessive hours must necessarily be prejudicial not only to them, but 
also to the industry with which they are connected. Apart altogether 
from economic grounds, however, it appears to us indisputable that 
the Government cannot permit a large section of the industrial population 
to be regularly worked for 14| hours a day. The evidence which has 
been recorded shows that in many cases the workers have to walk two or 
three miles before arriving at the mill in the morning, or after leaving 
it at night ; they are unable to ascertain the time exactly; and in 
consequence a 15-hour day from start to finish may mean—and in many 
cases does mean—that the operative is absent from his home for 
16 or 17 hours each day. In other words, when working a 15-hour 
day many operatives can, as a maximum, obtain only seven or eight 
hours at their homes. In our opinion no further argument is necessary 
to prove that such a condition of affairs must inevitably lead to 
the deterioration of the workers; it must also render factory work 
so unpopular that the labour supply necessary for the adequate 
development of the industrial resources of the country will not be 
forthcoming; and the abuse is of so grave a character, so opposed 
to all humanitarian considerations, and so fraught with serious conse¬ 
quences both to the industrial population, and to Indian industries, 
that the Government would, in our opinion, be justified in taking any 
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steps which, experience might show to be necessary in order to prevent 
it from continuing or recurring. 


45. During the course of the examination of the witnesses, we 


Possibility oj the abuses of 1905 recurring. 


were repeatedly assured that 
the conditions which obtained 


in the Bombay mills in 1905 would not again recur. We can find no 
satisfactory guarantee as to the correctness of this forecast, however.. 
If the market conditions should again become peculiarly favourable, 
the inevitable tendency will be, if we. may judge from the history of 
the past, to work as long hours as possible in order to take the fullest 
advantage of a state of affairs which will, ex hypothesi, be temporary only, 
and we consider that no reliance can be placed upon the vague general 
assurances to the contrary. We have already seen that the Millowners’ 
Association is powerless to enforce any rules of a restrictive character 
on individual proprietors, while a considerable number of operatives are 
prepared to work for 15 hours a day, if they can thereby obtain 
correspondingly higher wages. In these circumstances it appears to us 
essential that some practical arrangement, which does not in any way 
depend upon the co-operation of the millowners, must be devised before 
any security can be felt that the conditions obtaining in 1905 will not 
be again repeated. 

We also believe that the great mass of the workers in textile mills 
would welcome any measure calculated to prevent their being worked 
excessive hours in future. In the absence of any direct representations 
from the workers themselves, we took every opportunity in the course 
of our tour of questioning the operatives and personally ascertaining their 
views ; and we found them, with few exceptions, strongly opposed to 
the practice of working excessive hours, and in favour of interference 
by Government to prevent it. It may be that they hope to be able to 
force their employers to pay them for a reduced working-day the same 
wage as they earn now : this will be a matter for settlement between the 
employers and the employed when the time conies, and we do not anti¬ 
cipate that any serious difficulty will occur in effecting this settlement. 
But We are convinced that the large majority of workers desire the 
restriction of hours, even at a sacrifice. 


46. The most obvious restriction of this nature is a direct limitation of 

the working hours of adult males. 

Objections to any direct restriction of hours. 

We would be prepared to recom¬ 
mend the imposition of that restriction, if it were clearly demonstrated 
that the object in view could not be attained in any other manner. We 
are satisfied, however, that that is not the case ; and we would strongly 
deprecate any direct limitation of the working hours of adults until 
all other restrictive measures of a practicable character have been tried, 
and have been proved inadequate. Firstly, we do not consider that any 
3 ase has been made out in favour of applying a principle which is admit- 
;edly of somewhat doubtful validity, which commands acceptance in very 
tew countries, which is open to the gravest objections from a practical 
point of view, and which supplies a remedy very much more drastic 
than the circ ums tances of the case demand. We are satisfied, as a result 
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of careful observation and enquiries, that the recommendations which 
we shall shortly make will, in themselves, be sufficient to prevent the 
continuance or recurrence of the abuses against which we seek to 
guard, and in these circumstances we consider it unjustifiable to resort to 
a measure which has never been accepted in England, and which would 
undoubtedly cause the gravest inconvenience in practical working. 

In the second place, the direct limitation, of the working hours 
of adults would impose on all factories a restriction which we find to 
be required only in textile factories. In no other industry have we found 
the existence of any abuse, in the matter of excessive working hours, 
calling for interference, and we are strongly opposed to the imposition 
of any unnecessary restriction on the employment of labour in factories, 
especially at a time when the further industrial development of the 
country is of such vital importance. 

In the third place, the strongest practical objections exist to the 
general enforcement in India of any law rigidly restricting the working 
hours of adult males. Every effort is, of course, made by factory-owners 
to systematise working conditions, to make the working hours as uniform 
as possible, and to prevent the necessity for working overtime. But 
in all industries overtime is frequently necessary ; and we believe that 
it would be impossible to devise a workable system of exceptions which 
would give employers the freedom they could legitimately claim, and 
at the same time secure the general enforcement of the restriction. 
In France the factory law directly restricting the working hours of 
men contains numerous exceptions for all the occasions on which over¬ 
time may have to be worked in different industries ; and previous notice 
must be given to one of the ninety-one inspectors by an employer desiring 
to avail himself of any exception. We consider that such a system would 
be utterly unworkable in India. The area over which factories are scat¬ 
tered in India is so vast, the inspectional staff is necessarily so small, and 
the employers of labour in the smaller factories are frequently so imper¬ 
fectly educated, that the system could not be enforced without the 
gravest injury to Indian industries. Even if the whole field of existing 
industries could be covered by a list of special exceptions, it is obvious 
that no provision could be made in advance for the new industries 
which are springing up, and which it is necessary to foster and 
encourage in every possible way. Official procedure necessarily involves 
considerable delay; and it is possible that while the Government 
was ascertaining the exemptions necessary to enable a new industry 
to establish itself, that industry might find it impossible to continue 
the struggle for existence. 

In the fourth place, the imposition of a direct restriction on the 
hours of adult labour would be repugnant to the great majority 
of capitalists, both in India and abroad, who have invested, or are 
considering the question of investing, money in India. This is clear 
from the record of evidence. In the cases where owners of factories 
have expressed their approval of legislation restricting the hours of 
work of adult males, it is apparent that they are in favour of that 
course, not because they consider it advisable in itself, but because 
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they are impressed by the existence of serious abuses, and see no- 
other practicable alternative which would be effectual in preventing 
these abuses. Any course calculated to hamper employers in their deal¬ 
ings with their labour force, and to impose serious practical disabi¬ 
lities upon them in the internal management of their works, will certainly 
be keenly resented. This statement of the case does not, however, 
exhaust the question. As Sir John Hewett has pointed out in his note, 
which is printed with the evidence, there is reason to fear that, if legis¬ 
lation is now undertaken to limit the working hours of adult males to 
12 or 13 hours, it will not stop there, and attempts will be made in 
the future—not always suggested merely by the idea of doing justice 
to the operatives—to restrict still further their working hours. It 
was impossible to avoid observing the degree of importance attached 
to this question by English and Indian capitalists throughout India. 
It would be outside our province to enquire as to the justification for 
this attitude ; but there can be no doubt that the opinion is widely and 
strongly held that, if interference with adult labour be permitted, pres¬ 
sure will be brought to bear in order to utilize that power of interfer¬ 
ence in a manner calculated to promote the interests of Lancashire and 
Dundee, rather than of India. The prevalence of this impression— 
whether it be right or wrong is, for the purpose of the present discussion, 
immaterial—would undoubtedly adversely affect India’s industrial deve¬ 
lopment. 

47. We trust that we have made our position in respect of this 

matter clear. We are strongly 

Summary of our position on the question. . . 

opposed to any direct limitation of 
adult working hours, because we consider that there is no necessity 
for the adoption of this drastic course, because we are convinced 
that it would cause the gravest inconvenience to existing industries, 
most of which have never worked long hours, and because we think 
that such a measure would seriously hamper the growth of industrial 
enterprise. We believe that the working of adults for excessive hours in 
textile factories will be effectively prevented, incidentally, by the measures 
we propose for restricting the hours of “young persons,” women, 
and children. Had this effective alternative not been available, we are 
of opinion that direct limitation of the working hours of adults would 
then have been not only justifiable, but necessary, in order to prevent 
abuses which the Government could not, upon economic and human¬ 
itarian grounds, permit to continue or recur. 

Section IX.— The measures on which we rely for an indirect limitation 
of the worlcing hours of adult males, and the probable effect of these 
measures. 

48. The measures on which we 

The restrictive measures which will lead to a relv for an indirect restriction of 
limitation of adult working hours. 

the working hours of adult males 
to reasonable limits are:— 

(1) The formation of a “ young persons ” class, to comprise all 
young adults between the ages of 14 and 17, with working 
hours limited to 12 in any one day; 

2 C. & I. 
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1 (2) the reduction of the working hours of children from 7 hours 
to 6 hours; 

(3) the prohibition of the employment of “young persons,” 

women, and children before 5-30 a.m. or after 7 p.m. ; 

(4) the substitution of a compulsory interval after six hours’ 
continuous work, in place of the present mid-day interval; 
and 

(5) the assimilation of the restrictions placed upon the employ¬ 

ment of women to those proposed for the “ young persons ” 
class. 

The first four of these measures are the most important; the last is 
merely of subsidiary importance, in so far as the present question is 
concerned. 


Before discussing the probable effect of these suggested amend¬ 
ments of the law, we desire to lay stress upon the fact that they have 
not been proposed merely in order to avoid the necessity for the imposi¬ 
tion of a direct restriction on the working hours of adult males. That 
will, we hope, be one of the consequences which will follow from their 
adoption ; but the measures themselves were accepted by vs as necessary 
solely upon their own merits. We shall, in the following sections of the 
report, discuss these proposals fully, and explain in detail the reasons 
which appear to us to necessitate their acceptance ; for the present, we 
shall confine our remarks to the p.robable effect of these measures on the 
working hours of adult males. 

49. A.s has already been stated, excessive hours are in genera 1 worked 

. . . . „ in textile factories onlv; it will not 

EJzzt on colt-on mdls, spmnmj department . • 

therefore be necessary to discuss 
the effect of our proposals except as regards these factories. In the 
cotton spinning mills of Bombay, we have ascertained, by a detailed 
count in two cases, that approximately 24 per cent. of the adult male 
workers would fall within the “ young person ” class, if the age limits 
were fixed at 14 and 16. With the age limits at 14 to 17, as we propose, 
it may safely^ be assumed that the number of “ young persons ” will 
be approximately 25 per cmt. of the present total adult male staff in spin¬ 
ning mills, and in the spinning department of spinning and weaving mills. 
This estimate agrees closely with those given by tbe majority of the 
witnesses who were questioned on this point, anl with the results of 
detailed counts made by us in a m 11 at Hathras (19 per cent.) and an¬ 
other at Sholapur (23 percent.). In addition, from 3 to 5 per c?n f . of the 
staff in spinning mills will be composed of children, employed as doffers : 
the number is higher in Ahmedabad, where about 12 per cmt. of the 
total staff are half-timers : in Bengal the proportion varies from about 
10 per cent, to 12 per cent. : in Madras the average is about 20 per cent. 
It is, we think, a safe estimate to hold that approximately 30 per cent., 
or say one-third, of the staff in the spinning department will be com¬ 
posed of children and “young persons.” That being so, it is clear that 
the hours fixed for children and young persons will absolutely determine 
the working hours of the whole department. 
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The great majority of the witnesses examined agree on this point. 
In one or two cases it was suggested that a restriction of this character 
could be overcome by working the children and “ young persons ” 
harder during their legal working hours, and giving the male adults 
a somewhat easier time then, in consideration of their working the mill 
or department, as the case might be, unaided for the last hour or hour 
and a half at the close of the day, when the children and “ young persons 55 
had left. Such a scheme would not, in our opinion, be successful. Men 
are not capable of doing doffing work so quickly and expertly as children ; 
and it is very questionable whether they would, in any case, agree to 
do work which is regarded by them as peculiarly the work of children. 
Again, adult males are not good piecers ; for that, nimbleness of fingers 
and small stature are essentials. Agreeing in this respect with practi¬ 
cally all the managers who have been questioned on the subject, we are 
convinced that the hours of work fixed for the children and “ young 
persons ” would absolutely determine the working hours of all persons 
employed in cotton spinning. 


50. In the mills which combine spinning and weaving, the percentage 

Effect on cotton mills, weaving department. 


of “ young persons ” and women 


employed in the weaving and con¬ 
nected departments is not so large. Practically no chi’dren are employed 
in these departments. Actual count in two cases showed that, while only 
4 per cent, of the hands in the weaving shed were “young persons,” the 
number of women and “ young persons ” in the weaving, winding, draw¬ 
ing, sizing, and connected departments was in one case 17 per cent,, and 
in the other 25 per cent., of the total hands employed there. The number 
of protected persons is perhaps not so large that their hours would 
determine the working hours of the whole department. But the internal 


arrangements of ail. spinning and weaving mills are based upon the 
assumption that the spinning and weaving departments will work for 
approximately the same hours, or at any rate that the weaving depart¬ 
ment will not work longer hours than the spinning department; and the 
machinery in the two departments is in almost all cases driven by the 
same engine. It would not be economical as a rule to run one depart¬ 
ment while the other remained idle. Again, the weavers in cotton 
mills are much more independent than the spinners, a fact which, 
as regards Bombay, appears clearly from the evidence. They earn 
higher wages, and they have in many cases refused to work the 
same hours as the spinners, when they considered these hours too 
long. We do not believe that any considerable number of weavers 
could be induced to accept a permanent system under which they 
would work on at night, after all the spinners had left the mill. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, we are satisfied that it will 
be found impracticable to work the weaving department of any cotton 
textile mill longer than the spinning department. The natural ten¬ 
dency to bring the working hours to a uniform level throughout the 
mill will be too strong to be resisted. 


The restrictions which we suggest as regards the employment of 
“ young persons,” women, and children will not, theoretically, be suffi¬ 
cient to force millowners to limit the running time of their mills to 12 
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hours, inasmuch as it would be possible for them to work the children, 
women, and “ young persons ” in shifts spread over the whole period from 
6-30 a.m. to 7 p.m., while the adult males worked without being 
relieved. But we are convinced that this system of shifts would be im¬ 
possible in cotton mills, both on account of the disorganisation of work 
which would result from the frequent changes of the operatives, and also 
because of the scarcity of labour. Further, under the arrangement which 
we propose for intervals of rest after 6 hours’ continuous working, the 
maximum working hours of adult males in cotton textile mills, which 
require half-timers “ young persons ” and women as an integral part 
of their staff, would necessarily be reduced to 12J hours in any one day. 
In these circumstances, it is extremely unlikely that owners would 
arrange to work all the protected classes of operatives in shifts, merely 
in order to run the mill for half-an-hour longer each day. The loss of 
production and wastage due to two stoppages in 12^ hours actual 
r unnin g, as against one stoppage in a 12-hour day, would far outweigh 
any advantages that the former system might otherwise offer. 

51. There will, besides, be a strong inducement to owners to adopt 
a 12-hour day if, as we propose, any millowner declaring for an absolute 
12-hour day is relieved of the necessity of having the “young persons ” 
employed in his mill certified for age or registered. We also rely to 
some extent upon the probable views and wishes of the workers in 
respect of this matter. With a 12-hour day, the women and children 
could go to the mill in the morning, with their male relatives ; and all 
the members of a family—except the children on the morning shift— 
could return together in the evening. In addition to these reasons, 
we also attach considerable importance to the feeling which will, we 
consider, grow up among both owners and operatives in favour of an 
absolute 12-hour day. There is no doubt that a large number of mill- 
owners in Bombay are already anxious to revert to a 12-hour day, and 
we trust that our proposals will assist in crystallising that desire into 
an established custom. 

52. In jute mills the immediate effect of our proposals will be 

, , , . to limit the running time from 

Probable result of our proposals m 'jute mills . 

5-30 a.m. to 7 p.m., as these mills 
cannot be worked without the assistance of the protected workers. The 
number of children, women, and “young persons” actually employed 
at present is about 50 or 60 per cent, of the whole staff ; and the figure 
will of course be higher if the spinning and preparing departments only 
are considered. We trust that, as we anticipate in the case of cotton 
textile mills, the ultimate effect of our proposals may be the adoption 
of a 12-hour day in all jute mills ; but we consider it improbable that 
this result will be attained at once. The complicated shift system 
which we have already described is in force in all jute mill s, and is 
thoroughly understood by the workers ; it is the practice in these mills 
to work at present within the permissible limits of time for the employ¬ 
ment of women and children ; and it appears probable that the existing 
system will be continued for some time, in order to obtain the maximum 
possible production. As we have already mentioned, however, no worker 
in the preparing and spinning departments of a jute mill is at present 
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employed for more than 11 hours on any one day. In the weaving 
department the formation of regular shifts, with definitely ascertained 
intervals, will become necessary, under the proposals which we intend to 
make, unless the compulsory intervals referred to in paragraph 86 are 
arranged for ; and the probable effect of our recommendations as regards 
this class of workers will be to limit their actual -working hours to 10 J 
or 11 a day, consequent on the reduction in the running time of the mill 
from 15 to 13| hours. We consider it improbable .that the looms will 
be run longer than the spinning and preparing departments, for reasons 
similar to those which we have already advanced while discussing the 
question as regards cotton textile mills; and we are disposed to think 
that owners will prefer to arrange for regular shifts in the weaving 
department, rather than stop the machinery after each period of six 
hours. 


Section X.— The effect on the production per operative in textile factories 
of working days of varying length, and the probable effect of a general 
12 -hour day. 


53. At the beginning of our enquiries, we were of opinion that it 

The effect of working days of varying length on W0U ^ probably be possible to ob- 
produciion. tain from a large number of textile 

factories accurate statements showing the effect on the production per 
operative of working days of varying length. The information which we 
have been able to collect on this subject is, however, of but little value ; 
and a sufficient basis has not in general been given upon which to rest 
any definite conclusions. The conditions affecting production in Indian 
textile factories include so many factors, of which the length of the 
working day is only one, that it is quite impossible to base any opinion 
of a reliable character upon isolated statistics covering an indeterminate 
period, sucli as the majority of the mills have supplied. There is also 
the further complication that it is the custom, i n many cotton mills, to 
employ a number of additional hands, roughly proportional to the 
increase in running time, when the mill changes its system and works 
for longer hours.. This practice renders it impossible to obtain com¬ 
parative figures of any value showing the effect; of varying hours of 
work on the outturn oi the operatives in such mills. After close 
examination of the statements dealing with this question, and of the 
evidence hearing on it, we have reluctantly come to the conclusion that 
the greater portion of the material supplied must be discarded as 
valueless for our purposes. The opinions given are of the most conflicting 
character, and they are in general based upon insufficient data, and upon 
a somewhat cursory examination of the question. 


Available evidence bearing on the question. 


54. The only evidence upon 
which we can rely is:— 


(a) a statement, prepared from the records of three jute mills in 
Calcutta, giving the production statistics for twm years when 
daylight working, and working for long hours by electric 
light, respectively, w r ere resorted to ; and 
2 C. & I. 
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( b ) the statements given, and the evidence recorded, as to 
production in the Buckingham Mills in Madras, the Cawnpore 
Cotton Mills and Elgin Mills in Cawnpore, and the Empress 
Mills in Nagpore. 

55. The statement referred to at (a) above is reproduced as Appendix 
, . ., D. The conditions were normal 

Examination of the maternal. 

only for the first three months of 
each year, and the number of operatives remained the same throughout 
the whole period. Confining the comparison to these months, it appears 
that a decrease in the working time led to a decrease, but not a propor¬ 
tionate decrease, in production. The actual figures are:— 



Decrease in 
working time. 

Decrease in 
production. 

Mill A 

17-24% 

10-80 % 

Mill B 

17-24 % 

5-95 % 

Mill C 

17-24% 

13-90 % 

Average 

17-24 % 

10-44 % 


It is important to remember that the reduction in the length of the 
working day was made by the owners in all three cases in order to suit 
their own convenience; the workers were not aware of the reasons 
which led to a reduction of the working hours ; and they were not in 
a position to form any estimate as to the length of time for which reduced 
hours would be worked. In view of the experience gained as to this 
matter in European countries, it is obvious that it would be unfair to 
accept these results as representing the effect upon production which 
would probably be produced by reducing the hours of labour to the 
same extent, either permanently, or after explaining matters to the 
workers, and fixing a definite time limit for the experiment. 

56. A statement is appended to the evidence of Mr. Simpson, of 
Messrs. Binny & Co., Madras, showing the effect upon production of a 
10-hour day in the Buckingham Mills. It was intended to run the mill 
10 hours a day only, for a fortnight; but after the expiry of a week the 
piece-workers asked that the old system of working daylight hours might 
be reverted to. The figures given show that, while the average produc¬ 
tion per hour in lbs. was 1,116 for yarn, and 1,114 for cloth, during the 
preceding month, and 1,089 and 1,019, respectively, for the succeeding 
days of the month in which the experiment was made, it amounted to 
1,122 for yarn, and 1,116 for cloth, during the eight days for which the 
10-hour day was worked. The increase in production per hour was 
from 2 to 4 per cent., with a decrease in time of appro xim ately 17 per 
cent. The duration of the experiment was, however, so short that very 
little reliance can be placed on these figures. 

/ 

* The Cawnpore Cotton Mill has adopted a 12-hour day since February 
1907, after experimenting as to the most suitable working hours from 
an economic standpoint. Their experience is that in a 12-hour day they 
obtain as much production as they formerly did in a 13-hour day. 
In the opinion of the manager, the workers adapt themselves to the 
conditions under which they work; where the hours are short, they work 
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harder and better; where they are long, they dawdle over their work. 
There has been an increase of one-third of an ounce per spindle per day 
in the ring frames in the 12-hour day, as compared with the production 
in the 13-hour day, though this has been accompanied by a slight drop 
in the total production of the mules. The piece-workers earn as much 
in the 12-hour day as they did in the 13-hour day, rates having remained 
stationary. A statement as to the production of five pairs of mules in 
this mill, on which the attendance was most regular, is given in No. 96 
of the inspection notes, and detailed enquiries which we have since made 
point to the conclusion that that statement may be accepted as a fair 
comparative representation of the work done. The gross outturn 
increased by approximately 8 per cent, in the shorter day, and the piece¬ 
work wages of the operatives rose in the same proportion. In this mill 
there is strong European supervision in all departments. 

In the case of the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore, the management found that 
a 15-hour day led to bad work, great waste, and uneconomical work¬ 
ing. They reduced the hours gradually to 12, and have been working 
12 hours a day for the last eight years. Their experience is that the 
outturn and the piece-work wages are practically the same now as they 
were when long hours were worked. The piece-work rates have not 
been increased, but the earnings of the workers have remained practically 
stationary. 

Mr. Bezanji Dadabhoy, manager of the Empress Mills, Nagpore, has 
appended to his written evidence certain statements showing the eifect on 
production of working days of varying length. These statements show 
that, over a period of ten years, the production per spindle per hour is, 
on the average, higher the shorter the workingjlay. The difference is not, 
however, large. The utility of the statistics is materially discounted by 
the fact that, as the mill works daylight hours only, the short and the 
long days occur at different seasons of the year, when the spinning con¬ 
ditions are not the same. It is difficult to determine the effect of this 
on production; but there can be little doubt that, had it been pos¬ 
sible to make a comparison for the same period of the year, the differ¬ 
ence in favour of the short hour day would have been greater. 

57. This evidence points to the conclusion that the production per 
operative per hour rises to some extent when the length of the working 
day is reduced. It is improbable that this increase in the hourly pro¬ 
duction would ordinarily be sufficient to maintain the gross production 
at the same figure, if the hours of work were diminished to any material 
extent; but it is to be remembered that the statistics quoted were 
in some cases obtained under conditions which were certainly not 
favourable to any considerable increase in the energy or efficiency 
of the workers. In two cases only have we definite information as 
to the results of an experiment, carried out for a sufficiently long period, 
where the hours of work were deliberately reduced with a view to 
ascertaining the most suitable working day from an economic point 
of view. In both cases the results have been the same. It has been 
found that the 12-hour day is the most suitable, and that the gross 
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production in a 12-liour day exceeds or equals the production in a 15 or 
13-hour day. 

We do not desire to lay undue stress upon these results, as we are 
fully aware of the multiplicity of causes which prevent accurate com¬ 
parisons being made between the conditions obtaining at different 
periods of time, or at different places; but we consider that they are 
entitled to considerable weight when an attempt is being made to fore¬ 
cast the probable effect of the general adoption of a 12-hour day. Our 
observations have satisfied us that the Indian operative, is more adapt¬ 
able than employers of labour in India have hitherto believed; and 
we incline to the opinion—though we readily admit that we cannot 
produce any satisfactory statistical evidence likely to convince others— 
that the general adoption of a 12-hour day in textile factories in India 
would not materially reduce the output below that at present obtained 
in 13 hours. Production would probably fall off at first to a consider¬ 
able extent; but we believe that this would gradually be rectified, 
and that within a short time the production under a general 12-hour 
day would probably equal that now obtained by working for 13 or 
13^ hours. 


Section XI.— The formation of a “ young persons ” class, and the 

restrictions to he placed upon their hours of tvork. 

58. The summary which we have given of the information collected 

Proposal to create a “ young persons " class, and regarding the hours of work in 
the reasons therefor. factories in India shows that 

young adults are at present frequently called upon to work for ex¬ 
cessive hours. • In many cases obviously immature adults have been 
worked for as much as 15 hours a day; and we are satisfied that 
employment for such excessive hours must necessarily impair the 
physique, and stunt the development, of this class of workers. As Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel Mactaggart has noted, “young persons between 14 and 
18 are just these who are likely to suffer permanently from the effects 
of overwork, even for a limited period. They are also the persons 
most likely to be driven to working for longer hours than they wish 
to work, and in any case they are, owing to want of experience, in¬ 
capable of judging what is good for them.” We agree with these views ; 
and consider that, in the present conditions of employment in India, 
as disclosed in this report, it would be in the highest degree inadvisable 
to permit the unrestricted liberty which immature adults now enjoy in 
determining the duration of their hours of labour to continue. It is, we 
consider, the duty of the State to step in and protect a class which, 
as experience has shown, is unable to protect itself effectively ; and we 
are convinced that nothing short of a bard and fast limitation of their 
working hours will suffice. We propose that the new class should in¬ 
clude all workers from 14 to 17 years of age, and consider that their 
total actual working hours should be limited to 12 in any one day. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Yitbaldas Damodher Thackersey differs from the rest of 
the Commission as to the hour limit, and thinks that the actual work¬ 
ing hours of young persons should be limited ^to 12£, and of children 
(paragraph 63) to 6j^hours, a day. 
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59. The question of the formation of a class of “ young persons” has 

been discussed by the Textile 

Objections urged to the “ young ’persona" class. , r , ... » 

Factory Labour Committee of 
1906, and by the Indian Factory Commission of 1890. Sir Hamilton 
Freer-Smith’s Committee objected to the proposal mainly on the ground 
that it would occasion serious administrative inconvenience in actual 


working; the Indian Factory Commission of 1890, which was pre¬ 
sided over by Surgeon-Major Lethbridge, Inspector-General of Jails 
in Bengal, was opposed to the creation of a class intermediate between 
children and full-time workers, on the ground that the members of 
such a class would be squeezed out of industrial employment if their 
hours “ were restricted by law to any period between full-time and half¬ 
time work.” In the alternative the Commission was of opinion that these 
operatives would in fact, and despite the provisions of the law on the 
subject, be employed either as children, or as adults. That Commission 
also considered it unnecessary to impose any restrictions as to hours of 
labour on persons over 14 years, as in India children of that age were 
frequently beginning to assume the responsibilities of family life. The 
majority of the witnesses examined by us were opposed to the 
formation of a “ young persons ” class, chiefly on the ground that 
it would occasion serious administrative inconvenience by introducing 
new complications, and by increasing the burden of responsibility 
which at present rests on managers. There is reason to believe, how¬ 
ever, that the strength of the opposition to the proposal, as disclosed 
in the record of the evidence, is mainly due to the manner in which 
the suggestion was presented. The impression produced by the refer¬ 
ences to this matter in the papers sent to the witnesses apparently was 
that it was intended to create a class of workers, intermediate between 
children and adult male workers, fixing for this new class working hours 
which would not readily fit in with those of the other operatives. There 
was also the implication that it had become necessary to create such 
a class, owing to serious and habitual breaches of the law regarding 
the employment of children. Owners and managers were naturally 
unwilling to lend any support to such a charge by agreeing to the 
proposal; and they also dreaded the complicated restrictions regard¬ 
ing registration and medical examination which, on the analogy of the 
half-timer class, they doubtless assumed would be imposed. In many 
cases, when it was explained that the Commission did not contemplate 
the imposition of such restrictions if the factory affected were limit¬ 
ed to a 12-hour day, and when it was made clear that the hours 
of work would fit in with those which we intended to propose for 
women and children, and with those which we hoped would ultimately 
be adopted generally for adult male workers, the opposition to the 
proposal was at once withdrawn. 


60. The objections which have been taken on the ground of adminis¬ 
trative inconvenience to the crea- 

BepUes to these objections. tion of a “ yoU ng persons ” claSS 

will, we consider, be met to a large extent by the suggestion which we 
now make. We propose to exempt all factories which undertake 
to work for not more than 12 hours in each day from the necessity 

2 C. & I. 
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for registering their “young persons ” and of having them certified for 
age. A factory accepting this concession will render itself liable for 
employing any of its operatives over 12 hours, as if they were “ young 
persons ” ; but exceptions will be made in favour of the few adults 
employed in the boiler-house, engine-room, calendering, and other 
departments who have ordinarily, or occasionally, to come earlier or stay 
later than the main body of workers. We consider that the concession 
is one which can safely be offered to factories working not more than 
12 hours a day, and also that it will be some inducement to adopt a 
12-hour day. 

The administrative objections to our proposal will be still further 
minimised by the adoption of the suggestion that children, who have 
worked as half-timers, should be permitted to enter the “ young persons ” 
class without further medical examination, when the medical 
certificates obtained by them prior to their admission as half-timers 
show that they have attained the age of 14 years. In the great majority 
of cases there will therefore be no medical examination for age prior 
to admission to the “young persons” class. We also propose that 
no examination for physical fitness should in any case be made as re¬ 
gards “ young persons.” As has already been stated, the physique 
of this class is, on the whole, satisfactory ; out of over 1,000 “ young per¬ 
sons ” specially selected for examination, less than 2|- per cent, were 
considered physically unfit, apart from age ; and, as we have explained, 
the young adults specially selected for examination were picked out 
from the main body of workers either on account of their apparent youth, 
or because of their stunted or weakly appearance. In these circum¬ 
stances, it is apparent that the percentage of children over 14 years of 
age who arc physically unfit to work a 12-hour day must be practically 
negligible. In view of this fact, and of the practical difficulty of arrang¬ 
ing for the medical examination of so large a body of workers, we are of 
opinion that no examination for physical fitness need be required prior 
to the employment of “young persons.” 

The other objection which has been advanced against the 
proposal to form a “ young persons ” class is, in our opinion, met 
by the definition which we propose to give of that class, and by 
the nature of the restrictions which we suggest as to their employ¬ 
ment. It is obvious that a class of operatives working double the hours 
proposed for children, the same hours as women, and the same hours as 
the great majority of adults, will not be liable to be squeezed out of the 
ranks of industrial workers. 

61. We have, after careful consideration of the question, decided 
to advise that all workers from 14 to 17 years of age should be 
included within the “ young persons ” class. This decision is based upon 
the observations made during the course of our tour, when thousands 
of boys between the ages of 14 and 17 were observed, and nearly two 
thousand were minutely inspected. We regret that we are unable to 
agree with the conclusion arrived at by the Indian Factory Commis¬ 
sion of 1890, that “ Indian boys of 14 are, in the majority of instances, 
either married or about to be married, and begin to assume the respon¬ 
sibilities of family life.” When we began our investigations, we shared 
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that opinion ; it soon became apparent, however, that it was not in 
accord with the facts, at least in so far as factory operatives as a class are 
concerned. A thorough physical examination of large numbers of these 
immature adults was made by us, and we are satisfied that the nubile 
age of males of this class is considerably higher than the Commission of 
1890 assumed. The limits of age which we propose are, in our opiniftn, 
suitable. We would point out that one of the main objections taken by 
the members of the 1890 Commission to any increase in the age limit 
above 14 years—the objection that “ young persons ” over that age 
would either be deprived of employment altogether, or forced to work as 
half-timers on half pay—is met by the fact that the class of “ young 
persons ” which we propose to create will, in the great majority of cases, 
work the same time as the adult males, and double the working time 
of the children. We have already explained that there is a special 
demand for this class of workers in all textile factories; and we see no 
reason to believe that the restrictions which we propose to. place 
upon their employment will result in any reduction of the wages which 
they now earn. 

Section XII.— Children or half-timers ; the age limits to he fixed ; and 
the hours of work to be permitted. 

62. Agreeing in this respect with the great majority of the witnesses 

Age limits for employment of children to examined, we consider that the 
remain unaltered. present age limits for the employ¬ 

ment of children need not be altered. Although it is clear that the 
strain of the present working hours has affected children more 
severely than any other class, we consider that the proper remedy is 
to reduce the number of working hours, rather than to increase the 
age limit. It has repeatedly been pointed out that parents in India 
desire their children to become wage-earners at the earliest possible 
moment; there is no question of conscious cruelty, but children are 
in fact made to work as soon as they are capable of earning even the 
smallest addition to the family income. In these circumstances, if 
the minimum age limit for the employment of children in factories were 
increased, it is inevitable that they would merely be forced to perform 
other, and probably more laborious, work until they had attained the age 
qualifying them for factory employment. We see no reason to suggest 
any alteration in the upper limit of age for half-timers ; under our pro¬ 
posals children will, after reaching the age of 14, be protected from the 
consequences of excessive work until they attain the age of 17 years. 

63. In view of the results of our investigations as to the physical 
, , . , condition of half-time children 

Seduction proposed in their working hours. 

employed m factories, we are 
strongly of opinion that it is necessary to reduce the severe strain 
under which they at present work. We have explained our reasons for 
rejecting the suggestion to increase the age limit of this class, and the 
only practicable alternative which will secure our object is to reduce 
the number of hours for which they are now permitted to work. 
It is frequently stated that the children in a textile factory are £ot 
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worked hard; that they enjoy numerous intervals of rest; that the 
work required of them is light and intermittent in character ; and that 
they are not subjected to a strain comparable with that borne by the 
other workers. We do not entirely agree with these views. In all textile 
factories it is essential that the doffing should be done as quickly as 
possible; and the children undoubtedly work hard at each doff. 
Further, it is naturally the aim of the factory manager to arrange 
matters so that the children are employed as continuously as possible on 
doffing work ; and, though they are usually alert enough to circumvent 
these intentions to some extent, yet the work is undoubtedly much 
more constant than has been supposed. In jute mills the doffing work 
is very hard while it lasts ; all the apparatus dealt with is heavier than 
in cotton spinning; and the children are urged to the utmost speed, 
as the spindles fill very quickly, and doffing is much more continuous 
than in a cotton mill. The doffers in the jute mills work with 
wonderful rapidity. In cotton mills, though the work is neither so 
hard nor so continuous as in jute factories, the children work in rooms 
full of noisy machinery, sometimes badly ventilated, and frequently 
excessively hot. In our opinion there can be no question that the 
children employed in textile factories are subjected to a severe 
strain during their working hours ; and we were specially struck with 
the tired and listless look of the children in factories which we visited 
at the close of hot working days. In view of the experience which our 
investigations have enabled us to acquire as to the general physical 
condition of the half-time operatives, we are of opinion that children over 
9 and under 14 years of age should not be permitted to work on any one 
day for more than 6 hours. In suggesting this period, we have borne 
in mind the absolute necessity of proposing a limit of time which will 
fit in with the other limits which we propose as regards the hours of work 
of “ young persons ” and women, and with our reasonable anticipations 
as to the probable hours of employment of adult males. This point, the 
vital importance of which was strongly emphasised by the Factory 
Commission of 1890, has not hitherto always been kept in view; but 
in all cases where it has been lost sight of, the limitations which ignored 
it have, as a matter of actual practice, been disregarded. The scheme 
which we propose is not open to that objection. We anticipate that, if 
our suggestions be adopted, the great majority of textile cotton nulls 
will work a 12-hour day; male adults, women, and “ young persons” 
will then be employed during the whole running time of the mill, while 
the children will in the maj ority of cases work continuously for half 
that period, the sets changing about noon. The present limit of seven 
hours’ work for children was fixed mainly in consideration of the fact 
that, as all factories worked daylight hours, the maximum working 
time could not exceed 13 J hours a day; the limit for children was 
therefore fixed at half that period, allowing one quarter of an 
hour’s margin in order to cover all possible cases. It was not anti¬ 
cipated, however, that children would be worked, on the average, for 
more than 6 hours a day throughout the year, or for more than 6f 
hoars, as a maximum, during any one day, even in the hot weather 
season. The alteration which we now propose in the legal working 
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hours of children will give effect to the intentions of the Commission of 
1890; and we trust that the administrative arrangements which we 
propose will he sufficient to secure that the new limit is not evaded 
or ignored, as the present limitation has been. 

Section XIII. —The restrictions to he placed upon the working hours 

of women. 

64. In a previous portion of this report, we have pointed out that, 
as the restrictions at present imposed on the employment of women are 
suited neither to the operatives themselves, nor to their employers, 
they have been ignored in practice. We have also expressed the opinion 
that the general physical condition of the female operatives in the various 
factories visited was uniformly excellent. In these circumstances, and in 
view of the advantages which would follow from the adoption of this 
course, we consider that it would be advisable to allow women to work 
for the same hours as “ young persons, ” i.e., for not more than 12 hours 
in any one day, with at least one interval during the day. We are 
satisfied, from our own observations and from the evidence of the medi¬ 
cal witnesses examined on the point, that women can work these hours 
without danger of injury to their health. Lieut-:nant-Coionel Mactaggart 
expresses the same opinion as the result of his inspections throughout 
the Bombay Presidency. The change which we suggest will, if it be 
adopted in actual practice, tend materially to simplify the organisation 
of work in most factories employing women; while, if the new condi¬ 
tions should prove distasteful to them, they will still be able to obtain 
employment, in the reeling and winding departments in textile mills , 
where practically all female workers not engaged in seasonal factories 
are at present employed. The work there is entirely piece-work; and 
the women would still be able to come and go freely, as at present. 
Women can now work for 11 hours, Avith an interval of lj hours, 
making the total period of employment 12^ hours per day; this total 
period will not necessarily be extended under our proposals. The 
alternative which we suggest will open a new avenue of employment 
to women ; and, if we may judge from the remarks recorded on this 
subject by the Indian Factory Commission of 1890, and from our 
own observations, the measure will be popular with the operatives 
themselves, and will enable them to recover the position which they 
held prior to the introduction of the present limitations on their hours 
of work. Doubts have been expressed as to whether women would in 
any case work in the preparation, spinning, or wea\ing departments 
of a mill alongside male workers ; and it has been stated that their form of 
garment renders their employment in those departments difficult or 
impossible. Two of the members of the Commission, who have visited 
Pondicherry, inform us that in the mills there, where women are per¬ 
mitted to work the same hours as the men, a large number are em¬ 
ployed on the ring frames: these women work about 12 hours 
daily throughout the year, and are a robust, healthy-] ooking lot. 
Prior to the introduction of the present restrictions, women were 
also employed to a large extent in the spinning departments of the 
2 C. & I. 
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Ahmedabad mills. If the removal of these restrictions should lead 
to the employment of women to a larger extent in textile factories, 
that will assist in relieving the present scarcity of labour. It will also 
bind down employers of labour in these factories more closely to the 
acceptance of a general 12-hour day. It is, however, essential to the 
success of our proposals that the working hours for women should be 
identical in all respects with those fixed for “ young persons,” and that 
the same intervals of rest should be prescribed. If any divergence be 
permitted, it would become difficult or impossible to arrange for the em¬ 
ployment of women in the departments in which children, “ young per¬ 
sons, ” and adult males are working; and, as formerly happened, they 
would in practice be excluded from these departments of the factory. 

Section XIV. — The limits of time within which “ young persons ,” 
women, and children should he allowed to work. 

65. W omen and children are, under the present law, permitted to 

Time limits to be imposed upon the total work between the hours of 5 A.M 
working period of all protected workers. aa d g RM> . j n the cage of women 

these time limits may be disregarded if a system of employment by shifts 
is in force, and the arrangements for the working of these shifts are 
approved by the local inspector. The effect of these provisions upon the 
operatives is seen most clearly in the case of the Calcutta jute mills. 
About half the children are required to be at the mill by 5 a.m., and they 
have frequently to walk two or three miles before arriving there. 
The following facts were ascertained by us on our visit to a certain 
jute mill near Calcutta, and are quoted from our inspection notes:— 

“ The operatives are mostly Bengalis living in surrounding villages up to 3 or 
4 miles off. The first warning whistle is blown at 3 a.m. Enquiry- 
showed that a half-timer, a child of not more than 7 years, selected 
by the Commission at random, had to leave his home every morning 
at 4 a.m. and walk 2 miles to the mill.” 

Children employed in the set which begins work at 5 a.m. are generally 
free to leave the mill at 3 or 3-30 p.m. ; while those employed in the set 
which works till 8 p.m;., the closing hour of the mill, are obliged to attend 
at 9 a.m. The children therefore must remain in the mill for 10 or 11 
hours each day ; and they have either to be up very early in the morning, 
or to remain up till a comparatively late hour at night. The evidence 
of the workers examined, and the opinions given by the various managers 
consulted on this subject, show clearly that the necessity for coming 
to the mill so early as 5 a.m. is regarded by all the workers, adult males, 
women and children alike, as a serious hardship ; and it appears probable 
that the early start is responsible to a considerable extent for the shortage 
of labour. The hardships experienced under this system are intensified 
in some cases owing to the fact that the children and women not infre¬ 
quently remain in the mill until such time as they can be accompanied 
to their homes by their male relatives. Popular feeling is strongly against 
the practice of allowing women to go out alone during the hours of dark¬ 
ness, and in many cases a woman may be compelled to defer her departure 
from the mill for an hour or two, till her husband or some relative can 
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accompany her. The period of absence from home may in this manner 
be extended by one or two hours, while from half an hour to three-quarters 
of an hour may be spent in walking home from the mill. In this manner 
the total period of absence may extend to 14 or 14j hours in the case 
of children, and possibly to a longer period for some women. We 
are satisfied that, under the conditions prevailing in India, these 
long absences from their residences must be detrimental to the health 
of women, “ young persons,” and children. The children cannot be 
properly fed if they or their mothers remain absent from home for 
14 hours or so each day ; and the strain of the work in the mill must 
necessarily tell on them more severely if they are obliged to remain in 
the mill compound for some hours after their legitimate work has been 
finished. 

66. For these reasons we consider that no woman, “ young person,” 
or child should be permitted to work except between the hours of 
5-30 a.m. and 7 f.m., local mean time. This limitation will, we consider, 
be effective in checking to a considerable extent the abuses which 
exist at present owing to the employment of women and children at 
hours which are not only extremely inconvenient to them, but also 
injurious to their health. It will protect to some extent all women 
operatives who have household duties to perform, and will thereby 
tend to promote the general health of the whole body of workers. And 
it will also, we anticipate, render work in textile factories more 
attractive to the protected persons, and so increase the supply of labour. 
The hours over and above the 12 hours of actual employment 
leaves an ample margin for the longest intervals of rest likely to be 
given in any factory. 

67. As an exception to this general rule, we propose that all women 
and ‘ 4 young persons ” employed in cotton ginning factories should be 
permitted to work for 12 hours without any limitation as to the 
period within which they can be employed. We have already explained 
the system in force in these factories, the short duration of the busy 
season, and the character of the employment which they offer. Men 
are seldom employed on gins; the work is so light that women are 
peculiarly fitted to undertake it; and, as it has now come to be regarded 
as a woman’s work, difficulty would probably be experienced in get¬ 
ting men to undertake it. The majority of the witnesses examined on 
this point were of opinion that, if women were prohibited from work¬ 
ing on gins at night, it would be difficult, and in some cases impossible, 
to obtain male labourers to take their place. It is also certain that 
any such prohibition would not only increase the cost of ginning, but 
would also diminish the opportunities of employment offered to women. 
We have pointed out, in a previous section of the report, that ginning 
factories afford a considerable number of women employment suited 
to their strength, at a time when these women would find difficulty in 
obtaining work at their ordinary avocations ; and we are opposed to any 
measure which would withdraw from this class of poor people a congenial 
and fairly well paid employment. The objections ordinarily advanced to 
the employment of women at night do not apply with much force to the 
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case now under discussion. The majority of the women employed in 
ginning factories are past middle age ; and they work, seated, in one 
room, where male workers only come occasionally. No children are 
employed inside ginning factories, and infants are very seldom seen there. 
The physical disadvantages to the younger generation, and the moral 
objections as regards the employment of the women themselves, are 
therefore very much less than in the case of any other form of factory 
labour. 

68. We also think that the Imperial Government should have 
power to permit, in exceptional cases, the employment of “young 
persons” at night, provided always that they are not employed for 
more than 12 hours out of the 24. It has never been the practice in 
Indian textile factories to work day and night with two shifts, as in 
China and Japan. But it is within the range of possibility that the 
trade might find it necessary to adopt all-night working in self-defence 
against foreign competition; and the 'contingency, remote though it 
appears to be, ought to be provided for. We would not, however, 
extend the concession to the employment of either women or children 
at night. 

69. We have proposed that the hours within which it will be 
permissible to employ women, “young persons,” and children in ordinary 
factories should be fixed at 5-30 a.m, and 7 r.M., loco! mean time. It is evi¬ 
dent that if Indian standard time were recognised for the purpose of this 
provision, there would be wide variations in the actual time of starting 
and stopping work at different places ; for instance, mills at Karachi 
would start work 90 minutes earlier in the day than those in Calcutta. 
It will therefore be necessary for each Local Government to fix once for all, 
for each industrial centre where local time is not officially recognized, the 
equivalent of 5-30 a.m. and 7 f.m. local mean time in terms of Indian 
standard time, to the nearest quarter of an hour ; we do not recommend 
a closer approximation. We do not consider that any difficulty will be 
experienced in giving effect to this in practice. 


Section XY .—The arrangements to he made for half-timers’ sets. 


70. The system upon which children are employed at present varies 

from factory to factory ; in some 

The arrangements for half-timers' sets. . . , 

it is the custom to employ the 
half-timers in morning and afternoon sets for the full period of seven 
hours continuously, or with an interval of half an hour only; in others 
the children are employed on what we call the “split set” system, 
that is, they work for about half the total time in the morning, and 
then, after an interval of three hours or so, complete the remaining portion 
of their seven hours in the afternoon. We have already explained how 
the latter system lends itself to the evasion of the law. It undoubtedly 
facilitates the working of children in the same mill for hours far in 
excess of the legal limit, and for this reason we should have preferred 
if the system could have been entirely prohibited. But it is actually in 
force at present in some cotton mills, and in practically all jute mil ls. 
We have discussed its working in the former case ; in the latter it is 
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thoroughly understood by the children, and, except in one particular to 
which we have already referred, it is carried out in a satisfactory mann er. 
The absolute prohibition of the system would practically force jute 
mills to employ a much larger staff of children, some of whom would 
work for less than 6 hours a day. We are of opinion, therefore, that 
the system cannot be entirely disallowed, and recommend that it be 
permitted subject to the modification explained in the succeeding 
paragraph. 


71. We are satisfied that the reasonable requirements of all 
the factories concerned would be met by an arrangement under which 
children could be employed either continuously for 6 hours, or in 
broken periods not exceeding 6 hours in all, provided always that the 
total period of employment was comprised within 8| consecutive hours. 
This limitation would not interfere with the working of jute mill s, 
and would enable cotton mills adopting the “split set” system to 
retain it, with slight modifications. Under our proposal, no child need 
remain on the mill premises for more than 8-| hours in any one day. It 
is also probable that the opportunity which the system affords of 
giving an interval of two hours during the period of the child’s employ¬ 
ment might be utilized by some mills in order to prevent the children 
from obtaining employment for the second half of the day at another 
factory. Further, the system could probably be worked so as to give 
the children an interval of about two hours in which to attend school. 

72. Except as regards ginning factories, where the conditions are 

„ „ . peculiar and will be discussed in a 

Definition of shifts. 

succeeding section of the report, 
we consider that all shifts of workers or sets of children must be definitely 
fixed as regards the hours of work, and the allocation of the workers 
to definite shifts or sets, before they can be recognized as shifts or sets 
for the purposes of the law. Unless this condition be insisted upon, it 
will be impossible in the case of large factories to control effectively the 
hours of work of any class of operatives, or to detect or punish evasions 
of the law. 


Section XYI.— The certification of children for age and 'physical fitness. 


73. The employment of children under nine years of age in factories 
. , .... , . . constitutes one of the most serious 

1 he certification of children for age and fitness. 

abuses which we have discovered. 
The preceding sections of the report deal fully with this matter, and show 
the extent to which the practice of employing under-age children obta ins 
We are strongly of opinion that this wide-spread abuse cannot be effec¬ 
tually prevented unless a hard and fast rule be laid down that no child 
shall be permitted to work in any factory unless certified to be not under 
the age of nine years. W e are also convinced, as a result of the obser¬ 
vations regarding the general health and physique of child workers, which 
have been dealt with in a preceding section of this report, that an 
examination for physical fitness is necessary prior to permitting a child 
to undertake factory work. 

2 C. & I. 
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74. The certificate of age and physical fitness should be obtained 

from a certifying surgeon appoint- 

Arrangmentt tor procuring certificatet. , . , - . . 

ed for this purpose, bach certify¬ 
ing surgeon should have a fixed office at which he would attend daily, 
at a stated hour, to examine any persons applying for certificates. 
He would also visit each mill as often as possible to grant certifi¬ 
cates to children assembled there for examination. But besides this, 
to expedite certification at the mills, the certifying surgeon for each 
centre should be authorized to approve of any medical practitioner 
as a provisional certifying authority, if he is of opinion that that 
practitioner can be trusted to carry out the work properly, and 
that he possesses qualifications sufficient to enable him to pronounce 
accurate opinions as to the physical fitness and age of children. 
Provisional certificates should remain in force only until the first visit 
of the certifying surgeon to the mill in which the child works. In 
all cases, the provisional certificates granted should be countersign¬ 
ed by the certifying surgeon, after a personal examination of the 
children at the mill; and if the certifying surgeon refuses to 
countersign any certificate, the child to whom that certificate was 
granted should be debarred from working in a factory until a proper 
certificate of age and fitness has been obtained. 'We consider that it 
would be an unnecessary refinement, and that it would occasion serious 
practical difficulties, to limit the certificates of physical fitness to 
particular occupations, or to individual factories. The certifying 
surgeons, where they are appointed solely for this purpose, should in all 
cases be paid entirely by the Government; they should not be permitted 
to undertake private practice ; and they should be prohibited from 
receiving any remuneration, direct or indirect, from factory-owners. 
Where it is impracticable to appoint a special officer solely for this 
work, it should be undertaken by the Civil Surgeon of the district, 
or by such other medical officer as the Local Government may appoint. 
In such cases the certifying surgeon should not be permitted to accept 
any remuneration from the factory-owners, direct or indirect, in respect 
of his certifying work. He should be paid for that solely by the 
Government. 


75. We consider that all inconvenience to factory-owners in 
respect of delay in certification will be obviated by the provision which 
recognizes the provisional certificate of any approved medical practi¬ 
tioner. The majority of the large mills employ their own medical officers, 
who attend regularly at the mill each day. In cases where the medical 
officer of the mill was, in the opinion of the certifying surgeon, a suitable 
person to whom to entrust the duty of certifying the children provision¬ 
ally, all candidate? for employment could be examined by him each day 
at the mill. In other cases, it will generally be practicable for the mill- 
owners to arrange for the attendance of an approved medical man, at 
times convenient to themselves. We consider that, as regards the larger 
factories in India, which are situated at four or five industrial centres, it 
will be possible to arrange matters so that the certifying surgeon will visit 
each mill once in every seven days. The provisional certificates will, 
however, remain valid for the period between the certifying surgeon’s 
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visits, in all cases. All provisional certificates granted will be scrutinized 
by tbe certifying surgeon, who will re-examine tbe children ; and in this 
manner an effective check will be maintained over the proceedings of the 
provisional certifying officers. -4s the certifying surgeon should have the 
power to revoke any authority granted to sign these certificates, it is 
improbable that the system we propose will be abused. 

. 76. We consider that it would greatly facilitate inspection if the 

certificates of age granted to 

Certificates to be carried by children. children were carried by them 

while at work. At Ahmedabad, and some other places in the Bombay 
Presidency, the children kept their certificates in small tin cases hung 
round their necks, and under this arrangement we found that they 
could be identified with ease and certainty. We would strongly 
recommend the general adoption of this system, although we do not see 
our way to prescribe it as a compulsory measure. 

77. We are strongly of opinion that the certifying surgeons solely 

„ . , , , appointed for this work should 

Proposal to abolish payment of fees for 1 r 

certificates. receive no remuneration, direct or 

indirect, from factory-owners. We cannot approve of a system tending 
to create any bias, however small, in favour of arranging matters in 
a manner acceptable to millowners. In the case of certifying surgeons 
not specially appointed for the purpose of certifying children for factory 
employment, we should have preferred a system under which these 
officers also would have been absolutely independent of factory-owners. 
That is, however, impracticable in cases where the certifying surgeon is, 
as he usually will be, the Civil Surgeon of the district; but even in such 
cases we are strongly of opinion that no fees for certifying work should 
be paid to him by employers of labour. We consider that the certifying 
of children for factory employment should be regarded as one of the 
ordinary administrative functions of Government; and that, as such, it 
should be paid for by the Government itself, the 4-anna fee at present 
charged for each certificate being abolished. Children coming for 
employment for the first time often have not got the 4 annas to pay, and 
in such cases there is either delay, or the mill pays the fee and keeps the 
certificate. The abolition of the fee will simplify matters much, and be 
received as a welcome concession at a time when the certification of all 
children is going to be strictly enforced. In any case the certificate 
should always be considered the absolute property of the child. The 
question of compensating medical officers for the loss which they 
would in certain cases sustain under such an arrangement will, 
we presume, be considered by the Government. 


Section XVII.— The application of the Act to ginning and other seasonal 
- factories. 

78. Under section 2 of the Indian Factories Act, all factories 

which work for ‘ ‘ less than four 

Proposal to apply the Act to all seasonal factories. months in the whole in any one 

year” are excluded from its 
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scope. No definite test period is, however, prescribed; and in con¬ 
sequence different views have been held as to the operation of the 
words quoted. On the one hand it is contended that, if the factory 
works for less than 120 days in any one year, it does not come under 
the Act for that year, and it also remains exempt from the Act until 
it can be proved to have worked for a longer period, in which case it 
again becomes subject to the provisions of the Act, but not with re¬ 
trospective effect. On the other hand it is urged that, if a factory 
has once come under the Act, it must be presumed that it is likely to 
work for more than four months in the year until the contrary 
has been clearly demonstrated; and the factory must remain under 
the Act until satisfactory evidence covering a reasonable number of 
years, and warranting its exclusion, has been produced. Difficulties 
have also been experienced as regards the position of seasonal factories 
opened for the first time. In such cases there is no evidence either 
in favour of inclusion or exclusion; and the factory usually works 
unrestrictedly until definite evidence is obtainable, showing that it has 
in fact come within the scope of the Act. It is obvious, however, 
that in all such cases, and in the case of factories excluded from the 
scope of the Act because they have been shown to have worked for less 
than four months in one year, the factory will have unrestricted liberty 
as regards practically the whole of one season’s work at least, even 
if, during that season, it does in fact work for more than four months. 
These difficulties in the interpretation of the present Act, and inequal¬ 
ities in its operation, occasion considerable trouble to Government 
officials and to factory-owners. Further, there are obvious objections to 
having two factories of a similar character, side by side, wor kin g pre¬ 
cisely the same hours and for the same period, of which one is under 
the Act, and subject to all the limitations which the Act imposes, while 
the other is entirely unrestricted. 

79. As a result of our investigations, we consider that the sea¬ 
sonal factories which are at present excluded from the Act solely on 
the ground that they do not work for more than four months in any 
one year should be made subject to its provisions. These factories 
are, in general, cotton ginning factories, and they are usually constructed 
upon the cheapest possible lines. Gins are often erected in poorly 
constructed buildings; the floor upon which they are supported is fre¬ 
quently so badly constructed that it vibrates to an excessive extent; 
the machinery and boilers are sometimes bought second-hand ; and 
the management is in many cases unsatisfactory and inefficient. The 
risk of accident, and the probability of serious abuses being practised, 
are much greater in such factories than in larger* concerns. Their 
complete freedom from control is also prejudicial to the interests of the 
larger and better managed factories where sound machinery is used, 
adequate supervision maintained, and the provisions'of the Act are gene¬ 
rally observed. We consider it unnecessary to elaborate the arguments 
in favour of the proposal that the limitation of the scope of the Act to 
factories working for not less than four months in the year should be 
abolished, as this amendment of the law was accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1905, after consulting all the Local Governments on 
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the subject. It will be sufficient to say that the present limitation 
is indefinite, and difficult to work in practice; that it excludes from 
all control a class of factories where abuses are peculiarly liable to 
occur; and that our investigations enable us to say positively that the 
withdrawal of this limitation will inflict no appreciable hardship upon 
any industry. 

80. We recommend, however, that the proposals which we have 

Employment of women at night, and arrangement as regards factories gene- 

of shifts m ginning factories. rally should be modified in two 

respects as regards cotton ginning factories. In the first place, we consi¬ 
der that women and ‘ 4 young persons ” should be allowed to work in 
gins at night. They should, we consider, be allowed to work, by day or 
by night, for not more than 12 hours out of the 24. We have already 
given our reasons [for this recommendation. In the second place, 
we propose that in the case of ginning factories running for more than 
12 hours a day -it should be considered a sufficient compliance with the 
law limiting the hours of work of women and “ young persons ” to 12 
in any one day if additional workers are employed to the extent 
necessary to reduce the hours of work of each woman or ‘ ‘ young 
person ’ ’ to not more than 12 hours, assuming that the work, during 
the total period for which the factory runs, is uniformly distribut¬ 
ed among all the workers. For example, if a factory with 20 gins, 
for which 20 women would be required for work on the gins, runs for 
16 hours, it would be accepted as a sufficient compliance with the 
law if , or 27 women, were actually engaged for work on the gins 
only. W e are of opinion that it would be difficult, and possibly im¬ 
practicable, to attempt to enforce a definite shift system in such cases. 
The majority of the ginning factories are small concerns which cannot 
bear the cost of highly skilled management, and the arrangement of 
definite, ascertained shifts in such cases would probably be beyond 
the abilities of the staff. The workers are not accustomed to the shift 
system, and would not readily understand it ; on the other hand, the 
method of obtaining relief by employing a number of additional 
workers is familiar to them, and there is no reason to think that it would 
not in actual practice secure the object aimed at—the restriction of 
the hours of work of women and “ young persons ” to not more than 
12 on any one day. There is the further point that the system which 
we propose to allow in this case is not open to the objections which 
render its adoption absolutely impracticable in larger factories. The 
ordinary ginning factory is in a small building of one room, and em¬ 
ploys only from 50 to 100 hands: in these circumstances inspec¬ 
tion is always easy. The system which we propose to sanction 
has been working in a satisfactory manner in Khandesh for years. Ex¬ 
perience there has shown that it is effective and practicable ; and in these 
circumstances we see no reason for refusing to recommend its general 
adoption in similar cases elsewhere, even although the proposal is open 
to certain obvious theoretical objections. 

81. A large number of the witnesses examined have suggested 

, . . . , J . that it would materially assist the 

The Sunday holiday m ginning factories. 

ginning industry if the factories 
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were exempted from the necessity of granting the Sunday holiday. 
The work comes in in rushes ; and it is often very inconvenient to close 
down on Sunday. They would prefer an arrangement under which the 
factories could close on any four days in the month selected by them. 
This would admit of cleaning the boilers, overhauling the machinery, 
and effecting general repairs, without encroaching on the short period 
available for ginning each year’s crop. It appears, however, that the 
Local Governments have in certain similar cases taken action under sec¬ 
tion 5-B, sub-section (2),"clause (c) of the Act; and in these circumstances 
we see no necessity to make any definite recommendation in respect of 
this matter. Any doubt which may at present be felt as to the appli¬ 
cability to such cases of the provision quoted will be removed if the word¬ 
ing which we suggest in the draft Bill appended to this report be adopted. 

82, One point which primarily concerns seasonal factories, but 

which affects other factories also. 

Outside labour in seasonal and other factories. , ,. . T 

remains to be noticed. In gin¬ 
ning factories it is the custom for the owners of the cotton sent for gin¬ 
ning to engage workers to stack it in the compound, and to pick it 
over there, in order to remove the “ yellow stain.” These workers have 
nothing to do with the ginning operations, they do not enter the factory 
proper, and they are in no way under the control of the owner of the 
factory. Similarly in rice mills the paddy is brought from the boats 
to the mill by coolies who are engaged solely for this work by the mill, 
or by a contractor, and who do not enter any portion of the factory 
where machinery is in operation. The Government of Burma has directed , 
that such workers should not be regarded as within the scope of the Act, 
and we agree with that view. Although they may, technically speaking, 
bo employed within a factory, their work is not factory work in the 
ordinary acceptation of that term ; and there could be no justificaiton for 
bringing them within the scope of the Act while dock labourers or agri¬ 
cultural labourers, for example, remained outside its purview. For the 
same reasons, we consider that the class of workers we have already re¬ 
ferred to, who are employed in the compounds of ginning factories, should 
be excluded from the scope of the Act. Cases of an analogous charac¬ 
ter occur in practically all factories, and we are of opinion that they should 
be similarly dealt with. 

Section XYIII. —The question of exempting mills working without 
artificial light from certain restrictions. 

83. A number of the witnesses examined by us were in favour 

Arguments in favour of a daylight working ^hat is termed the mi- 

day. tural working day,” that is, 

a day extending from dawn to dusk, and therefore varying in length ac¬ 
cording to the season of the year and the locality. Most of them were 
in favour of allowing mills fitted with electric light installations to 
work a fixed 12-hour day throughout the year, while mills not provided 
with installations would be allowed to work the natural day. They 
contended that it is the custom in India to work from dawn to 
dusk ; that the mill hands throughout the country thoroughly under¬ 
stand the system, and that there is no evidence to show that it places 
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any undue strain on them. Throughout the year, the average length of 
the working day, under the daylight system, would he less than 12 hours, 
while in the hot weather the longest day would not exceed 14J hours 
(13| of actual work) in Northern India, or 13f hours (12| of actual 
work) in Bombay. It is urged that these hours cannot be considered 
as in any way excessive, considering the fact that the length of the 
actual working day in the cold weather would not ordinarily exceed 
11 hours. 


84. We have carefully considered this question, and are unable 


Objections to the proposal. 


to agree with the arguments 
advanced. We consider that 


a system which renders it possible to keep the operatives in or about 
the mill for 14J hours, and actually at work for 13| hours, during the 
hottest period of the year, and which precludes them from enjoying 
a single hour of daylight at their homes, throughout the year/except 
on prescribed holidays, stands self-condemned. The custom of actually 
working labourers for these long hours did not exist in India before 
textile factories were established. Further, under the system it would 
be necessary to permit “ young persons ” to work for the full running 
time of the mill, while children would be required to work for half that 
period. We object strongly to any proposal w T hich would admit of chil¬ 
dren and “young persons ” being worked for more than 6 and 12 hours, 
respectively; the children employed in factories are, as a rule, weakly and 
of poor physique, and we are deliberately of opinion that it would be 
wrong to impose on them this extra strain at the hottest time of year. 
We also believe that, so long as daylight hours are worked, little im¬ 
provement can be expected either in the habits of the workers, or in 
their efficiency. The hot weather days are so long, and the climatic 
and other conditions are then so trying, that the operatives naturally 
dawdle as much as possible over their work ; and the habits which these 
conditions induce and intensify are so much in accord with the natural 
inclinations of the workers that the tendency is to continue these 
leisurely methods throughout the year. Another objection to which 
we attach great importance is that, under the arrangements proposed, 
it would be possible for many of the operatives to work very long hours 
during the hot weather, by daylight, and then to accept employment 
in the cold weather in mills working a fixed 12-hour day by electric 
light. Large numbers of operatives are always willing to work excessive 
hours, if they can thereby earn correspondingly higher wages. We 
are also opposed to the suggestion on administrative grounds ; it 
would in our opinion be almost impossible to work the two systems 
side by side in the same place. 


85. The Hon’ble Mr. Yithaldas Damodher Thackersey does not 

Examination of the Hon. Mr. Vithaldas ’ minute agree with OUT views in respect 
of dissent. of this matter, and he has ex¬ 

plained his position in a minute of dissent appended, to this report. 

We have already dealt in the preceding paragraph with some of 
his arguments; but, as the proposal is put forward mainly in the 
supposed interests of the manufacturers, without much regard to its 
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effect on the operatives, we consider it necessary to reply briefly to 
some of the specific contentions advanced in the minute. 

In the first place, we would point out that the opinion’of the Factory 
Commission of 1890 cannot be cited in support of the proposal, inas¬ 
much as the possibility of working a fixed 12-hour day all the year 
round did not occur to them. Electric light was not introduced in 
Indian mills until about 1893; and the Commission were not, therefore, in 
a position to pronounce any opinion as to the relative advantages of the 
two systems now under discussion, or as to the advisability of permit¬ 
ting these systems to remain in force concurrently. Similar remarks 
apply to the reference which has been made to the debates in Council in 
1891. The introduction of electric light into the mills has entirely 
altered the aspect of affairs since then; and the conditions have been 
further modified by the growth of the abuses which we have alluded 
to in the preceding sections of this report. 

It is true that, as our colleague points out, several millowners 
and managers, who are strongly opposed to excessive hours of work, are 
nevertheless in favour of the daylight working day. The witnesses 
who have given evidence in this sense are in general owners or 
managers of mills not fitted with electric light; and there is reason 
to believe that their preference for the daylight working day is due, 
in a great measure, to the fact that they are suspicious and 
uneasy regarding the probable effects of the general introduction of 
electric light in mills. Ample grounds to justify this attitude are 
to be found in our report; but the proposals which we intend to make 
for improving the administration of the Act will be sufficient to prevent 
abuses similar to those which have occurred in the past from recurring, 
and will also afford satisfactory guarantees that the system of working 
by electric light will be freed from the excesses which have hitherto 
characterised it. 

Mr. Yithaldas next contends that the operatives themselves would 
prefer daylight working hours to a fixed 12-hour day. The point is, 
in the last resort, one of individual opinion; but we do not agree that 
he has correctly represented the views of the majority of the operatives 
on this question. The President was present on all the occasions on 
which operatives were questioned regarding this matter while Mr. 
Yithaldas was not; and the impression left on his mind is that 
the operatives would prefer a 12-hour day. To the average 
mill-hand, working by electric light means long hours; and the 
opposition to long hours is so strong among the operatives that, when they 
were questioned, any reference to electric lighting was usually drowned 
in shouts of “We want no electric light.” It was extremely difficult to 
get them to grasp the idea of a fixed 12-hour day all the year round ; and 
more difficult still to get them to accept our assurances that under that 
system the electric light would be used only for two or three months 
in the cold weather. Most of them imagine that their only protection 
against the excessive working hours of the past lies in the entire abolition 
jf electric lighting in mills, and it was in this sense that many of their 
replies were given. 
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The argument advanced by our colleague that the operatives will 
not be worked hard during the long days, as the spinning conditions 
are then favourable, does not appear to us valid. In the first place, 
the conditions favourable to spinning do not continue throughout the 
whole period during which long hours would be worked; in certain parts of 
the country these conditions do not obtain for more than two or three 
months. In the second place, as spinning is easy during the rainy months, 
owners can work on an inferior quality of cotton during that period. 
The practice is, we understand, common in Bombay; and this would 
usually counterbalance any advantage which the operatives would 
otherwise gain owing to the more favourable climatic conditions. 
Lastly, and most important, we cannot admit that the difference would, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, be sufficient to counteract 
the effects of the increased strain thrown on the operatives by the long 
hours of work during the hottest and most trying months of the year.. 

We have no information enabling us to chec “kthe details of the 
calculation made regarding the number of mills in India fitted with 
electric light; but we understand that all mills in Native States have 
been included in the figures given by Mr. Vithaldas. As regards Southern 
India generally, the geographical situation is such as to secure what 
is practically an average 12-hour day, by natural light, throughout 
the year. Electric light would not be installed in such mills, unless 
with the deliberate intention of working excessive hours "regularly. In 
Northern India all the mills have electric light. It is clear, therefore, 
that the question really narrows itself down to one affecting Bombay— 
the chief cotton centre in India. In Bombay there are 85 mills, and 
of these 60 at least are already fitted with electric light. 

The contention that a refusal to permit factories to work “young 
persons ” and children from dawn to dusk throughout the year would 
adversely effect industries other than the textile industry is founded 
upon a mistake in fact. It is true that non-textile factories almost 
invariably work by natural light; but it is equally true that' they 
do not, in most cases, avail themselves at present of the full period of 
daylight; and our observations have convinced us that the restrictions 
which we propose will not in any way adversely affect these factories. 

Finally, there is a consensus of opinion that, over a whole year of, 
say, 310 working days, the gross production of a fixed 12-hour day 
would ultimately be more than that of a natural working day : this 
opinion is, we understand, held also by the Hon’ble Mr. Vithaldas. We 
consider that it would be an extremely short-sighted policy to abandon 
the best interests of both the trade and the operatives merely on account 
of some temporary inconvenience to a few mills . 


Section XIX.— Minor recommendations. 


Intervals of rest. 


86. In the present Act, it is laid down that all factories, except 

those working on the shift system, 
must stop work for a full half 
hour between noon and two o’clock in the afternoon. In place of this we 

2 C. & I. 
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propose that there shall in all cases he a stoppage of work for not less than 
half an hour, after not more than 6 hours continuous working. We 
suggest this amendment as we are convinced that, under the conditions 
prevailing in India, no operative should be required to work for more 
than 6 hours continuously. It is, we consider, preferable to place the 
matter directly upon this basis, rather than to trust as at present to the 
midday stoppage of work in order to secure that the operatives shall 
not be continuously employed [ for too long a period. Operatives 
have in the past been worked, and in some factories are at present being 
worked, continuously for 81 hours without any fixed interval of rest. This 
ought not, in our opinion, to be permitted. There is another point in favour 
of the proposal. We find that in few of the textile factories in India is the 
midday interval used by the work people as their meal hour. Coming 
to work at daybreak without taking food, the operatives in most fac¬ 
tories take their first meal between 8 a.m. and 10 a.m., and generally 
eat again between# p.m. and 4 p.m.; the midday interval is ordinarily 
spent in smoking, resting, or sleeping in or near the mill compound. We 
believe that the hands could in many places be kept much more steadily 
at work if they obtained, instead of the midday rest, one interval of half 
an hour between 8 a.m. and '10 a.m., and another between 2 p.m. and 4 
p.m. This course has been suggested to us by several mill managers, 
and our proposal makes it possible for any factory to adopt it, while 
those who prefer to retain the midday stoppage can do so. 

87. The intention of the existing Act was to make Sunday a close holi- 

**-'■ for aU faotori ®> sub i ect > 

however, to four provisions de¬ 
signed with the object of avoiding all inconvenience to factory owners. 
The first provision was intended to permit the supervising and mechani¬ 
cal staff to examine and repair machinery on a Sunday, without impos¬ 
ing on the owners the obligation to give a compensatory holiday in lieu 
thereof ; the second admits of the factory as a whole, or of any indivi¬ 
dual in the factory, working on Sunday, if a compensatory holiday is 
given on one of the three days preceding or succeeding the Sunday; the 
third and fourth provisions enable the Local Governments and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, respectively, to exempt any factory or class of fac¬ 
tories from the necessity for granting thp Sunday holiday. As we have 
explained in paragraph 16 of this report, advantage has been taken of the 
somewhat wide terms adopted in the first proviso to bring in the whole body 
of workers, or a considerable proportion of them, to clean machinery on 
Sundays. In such cases no compensatory holiday is, in fact, given. It is, 
we think, clear that this practice should be stopped ; and we consider that 
this can best be effected by adding to section 5 B, sub-section (2), clause (a) 
of the Act an explanation to the effect that period ical cleaning is not 
included in the terms “ examining ” or “ repairing.” The second proviso 

has also worked somewhat unsatisfactorily in practice, inasmuch as it is 

extremely difficult for an inspector to ascertain whether, when a portion 
of the ordinary staff is worked on Sunday, compensatory holidays are 
in fact given to them. As no notice of the intention to work on Sunday 
is required, and as Sunday working is permissible in anticipation of the 
grant of a holiday later on in the week, employers can, and do, work 
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their operatives on Sunday without granting any compensatory holiday, 
and they run but little risk of detection thereby. In order to prevent 
this, we recommend that previous notice should be required in all such 
■cases. This will not occasion any inconvenience to factory owners, 
while it will enable the inspectors to satisfy themselves that the provi¬ 
sions of the law are in fact complied with. 

88. Government already has power to exempt, by notification, any 
factory or class of factories from the necessity for giving a Sunday 
holiday. We think it would make the Act more complete, and save 
trouble, to specify in it, in addition, the classes of factories which we 
have ascertained must always be granted the exemption on account of 
the continuous processes carried on. These are breweries, distilleries, sugar 
refineries, mineral-oil refineries, ice factories, glass works, tanneries, 
cement and chemical works, and kilns connected with potteries. 


89. We do not consider that factory owners should be compelled 

to provide elementary education 

Education. 

tor the children employed by 
them. We can see no reason why this particular obligation should be 
placed upon employers of factory labour only, and we know of no ana¬ 
logous provision in this country which could be cited in support of the 
proposal. Education is not compulsory in India ; and the class from 
which the child workers employed in the factories are drawn does not, 
as a rule, take advantage of the educational facilities which are at present 
offered. Further, as we have already stated, we are most strongly op¬ 
posed to the maintenance of schools within the factory enclosure. In 
many cases the mill school is used only in order to keep the. children 
on the premises throughout the day, and they arelorced to work—often 
for the full running hours of the factory—if the labour supply is short. 


90. We feel strongly, however, that every facility and encouragement 
should be given to promote the education of children working in factories. 
The conditions under which these children live are necessarily such as 
to prevent them from availing themselves of educational facilities to 
the extent to which other children can ; and in most cases it would be 
impracticable for the children, however willing they or their parents 
might be, to obtain any opportunity of attending school. It is hardly 
necessary to advance any arguments in favour of the suggestion that 
all possible facilities should be given for the education of this class ; 
and we feel sure that in advocating this we shall command the sympa¬ 
thetic support of the employers of labour in India. The problem 
must, we consider, be attacked by the educational and local authorities, 
acting in concert; and we trust that the various ' Local Governments 
will bring all the influence which" they can to bear in order to secure 
that the matter is adequately dealt with. The only solution of 
a practicable character appears to us to be an arrangement under which 
special schools for factory children would be opened at suitable centres, 
close to the factories; the course of instruction would have to be 
repeated twice each day, for the benefit of each set of half-timers, and the 
school hours would have to be fixed solely with reference to the working 
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hours of the children in the factories. Arrangements could doubtless be 
made under which it would be possible for the children to attend school for 
a maximum of two hours each day. We do not consider that a longer 
period would be advisable, in view of the facts that the children must 
necessarily be tired after their work in the factory, and that it is 
desirable to get them away from the factory, and the factory neighbour¬ 
hood, at the earliest possible moment. These special schools would 
probably have to be financed by the local authorities concerned, but 
we feel confident that the factory owners for the education of whose 
workers these schools would be maintained would gladly assist in this 
matter by substantial voluntary contributions. 

91. Further, in order to encourage the education of factory children, 
we propose that any child of 13 years of age, who can produce a certificate 
showing that he has passed such educational standard as each Local 
Government may fix from time to time, should be permitted to work as a 
“ young person,” if certified as physically fit to work 12 hours a day. 
This proposal is based on a similar concession given under the English 
factory law ; though it may not be taken advantage of to any great 
extent at first, we believe that in time it may give some stimulus to 
education. 

92. The subject of the presence of non-working children in fac- 

, tories naturally falls under two 

Presence of non-working children in factories. 

heads:—(%) the presence of in¬ 
fants or children too young to be capable of doing work, and (n) the 
presence of children under the legal working age, who could nevertheless 
be worked. We are of opinion that children under 6 years would gene¬ 
rally fall within the former category, children over 6 years in the latter. 
As regards the former class—children under 6 years of age—we do not 
recommend that it should be made an offence to permit such children 
to remain in a factory. We are satisfied that every effort is at present 
made by employers to keep women from bringing young children into 
the factories; in some factories it has been found possible to stop this 
practice entirely, and we have everywhere found that mill managers do 
all they can to discourage it. But in a large number of cases it is quite 
impracticable to prevent it altogether. Many women who earn their 
livelihood by factory work must either bring their children with 
them to the factory, or leave them at home practically without care 
or supervision of any kind. The rooms in which women work are 
in general well lighted and well ventilated; and it is only in a few 
exceptional cases that the children who accompany their mothers 
could come to any harm. As a matter of fact, the information which 
we have been able to collect on this subject shows that there are extremely 
few accidents to young children in factories, and in these circumstances 
we do not think that a case has been made out in favour of an absolute 
prohibition of the practice. Any attempt to prescribe general rules govern¬ 
ing the matter would, we think, fail, inasmuch as it is impossible to cover 
all the diversities which exist by a set of general rules. The only other 
alternative would be to leave the matter by law to the discretion of the 
local inspectors. W e are reluctant to adopt that course, partly because 
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we think that the obligations to be imposed upon factory owners should 
be as uniform and definite as possible, and partly because we are not 
inclined, at the present stage, to confer absolute power upon the 
inspectors in respect of this matter. In all the circumstances, we are of 
opinion that no action need be taken by the Government to prevent 
the introduction of non-working children under the age of 6 years into 
factories. 

93. In the case of non-working children over 6 years of age, 
the dangers to be guarded against are of a different kind. Our in¬ 
quiries have shown that there is a great scarcity of child-workers in 
textile factories all over India, and also that under-age children of this 
class, accompanying their parents to factories, are frequently allowed 
to work as regular hands, or to help their parents. The inspectors find 
it almost impossible to prevent this. If an inspector appears, such 
children stop working, and say they were playing; and no conviction can 
be obtained unless it can be proved that the child was actually work¬ 
ing. The presumption, amounting almost to certainty, is that any 
such child found in a mill would in fact be engaged as a regular 
worker ; but proof which will satisfy the courts is often unobtainable, 
and in such cases the law is violated with impunity. In order to prevent 
this, and to facilitate the work of inspection, we recommend that 
any child over the age of 6 years, who is found within any room or other 
part of a factory where manufacturing processes or work incidental to 
manufacturing processes is carried on, should be deemed to be em¬ 
ployed in that factory, unless the contrary can be proved. This pro¬ 
vision will not, w T e are satisfied, occasion any practical inconvenience, 
while it will materially facilitate the work of inspection. 

94. Our observations show that the ventilation in factories, other 

than cotton textile factories, 

Fixation of a standard of "purity for air in 

factories. is in general excellent, and no 

provisions regarding the purity of 
the air are required in such cases. In cotton textile factories the con¬ 
ditions in this respect vary widely; speaking generally, the newer 
mills are admirably ventilated, while the arrangements in the older milk 
are such that, though ventilating contrivances exist, they are not effective 
in actual practice. In order to obtain a comfortable degree of warmth 
in the cold weather, or in order to prevent threads snapping in the 
hot dry months, or when a dry breeze is blowing, it is the custom in 
most mills not fitted with modern ventilating arrangements to shut 
all the windows. In these circumstances the atmosphere of the work 
rooms soon becomes very vitiated; and it requires no demonstration 
that continued work in such foul air must necessarily be most injurious 
to the operatives. We would refer, in this connection, to our inspection 
notes on mills Nos. 3, 27, 28, and 29. As one witness of long practical • 
experience stated, any man would feel exhausted even if he merely sat in a 
chair in some of the work rooms for eight or nine hours, the atmosphere 
was so foul. Others were of opinion that the vitiated air in the mills was 
largely responsible both for the careless habits of work of the operatives, 
and for their frequent absences from the work rooms. The conditions 
in some mills were, they considered, such as to preclude any display 
2 C. & I. 
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of energy, and to necessitate frequent absences in order to obtain a 
breath of pure air. Our observations have convinced us that these 
statements are justified by the conditions obtaining in some cotton 
textile mills, and we are therefore of opinion that an attempt should be 
made to fix a standard of purity of air, in order that a reasonable amount 
of ventilation may be insisted on. Unless a standard of purity be fixed, 
it will be impossible for the inspectors to effect any improvement in 
respect of this matter. The standard should, as in England, be expressed 
in terms of the proportion of carbon dioxide present in the air, and power 
should be taken in the new Act authorising the Governor-General in 
Council to prescribe and enforce such a standard. The question of the 
standard actually to be fixed is one for chemical and medical experts; 
and we recommend that arrangements should now be made to conduct 
the experimental work necessary in order to arrive at a decision on this 
point. We do not consider that the standard adopted in England could 
be applied, without careful examination as to its suitability, to India. 

95. Agreeing in this respect with practically every witness ex¬ 
amined. we do not consider that any standard of humidity should be 

fixed for the air in textile mills in 

Fixation of a standard of humidity ‘ this country. The climatic con¬ 
ditions vary so widely over India that the fixation of any standard 
would, we are satisfied, be impossible in practice. 

96. The water used for humidifying purposes is, in general, taken 

Fixation of a standard of purity for tie water municipal Water-Supply. 

used for humidifying purposes. In other cases it is usually 

drawn from sufficiently pure sources; but we have found several 
instances where the water used for this purpose -was taken from stagnant, 
foul-smelling tanks, and was obviously most impure. We consider 
that it will be possible to rectify this, while at the same time imposing 
no burden upon the factories which have at present a supply of reason¬ 
ably pure water, by requiring that in all cases where humidity of 
the air is produced by artificial means, the water used for the purpose 
must be taken either from a public supply of drinking water, or from 
some other source of supply ordinarily used for drinking purposes. If 
it is not obtained from such sources, then the water used must first be 
purified to the satisfaction of the inspector. This will cover all cases, 
even those of factories situated in the most isolated places. 

97. We have found that in several classes of factories, more particu- 

Measures to be taken to protect the workers kuly cotton presses, rice-mills, flour 
from inhaling dust or other impurities mills, and paper mills, theamount of 

solid impurities in the atmosphere is so large as.to cause serious danger 
to the health of the operatives. In many cases the dust was so bad 
that we could hardly enter the work-rooms. In some of the better 
managed factories mechanical appliances have been used which entirely 
obviate this danger, and there is no reason why such appliances should 
not be insisted on wherever they are needed. We recommend that 
power should be taken in the new Act to require the owner of any 
factory where dust or other impurities are likely to be inhaled by the 
workers, and where this could probably be prevented, to take such means 
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of a mechanical character as the inspector may direct in order to 
prevent such inhalation. ‘ The circumstances are, we think, such as to 
justify fully tke’application of this remedy. An appeal against any order 
of this nature passed by an inspector should, we think, lie to such 
authority as each Local Government may prescribe. 

98. Throughout our tour, we directed special attention to the 

question of the adequacy of the 

Latrine accommodation. - . 

ordinary scale of latrine accom¬ 
modation, which is one seat for every 50 workers. We are satisfied 
that that scale is, in general, adequate. Men were seldom seen waiting 
outside the latrines, and no complaints were made as to the inadequacy 
of the accommodation provided. The scale is, however, inadequate 
in the case of the smaller factories where the number of workers does 
not exceed about 200. In order to provide for this, we recommend 
that the following scale should be prescribed for general adoption:— 


up to 50 operatives 

from 51 to 150 operatives .. 

from 151 to 200 operatives .. 


3 seats. 
.. 4 seats. 

5 seats. 


above this number.one seat for every 50, or fraction of 50. 

Where latrines are provided on the septic-tank or water-carriage 
system, the scale might be reduced after the first 25 seats. We do 
not consider that the provision of separate urinal accommodation 
should be insisted on. The habits of the native in this respect are 
different from those of the European ; and it has been found that 
urinals, where provided, have frequently not been used in the manner 
intended. The provision of separate urinal accommodation would, in 
general, probably be of but little benefit to the workers. 


99. The arrangements for the fencing of machinery are, in the 

great majority of cases, excellent. 
We do not consider that any 


Fencing of machinery. 


powers in excess of those conferred by the present Act are necessary as 
regards this matter. 


100. In many factories no adequate provision is made for the es¬ 
cape of the operatives from the 

The provision of fire exits. , . ,, 

upper storeys m case ot fire. 

There is frequently only one staircase to the upper storeys, which serves 

both as entrance and exit. These staircases are often narrow and steep ; 

md it would be quite impossible in some factories we visited for even 

i moderately small number of men to escape quickly from the 

ipper storeys of the building. Most factories in India with more 

than one storey are cotton factories ; and, considering the danger of fires 

occurring there, and the rapidity with which they spread, we regard it as 

essential that adequate provision should be made for the egress of the 

workers in case of fire. We therefore recommend that every factory 

)wner should be liable to be called upon to provide adequate facilities for 

this purpose; and that inspectors should be authorised to serve notices 

upon occupiers specifying the measures which they consider necessary 
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in order to effect this, and fixing a period within which these measures 
must be carried out. An appeal against any order of this nature passed 
by an inspector should, we think, lie to such authority as each Local Gov¬ 
ernment may prescribe. 


101. It has been suggested that all factory doors should be hung 

so as to open readily outwards. 

Hanging of doors in factories. . . 

lhe question is not of much im¬ 
portance in India, as in most factories it is the custom to leave all doors 
wide open during working hours. We recognise, however, that it is 
a useful measure of precaution to require that all doors shall, except 
where sliding doors are used, be hung so as to open readily from the in¬ 
side outwards; and we recommend that the doors of all rooms where 
more than 30 workers are at any time employed should, in factories the 
construction of which was not commenced before the passing of the new 
Act, be required to be hung in this manner. We do not consider it advis¬ 
able to give retrospective effect to this provision ; but we have no doubt 
that the majority of factory owners will, on their attention being called 
to the matter, voluntarily adopt this simple and inexpensive precau¬ 
tion against accidents. 


102. Machines known as “openers” are used in cotton presses 

to clean the cotton, and also to 

Cotton openers. . . 

mix the various qualities of cotton 
passed through the machine into one uniform grade. In some cases the 
machine is used primarily as a cleaner ; in others the chief object is to 
mix the cotton. The opener is of simple construction : a cylinder fitted 
with projecting spikes of wood, or of iron covered with leather, is made 
to revolve at a very high speed within a small chamber, provided with a 
receiving opening at the top, and a delivery opening, extending for 
the whole length of the chamber, in front. The cotton is pushed by 
hand into the chamber at the top; catching in the spikes, it is swept 
round inside the chamber, and ejected with considerable violence from 
the opening in front. Clouds of dust rise from the cotton as it emerges, 
unless steam is used in the opener. The machine usually is of a very 
primitive type; and, as it is used at present, it is a constant source 
of danger to all the operatives in the press house. In the first place, 
the air is usually thick with dust beaten out of the cotton; in the second 
place, stones mixed with the raw cotton are occasionally hurled with 
great force from the opener among the operatives who work directly in 
front of it, removing the cotton as it falls ; and, lastly, and most im¬ 
portant, fires frequently occur owing to the presence of matches in the 
raw cotton, or to sparks caused by stones or similar bodies coming in 
contact with exposed portions of the metal work inside the opener. 
In such cases the fire is almost explosive in its violence, as the air is 
heavily charged with floating particles of cotton, and the opener is 
surrounded by large quantities of cotton in a loose fluffy condition. 
In an instant the whole room is ablaze; after the first flash, however, 
little difficulty is usually experienced in putting out the fire. It is a 
remarkable fact that, while a considerable number of women have 
been burned to death owing to fires occurring in the opener, only three 
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cases have been traced where male workers have died from this cause. 
We visited a press house at Nagpur where a fire had recently occurred, 
resulting in the death of two women. Four females were working 
in front of the opener when the fire broke out, along with a consi¬ 
derable number of men. All the men escaped without injury; when 
the fixe was put out a few minutes later, two of the women were 
found dead, lying on heaps of cotton to one side of the opener. 
They were not seriously burned, and in the opinion of the medical 
officer they had probably died of shock. The room was practically an 
open shed, on the ground level, with numerous large uncovered 
openings at every two or three yards’ interval. The opener was not 
more than fifteen feet from a large open door way. We have ascertain¬ 
ed that in similar accidents twelve women were burnt to death at Barsi 
in 1902, and six women at Amalner in 1906. 

103. All the accidents due to fires occurring at the opener are of 
practically the same character. The men generally escape without injury, 
other than superficial bums ; the women, in most cases, are killed. The 
reasons for this are that the instantaneous flash bewilders the women, they 
become panic-stricken, and rush into danger while seeking to escape. 
Further, their form of garment is such that they attract much more 
cotton fluff than the men, who usually work with no covering but a small 
loin cloth. This fluff is at once ignited ; and, though it probably would 
not in itself be sufficient to cause any serious injury, yet the feeling that 
their clothing is on fire still further bewilders and terrifies the female 
workers. Lastly, the amount of dust and fluff from the cotton thrown 
out from the opener is so great that the women are said frequently 
to cover their faces completely with a portion of their garments, in 
order to escape the irritation and annoyance which the fluff and dust 
cause. It is obvious that, in these circumstances, they have but 
little chance of escape should a fire occur. 

164. We are satisfied that the only practicable method which will 
prevent the recurrence of these deplorable accidents is an absolute pro¬ 
hibition against the employment of women, or female young persons, 
in that portion of a cotton-press factory in which an opener is at work. 
Owing to the extremely dangerous character of this machine, we consider 
that the prohibition should be extended to children also, although children 
are, as a matter of fact, seldom engaged in any part of a press factory. 
The enquiries which we have made show that an absolute prohibition of 
this kind will not occasion any serious inconvenience to the owners 
of press factories, or interfere with the work there. Women are em¬ 
ployed in front of the openers merely in order to beat the cotton, or to 
render the mixing process still more complete; but they could equally 
well be replaced by men, and the additional cost would be trifling. 
The absolute prohibition which we suggest would not, of course, apply 
to persons working on the feeding side of an opener, where it delivers 
into another room completely separated off from the feed-room by a 
partition extending from the floor to the roof. It should also be noted 
that our proposals do not apply to openers in cotton ginning fac tories ; 
work in front of these is not dangerous. 

2 C & I. 
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105. Under section 20 of the present Act, Local Governments 


Proposal to contend the Act so as to include all 
factories'employing more than 20 and less than 50 

operatives. 


are empowered to extend the Act 
to factories employing not less 
than 20 persons. This power has 


been exercised by the Governments of the United Provinces, Burma,. and 


the Punjab, limits suited to the requirements of each province being fixed. 
In these circumstances we see no advantage in reducing the general limit 
from 50 to 20 persons. This course would be open to the objection 
that the Act might thereby be applied in cases where its practical 
enforcement would be impossible, or extremely difficult: it certainly 
would considerably increase the work of the inspectors, and might require 
the appointment of additional men. We have discovered nothing in 
the course of our tour to lead us to think that anv general extension 
of the Act to these small factories is either necessary or advisable. 


106. The Government of India referred to us the question whether, 

..... ... if the definition of a “ factory ” 

Application of the Act to electric power stations . . J 

m the present Act were eventually 
held not to be sufficiently comprehensive to cover electric power stations 
these factories should be specifically included in the definition. We 
consider that this is unnecessary. All necessary precautions for the 
safety of the workers are already prescribed in the Indian Electricity 
Act, or in the rules made thereunder; the operatives are of a much 
superior class to ordinary factory workers; they are in no case over¬ 
worked ; and they do not require protection as against their emplovers. 
We understand that the majority of the Local Governments consulted 
on this subject were also of opinion that it was unnecessary to bring 
■electric power stations under the Factory Act. 

Section XX. — Administration of the Factory Act. 


107. When we find that in Calcutta, the he ad-quarters of a 


Present system of inspection. 


special factory inspector, from 30 
to 40 per cent, of the children 


employed half time in jute factories are under the legal age of 9 years, 
and 25 per cent, of the young full-timers are under the legal age of 14 
years; that in 17 out of the 29 cotton factories visited by us outside the 
Bombay Presidency all the children under 14 years of age are regularly 
worked the same hours as adults ; that factory inspectors admit that they 
knew of the existence of these abuses, and took no steps to stop them ; 
and that in many factories the provisions of the law for a midday interval 

and an entire stoppage of work on Sunday are more or less ignored_ 

it is evident that, except at a few centres, the present system of 
factory inspection has proved a failure. The reason seems to us to 


be that Government has not appointed a sufficient number of full¬ 


time factory inspectors, and has depended too much on a number of 


ex-officio inspectors who have neither the time nor the special knowledge 
necessary for the work. Our deliberate opinion is that the inspection of 
large factories by the District Magistrate or the Civil Burgeon is, so 
far as the enforcement of the Act is concerned, a useless formality 
which ought to be abandoned. The only part of India in which a fairly 
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adequate staff of special inspectors has been appointed is the Bombay 
Presidency, and there the Act is, on the whole, well enforced. 


108. We consider it essential to a proper enforcement of the Act all 

Proposal io increase the number of full-time °ver India that the staff of full- 
inspectors. time inspectors should be at once 

increased to a strength sufficient to cope with the work of inspecting 
all the factories in India. The number of such inspectors employed 
at present for each province, and the number we propose should be 
entertained, in the first instance, are as follows :— 


Province. 

Present num¬ 
ber. 

Proposed number, 

• 

Bombay 

3 

4 

Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam .. 

1 

2 

United Provinces 

.... 

1 

Madras 

1 

1 

Punjab 

— 

1 

Central Provinces 

1 

1 

Burma 

• « *a 

1 

These recommendations need explanation in 

some cases : 



The Bombay Government recognise the necessity for an additional 
„ , inspector, and there can be no 

b ombay. _ . 

doubt that the increasing number 
of factories in this province requires the services of another man imme¬ 
diately. 


The present inspector’s charge includes also the factories in the 

Btngat awl Eastern Bengal- ^ *OuM be 

relieved of this part of his duties, 
and a second inspector should be appointed, the work in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal being suitably divided between the two. 


An assistant inspector of factories has, we understand, recently 
United Provinces. been appointed to this province. 

W e consider there is ample work for 
one full-time inspector. 

The present inspector devotes a portion of his time to the inspec- 

J Madras. tion of factories in Madras city 

only, his principal work is that of 
boiler inspector for the whole Presidency. We consider that one full¬ 
time factory inspector, with no other duties, should be appointed and 
made responsible for all the factories in the Presidency. 
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The present inspector in the Central Provinces is also boiler-inspec¬ 
tor for that province, and has a 

Punjab, Central Provinces, and Burma, low-paid assistant. There IS nO 

full-time inspector in either 
Burma or the Punjab. In each of these three provinces, the num¬ 
ber of large factories working throughout the year is comparatively 
small, but there are large numbers of seasonal factories for rice-husk¬ 
ing, cotton-ginning, etc. If the inspectors had only duties under the 
Factory Act, they would not be fully employed during the months when 
the seasonal factories are shut down. We therefore recommend that 
they should be also the boiler inspectors for the respective provinces: 
the inspection of the boilers of the seasonal factories is best undertaken 
when the factories are shut down, so that their combined duties would 
be fairlv spread over the whole year. If assistance is required in the 
Central Provinces, the assistant should be merely a boiler-inspector, 
with no power under the Factory Act, as we are strongly opposed to 
the grant of authority under the Factory Act to any but responsible 
men of some position. 

109. With the appointment of this staff of full-time inspectors we 

would entirely do away with the 

Proposal to discontinue inspection by ex-officio periodical inspection of factories 
inspectors. f . f 

by ex-officio inspectors, whether 
ordinary or medical. We have already alluded to the uselessness of 
such inspections when performed by district officers, who in most cases 
know little about the work, and sometimes have never been inside a fac¬ 
tory when they are called on to make inspections under the Act. To be of 
any value, an inspection must be made by an officer thoroughly conversant 
both with all the provisions of the Act and also with the internal work¬ 
ing and arrangements of the mill, and in justice to mill-owners there 
ought to be uniformity and continuity of policy in carrying out the 
Act. We received, in the course of our tour, several complaints of un¬ 
necessary trouble and confusion caused by the conflicting orders of dif¬ 
ferent ex-officio inspectors—orders given by an ex-officio inspector were, 
on his transfer from the district, at once reversed by Iris successor, and 
factories were sometimes over-inspected by a number of subordinate 
officers possessing no practical knowledge of the industries concerned. 


110. The periodical inspections by Civil Surgeons and other medi¬ 
cal officers appointed joint inspectors under the Act are in our opinion 
only repetitions of the inspections made by District Officers, and are 
equallv useless. The joint inspector is supposed to give special 
attention to the employment of children, and the sanitation, ventila¬ 
tion, water-supply, etc., of the factory. These are points which will 
be looked into by the full-time factory inspector in future, and we 
see no reason to think that the same ground need be gone over 
again by a medical man in India, any more than in England. An ordinary 
inspector is perfectly competent to see that latrines are provided and kept 
clean, that a sufficient supply of good drinking-water is provided for the 
mill hands, that the factory is properly ventilated, and so on ; while, if 
our proposals for the certification of children are accepted, an inspector’s 
duty, so far as the employment of children is concerned, will resolve 
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itself into an examination of their certificates. We see no possible 
danger in the entire abandonment of these inspections by medical officers ; 
and, on the other hand, we see great advantage in the concentration 
of the whole responsibility for the inspection of each factory in the hands 
of one trained inspector. 


111. The full-time inspectors would, of course, be appointed by the 
. Local Governments as at present. 

Appointment and pay of inspectors . . 

vv e consider that some Indian ex- 
perience, if possible of the main industry of the province, and ability 
to converse with the factory operatives in their own language, are 
essential qualifications for the appointments. We do not consider 
it necessary that the inspector should have had previous experience 
of factory work in England ; but we advise that every inspector who 
has not some experience of factories or factory inspection work in the 
United Kingdom should, as soon after his appointment as convenient, 
be allowed to pass three months with a factory inspector there. To 
secure men of the proper stamp and position we recommend that the 
salaries of inspectors should commence from Rs. 400 a month or up¬ 
wards (the initial salary being fixed in each case with reference to the 
man’s qualifications) and should rise by annual increments of Rs. 30 to 
Rs. 1,000 : the salaries to be personal, not graded; the appointments, which 
should be on probation for the first year, to be made to particular pro¬ 
vinces, but the inspectors to be liable to transfer to other provinces should 
the Local Governments concerned consider transfer advisable : such of the 
present factory inspectors as are considered suitable should be brought 
into the scheme at once. 

112. One of the questions referred to us :is whether arrangements 
, should be made to secure 

Necessity for uniformity m the administra¬ 
tion of the Act, uniformity in the administration 

of the Act throughout India. Our opinion is that while nothing 
should be done to diminish in any way the full authority and responsi¬ 
bility of the Local Governments for the administration of the Act in their 
respective provinces, it is necessary to take steps to secure some uni¬ 
formity in the administration throughout India. Wide differences 
at present exist in the administration of the Act in different parts 
of India : these have already behn set forth at length in the preceding 
sections of our report, and need not be recapitulated here. We need 
only record our opinion that, if a fairly uniform enforcement of the Act 
is to be secured throughout India, something must be done to co-ordi¬ 
nate the policy and work of inspection in the different provinces. 


113. Eor this purpose we recommend the appointment by the 

Imperial Government of a chief 

' Proposal to appoint a chief inspector ot facto- . . . . _ 

ries in India. ' inspector of factories m India. 

His head-quarters should be in 
Bombay, but for the greater part of the year he should be on tour, visit¬ 
ing all the factory centres in India at least once a year, and making long 
halts at places such' as Calcutta, where the number of factories is great. 
His duties should-be purely advisory, and he should not, except when 
specially requested or empowered bv a Local Government, exercise any 
2 C. & I. 
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power under the Act except that of entry and inspection of factories. 
In respect to factory inspections in each province he should he directly 
subordinate to the Local Government, corresponding directly with the 
local secretariat. He should secure uniformity of administration by 
calling the attention of inspectors to matters in which their inspectional 
work falls short of his standard. The inspectors should be bound to 
comply with his directions, but in doubtful cases he should take the 
orders of the Local Government. In the case of any difference of 
opinion on a cardinal point between the chief inspector and the Local 
Government, the latter should refer the matter for the orders of the Im¬ 
perial Government. The greatest care should be taken to prevent the 
appointment leading to any centralisation of the administration of the Act 
in the hands of the Imperial Government: the Local Governments must be 
left free to administer the Act themselves, as in the past, the only differ¬ 
ence being that each of them will have the advice and assistance of 
the chief inspector in securing uniformity of administration. The post, 
which must be well paid, will require a man of marked ability and tact, 
and with Indian experience. If he has not already had experience 
of factories in the United Kingdom, he should, like the inspector, 
be given an opportunity of seeing the work of factory inspection there. 


114. Under the present Act the District Magistrate is an ex-officio 

nspector of all factories in his 

Subordination of the inspectors to certain M t i ct . ' We are of opinion that 
officers. 1 

the arrangement should be con¬ 
tinued. not for the purpose of periodical inspection of factories by the 
District Magistrate, but in order that the full-time'inspector may have 
in each district an official superior who would, when necessary 5 control 
his work in that district, and to whom he can turn for advice and 
assistance. The practice of appointing subordinate officers, such as 
Assistant Collectors or tahsildars, to he inspectors of factories should, 
we recommend, he discontinued. In Bombay the work of the full-time 


inspectors is supervised and controlled by the Collector of Bombay or 
his cqvenanted assistant: we consider that the arrangement is a good 
one, and recommend that in Calcutta and Madras, and, if necessary, in 
the other provinces as well, the inspectors should he placed under the 
direct control of similar officers. The system in Madras by which the 
control of factory inspection throughout the Presidency is given to 
the Sanitary Engineer does not recommend itself to Us. 


115. The arrangements which we propose for the certification of 


Certifying surgeons. 


children for age and physical fit¬ 
ness have been detailed in Section 


XVI of our report. To give effect to these at the principal industrial centres, 
we consider it essential that at least one full-time certifying surgeon should 
be appointed for all the factories in Bombay city, another for those 
in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, and probably a third for the factories 
in Ahmedabad and other places in Gujarat. In our opinion the work of 
certification at Bombay and Calcutta is badly done under the present 
systems : the number of medical officers concerned, the frequent changes 
of personnel, and the different standards adopted for the purpose of 
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ascertaining ages, all tend to this result. We believe that one special 
officer could, by carefully arranging his movements, probably visit all the 
mills in Bombay city once a week for the purpose of certifying the children, 
under the system we have proposed. Similarly in Calcutta we recom¬ 
mend that, at first, one special officer should be appointed: if it is found 
in practice that he cannot visit every factory once a week, then the cer¬ 
tification of children in some of the outlying factories must be entrusted 
to the local civil surgeons until such time as a clear case is made out 
for the appointment of a second full-time officer. For the certifying 
surgeons in both Bombay and Calcutta, motor cars should be provided 
to prevent delay in getting about from mill to mill. We are not so con- 
inced as to the absolute necessity for a full-time certifying surgeon in 
lujarat, but think that the proposal to appoint one ought to be investi¬ 
gated by the Local Government. It is not, in our opinion, necessary that 
these special certifying surgeons should be members of the Indian Medi¬ 
cal Service : it would probably be better to appoint qualified medical 
men who do not belong to that service, and who would, therefore, 
probably continue in the same post for long periods. Where full-time 
officers have not been appointed, the local Civil Surgeon must con¬ 
tinue to be the certifying surgeon. 

116. The proposals which we have made as regards the appoint¬ 
ment of inspectors and certifying surgeons are necessarily of a tentative 
character, inasmuch as we are not in possession of sufficient informa¬ 
tion to warrant us in pronouncing any positive opinion as to the staff 
required, or as to the detailed arrangements to be made in order to 
secure proper inspection and adequate facilities for the certification 
of children. These details must be based upon the results of actual 
experience acquired as to the working of the system we propose; our 
specific proposals are in this respect purely of a preliminary character; 
and we wish it to be clearly understood that any arrangements which 
experience may show to be required in order to secure adequate 
inspection and certification should certainly be made. 

Section XXI.— General. 

117. We have considered it advisable to cast our proposals 

Draft Bill embodying our proposals, for tho amendment of the 

present law into the form of a 
draft Bill, embodying in a precise form all the recommendations winch 
we consider necessary (Appendix E). While not claiming for this 
draft any great accuracy of legal phraseology, we have endeavoured to 
make it as complete and definite as possible. Objections have been taken 
to the present Act, both by many of the witnesses who appeared before 
us, and by the managers of mills which we visited, on the ground that it 
is too vague, and leaves too much to be dealt with by rules and notifications 
which managers and others interested in the Act find difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing, and in keeping corrected. We admit the force of the objection, and 
think that all directions of general application should be included in the 
Act. 
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and passed, with such modifications as may eventually be decided 
upon, during the session of 1908-09. In that case, we advise that the 
Act should not be brought into force until the 1st April 1910. It is, 
we consider, necessary to give employers of labour a reasonable time within 
which to make their arrangements to meet the altered conditions which the 
new Act will create. The Act will necessitate in some cases changes 
of a more or less radical character ; for instance, factories 
working only daylight hours at present will, if they desire to work a 
12-hour fixed day throughout the year, have to put in electric-light 
installations. Further, any change of system will probably be re¬ 
sented by a certain section of the mill operatives in India ; and it would,. 
we consider, be unduly optimistic to hold that the new Act will be 
brought into force without some temporary friction. For that reason 
we attach the greatest importance to its operation beginning at a time 
when the conditions are such as to diminish, as far as possible, the 
probability of any serious disorganisation occurring. In April the 
labour supply is, except in jute mills, normal, and the hours in factories 
working by daylight are approximately 12 a day. Employers will 
therefore be in a better position then to meet any unreasonable de¬ 
mands which may be made than they would be at a later period in 
the year; while, as the working hours will not be decreased in daylight 
factories, the operatives will probably accept the altered conditions 
more readily, and may learn to appreciate their advantages before 
the hot season is over. 

119. Although we consider that the effect of our proposals will 

ultimately be to improve materially 
Labour laws of Native Stales in India. 1 . . . 

tne position of industries m India, 
yet we are conscious that there will be a transition period during which the 
disadvantages of the limitations we propose will be felt, while their advant¬ 
ages will not then have become apparent. During this period factories in 
British India may possibly suffer to some extent from the competition 
of adjacent factories situated in Native States, and not subject to the 
restrictions which we desire to impose. This is more especially the 
case as regards cotton ginning, spinning, and weaving factories. 
The question is one of considerable practical importance ; and we 
would suggest that the Government of India should consider the 
advisability of making arrangements under which the conditions in 
these territories would be assimilated as far as possible in this respect 
to those obtaining in British India. 

120. We regret that Dr. Nair, though agreeing with many of our con¬ 
clusions and proposals, declines to sign this report; a separate minute 
by him is appended. This minute, which contains the first complete 
explanation of his views which we have received, was handed to us when 
our report was already in print; and we have decided not to comment 
on it at length. To do so would involve some delay, and would also 
unduly extend the length of this report, while any reply which was con¬ 
fined merely to the more salient points in the minute would be liable 
to be misunderstood. We desire to add, however, that, after 
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considering Dr. Nair’s views, we see no reason to alter any oi our conclu¬ 
sions or recommendations. 


W. T. MORIS ON. 
WILLIAM A. BEAUMONT. 

S. M. CHITNAVIS. 

A. McROBERT. 

J. NICOLL. 

VITHALDAS DAMODHER THACKERSEY 

(subject to my minute of dissent). 


O n Xr. T- 






Minute of dissent by the Rouble Mr. Vithaldas Damodhcr ThacTcersey. 

The recommendation of the majority fixing 12 hours as the worki¬ 
ng day for young persons will, for all practical purposes, bring down 
he economical working of cotton factories to 12 hours a day. Now, 
his would affect adversely the large majority of cotton factories which 
mtil now stuck to daylight hours and successfully withstood the great 
;emptation to earn larger profits by the introduction of the electric light. 
Before the practice of working with artificial light became common, 
10 suggestion was ever made from any quarter that the working hours 
>f mills were excessive. On the contrary, evidence from all sides point-. 
id to the fact that the natural light system was best suited to a country 
ike India, not only from the point of view of manufacturers but also 
rom the point of view of the workers. The Factory Commission of 1890, 
mder the Presidentship of such an able and experienced officer as Dr. 
jethbridge, and having as a member so zealous a champion of the 
abourers as the late Mr. S. S. Bengali, examined minutely the whole ques- 
ion of the working hours of the mills. They were assisted in their enquiry 
>y such local representatives and ardent supporters of the interests of 
ihe mill-hands as the late Mr. N. M. Lokhandey of Bombay, Mr. Framji 
danekji of the United Provinces, and Babu Russick Lai Ghose of 
Calcutta. That Commission in fact was appointed with special instruc- 
ions to ascertain by means of specially directed enquiries, conducted 
nthe centres of factory labour, the views and requirements of the 
ndian operatives themselves as to the restrictions to be imposed on their 
abour in factories. They went thoroughly into the question of working 
Lours by examining a large number of factories, and workmen, some of 
idiom were put forward by the accredited local representatives on the 
Commission in each province; and the Commission recorded the 
onclusion that, “The operatives desired that the present working 
lay, daylight to dusk, should be continued.” The Commission further 
bserved:—• 

“We give it as our opinion that there is nothing in the conditions 
mder which Indian operatives work which calls for any legislative 
estrictions as to the hours an adult male may choose to work. Nor 
;an we conceive any condition which can ever call for State interference 
n this matter.” In accordance with this view the Indian Factory Act 
>f 1891 contained no provision to limit the working hours of adult males 
lirectly or indirectly. I may mention here that that Act was regarded 
is embodying all the changes that were called for by the conditions of 
he mill industry. Replying to an observation from the late Hon’ble 
dr. Nugent, who was the official representative of Bombay in the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, His Excellency Lord Lansdowne said :— 

* We believe that the effect of our measure will be to place factory labour 
n India on a proper footing, and our Bill will be accepted here and at 
Tome, not, as the Hon’ble Mr. Nugent would have us believe, as a mere 
irelude to still further restrictions, but as a settlement as final as any 
ettlement of such a question can be.” 

I do not say that an assurance such as this precludes the Govern- 
nent from revising the law in the light of any change in the conditions 
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of the industry. But the only circumstance that can be said to in¬ 
troduce a change in the conditions that prevailed in 1890 in the work¬ 
ing of the mills is the introduction of electric light in some of them. 
In mills which do not use the electric light, the conditions of labour 
are precisely what they were at the passing of the present Act. The 
mills which work by natural light are the majority. Some mills which 
tried working with artificial light found it wasteful and have discontinued 
its use. I cannot help thinking that it is extremely unjust to these mills 
to be subjected to new restrictions while they have continued to con¬ 
form to the practice of what Sir James Campbell, Collector of Bombay in 
1892, called “ the natural and satisfactory practice of limiting work 
to the hours of daylight, ” 

Even to-day after 17 years, evidence before the present Commission 
strongly confirms the conclusions arrived at by the Factory Commission 
of 1890, whether we look to the evidence given by the large number 
of manufacturers or to the evidence taken from the mill-hands them¬ 
selves. In the mass of evidence before us, there is a consensus, parti¬ 
cularly in the Bombay Presidency, that the daylight hours are the most 
suitable to the manufacturers and the operatives. And what is more 
significant, two of the strongest opponents of long hours in cotton mills, 
the Hon’ble Mr. H. E. E. Proctor, Chairman of the Bombav Chamber 
of Commerce, and Mr. Bezanji Dadabhai, the well-known manager of 
the Empress Mills at Nagpore, whose 31 years’ experience of the manage¬ 
ment of mills and close association with the mill-hands, entitle his opinion 
to the greatest weight, both advocated working from sunrise to sunset 
as the most suitable for the operatives. I quote Mr. Bezanji’s words as 
reported in the evidence He objected to the fixed 12-hour day 
because in the short day they would have to work by artificial light 
and this did not conduce to good work. He preferred daylight working, 
and the operatives did so too, as they did not like being kept in the mill 
after dark. Some of them lived a distance of 3 miles from the mill. 
Most of the factories in India worked by natural light, and once the 
electric light was introduced, there was the constant temptation to work 
longer hours. If the hands had the option, they would choose day¬ 
light working in preference to a fixed 12-hour day.” 

The evidence of operatives also tends to the preference of day¬ 
light to dusk hours (see pages 28 and 156 of the minutes of evidence). 
On all occasions, in Ahmedabad and in Bombay, the President kindly 
invited me to accompany him whenever the operatives had to 
be examined. We minutely questioned them, and their spontaneous 
reply was always that they did not wish to be worked by 
electric light. We then explained to them that in that case the 
longest day came in the hottest part of the year, and the shortest 
in the cold weather, and, further more, that Government may not be 
willing to legislate for a changing day. In spite of this explanation, 
Ahmedabad operatives to a man stuck to the natural day, and expressed 
their opinion in a decided way to the following effect :—“ If it is a choice 
between 12 hours fixed day all the year round and an average 12-hour 
day, shorter in winter and longer in summer, then we are all in favour of 
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the average 12-hour day because we do not wish to work by electric 
light at any cost. It injures our eyes and we wish to work by daylight 
only. We would rather do the extra hour in summer than work by 
electric light for even an hour in winter.” On another occasion at 
Ahmedabad the operatives said “ At present the mill does not work 
by electric light though an installation has been put in. But if night 
work is introduced, most of the Mussalman weavers will leave and go 
elsewhere. We can get work in other mills . . . We strongly object 

to work at night.” At- Bombay, although the first expression was, 
as I have said, for natural light, after our explanation the opinion be¬ 
came divided. I take the following from the evidence :—“ Some of us 
wish a 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. day fixed absolutely all the year round, because 
if there is any variation from day to day the manager will take advantage 
of it and gradually increase the hours. Others of us wish for daylight 
working only, i.e., about 11 hours in winter and 13 in summer, varying with 
the length of daylight. This was the practice before electric light was 
introduced, and some of us wish to revert to it so as to escape work by 
electric light altogether.” 

Further evidence of the suitability of the natural day system can 
be found in the fact that out of 224 cotton mills in India, about 100 
are fitted with electric light, and even of these 100 the evidence shows 
that many work from daylight to dusk in spite of their installation. 

It has been calculated that the daily average working hours of a 
mill working daylight hours will be 12 hours and 5 minutes in the 
whole year. This calculation, however, does not take into account the 
second half hour interval which will have to be given under our 
recommendation when the working time exceeds 12 hours. When that is 
sonsidered, the longest working day in the year will be about 12 hours 45 
minutes and the shortest 11 hours ; while during the greater portion of 
the year it would be about 12 hours. The average would be about 11 hours 
md 54 minutes. Thus, the great advantage of the natural day is that 
while it will not lead to excessive working of young persons, it also sets 
i limit to working of adult males, and renders overworking impossible, 
[t would greatly facilitate inspection because the mills under this system 
jannot be worked after dusk, while the mills worked with artificial light 
will require inspection to prevent time cribbing. This must be a very 
powerful argument in favour of the natural day as in a vast country like 
India, where factories are scattered, far and wide, oftentimes singly, it 
would be practically impossible to detect time cribbing if every factory 
is forced to put electric light. 

The statement that mills in Madras will not be seriously affected 
by a fixed 12-hour day is not borne out by the inspection notes, where 
it is recorded (Nos. 150, 151, 161, and 162) that they are affected to 
the extent of from 15 minutes to one hour in their longest day. 

It has been objected to my proposal that it would be impossible 
irom the point of view of Government control to permit two totally 
lifferent system of hours side by side in the same place. The obvious 
reply is that the natural day system does not need special control, and 
therefore the work of Government control will be much reduced in places 
2 C. & I. 
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like Bombay, while in places like Ahmedabad, where.out of 45 only 2 or 3 
mills use electric light, the work of control will be practically nil. In the 
Central Provinces, Madras Presidency, and in many individual mills in out 
of the way places, except for children, no special inspection will be required 
and much Government expense will be saved. On the contrary, if two 
systems exist side by side in Bombay, it will greatly help the operatives 
who have expressed their opinion in a divided way to select conditions 
best suited to their particular tastes and ideas. 

The other argument used against my proposal is that, in the 
opinion of the majority, the fixed day will ultimately conduce to better 
working and will be to the ultimate advantage of the manufacturers 
and the hands. If that view be correct, the millowners and the mill- 
hands will themselves, in their own interest, adopt the 12-hour days 
and will not require any compulsion by the legislature, more particu¬ 
larly as the adoption of the 12-hour day will appreciably add to their 
working hours at the end of the year. Such a settlement is far pre¬ 
ferable to one which must be arrived at with friction, disorganization, 
and discontent of manufacturers and operatives alike. 

The argument that operatives will work in the natural-day-mills in 
the hot weather, and in the electric-light mills in the cold weather, 
doss not appear correct. The former class of mills cannot employ an 
increased number of hands in the hot weather, nor can the electric- 
light mills do so in the cold weather. 

The only plausible objection to the natural day is that it involves 
45 minutes more a day in the hottest part of the year than under the 
12-hour system. Against that, however, it may be mentioned that in the 
Bombay Presidency in particular, which contains the largest number 
of cotton mills, the atmospheric conditions in the cold weather months 
are most unfavourable and the hands have to work harder at piecing 
up the ends in the spinning department where young persons and 
children are mostly employed; while in the hot weather months the 
weather conditions being extremely favourable to spinning, there 
are fewer ends down and hands have to do less work. 

In the Punjab and the United Provinces, where the days vary more 
in length than in Bombay, the Central Provinces and Southern India, 
and the heat is more severe, the manufacturers have themselves found 
out what is best for them, and have already put up electric installations. 
As is pointed out in the report, the working day may extend in the hot 
weather to 13J hours, with natural light; but even now in the hot weather 
many of the mills actually work shorter hours than in the cold weather, 
and they will therefore adopt the uniform 12-hour day as a matter of 
course, without giving rise to any disorganization. In the United 
Provinces and the Punjab the climatic conditions are in fact the reverse 
of those obtaining in Bombay; and it would be absurd to suppose that 
manufacturers there would voluntarily adopt any system under which 
they would work their factories for long hours, while the conditions 
affecting spinning were unfavourable, and for shorter hours in the cold 
weather when the conditions were favourable. 
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Under my proposal the only change will be that in natural-day 
mills young persons would be allowed to work the daylight hours and 
the children half of the daylight hours without in any way increasing 
their working time under the 12-hour day system. I do not propose 
to increase the working hours of women, and as regards children my sug¬ 
gestion will give them a maximum of about 22 minutes over 6 hours 
for 2 or 3 months in the year, while it will bring down their work to 
about 5j hours in the cold weather months. 

Although I have discussed the question of a natural day in relation 
to cotton mills, it must not be forgotten that there are other industries 
where the natural day system is the only working system and where 
working by electric light is not usual. I may instance the woollen mills, 
the saw mills, the silk and paper mills, the match factory, the hosieries, 
etc. Speaking for the Bombay Presidency at least they all work by 
natural light, and although they have been proved never to work exces¬ 
sive hours, they will be as much affected as the cotton mills. 

In the face of the facts set forth above, of the opinion of the Factory 
Commission in 1890, and the evidence *of the operatives taken by 
it, of the consensus of opinion in favour of the natural day among manu¬ 
facturers and operatives alike, of the general practice of working on 
that system in the majority of cotton mills, and wholly in some other 
industries, of the total absence of anything in the evidence against 
it, of the strong opinion expressed by Colonel Mactaggart that he had 
absolutely no reason to think that the hours of labour in force in the 
Bombay factories had any bad effect on the health of the operatives, 
of Dr. Turner’s evidence that the mortality of the factory operatives is 
less than that of general labourers, and of the substantial advantages in 
respect of inspection, and the convenience of the operatives, I am strongly 
of the view that it is extremely impolitic and unjust, especially after the 
assurances of the Government of India in 1891, to interfere with a system 
so agreeable to manufacturers and operatives, and suitable to the conditions 
of the country. 


VITHALDAS DAMODHER THACKERSEY. 
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Minute of dissent by Dr. Nair. 

I beg to submit a separate report on most of the important points 
referred for tbe consideration of tbe Indian Factory Labour Commission. 
I regret that I have to differ on these points from the opinions of my 
colleagues, with whom I have worked so cordially for the last six months. 

But the result of our investigations held all over India during 

the last few months into the 

Introductory. . 

various aspects of factory labour 
in this country leads me to a different conclusion to the one [arrived 
at by my fellow members of the Commission. In spite of some attempts 
made in certain quarters to draw the Lancashire red herring [across 
the track of the Factory Commission, I never deviated from’my fixed 
purpose of investigating things at first hand and of forming my opinions 
on the strength of what I saw and heard, rather than trusting to external 
inspirations to guide me in my inquiries. To me, personally, there 
was no incentive to take any step which would even to the smallest 
degree handicap the industries of my native country in competition with 
Lancashire or Japan. But however much I, as a native of India, 
may be opposed to the interference of Lancashire in questions [closely 
relating to the manufacturing interests of India, I cannot but admit that 
the result of Lancashire’s interference has, on some occasions at least, 
been of considerable benefit to the Indian industries. The protection 
which factory women and children at present enjoy, under the law, 
they owe, to a large extent, to Lancashire. The many abuses which we 
found to exist in connection with factory labour in India are certainly not 
of Lancashire’s creation. I am not prepared to maintain that because 
certain representatives of the cotton industry in Lancashire, the chief 
competitor with the Indian cotton industry have prominently drawn 
the attention of the authorities to the existence of grave abuses in the 
working of the Indian textile factories, those abuses ought to be 
condoned. Abuses are abuses whether they are pointed out by friends 
or foes. The only questions for us to consider were did these alleged 
abuses really exist, and, if so, what were the best means of removing 
them. 


The chief complaint against the existing system of factory labour 
in India is the inordinately long hours that the labourers are worked in 
many industries and especially in the' textile mills. 


Section I .—Adult Males. 

1 am of opinion that the charge of working long hours habitually 
has clearly been proved against the textile industries in India, and 
I am further convinced, that taking all the circumtances of the case into 
consideration, nothing but legislative restriction of the hours of adult 
labour within reasonable limits will effectively prevent these long hours 
from being worked. This is the first point on which I differ from my 
jolleagues, and I shall now proceed to give my reasons for the conclusion 
t have arrived at. 

2 C. & I. 
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We have had ample evidence to prove that long hours are worked 

periodically in several of the in- 

Long hours worked in the textile industry . . . 

austnes in India, We nave seen 
that operatives in ginning factories have had on occasions to work 17 
and 18 hours a day. In rice mills and flour mills men have occasionally 
to work 20 or 22 hours. In printing presses men have had to work for 
22 hours a day for seven consecutive days. I admit that these are 
only occasional occurrences. But for habitually long hours one must go 
to the textile industries. 

The tendency to work long hours in the [cotton mills in Bombay 
began, I understand, in the year 1898, though in Agra it has existed 
for the last 20 years. But the question of the inordinately long hours 
in these mills did not seriously attract public attention till the year 
1905. The Collector of Bombay in his letter to the Government of 
Bombay, dated 24th June 1905, pointed out : that out of 74 mills, the exact 
wor kin g hours of which he had ascertained, 16 mills worked 14 hours 
or more a day and 33 worked 13 hours or more. That was in the first 
half of the year 1905. But in June 1905 the Collector of Bombay wrote 
that ‘ ‘ the above figures are now exceeded, and in some cases 14| hours 
a day are worked from one end of the month to the other.’’’ A good 
deal has happened since 1905 to disturb the Bombay millowner 
who is inclined to work inordinately long hours. And yet 6 months 
ago, when the present Factory Commission was in Bombay, long hours 
of working were by no means unknown in the Bombay mills. Out 
of 20 cotton textile mills in Bombay, whose exact working hours were 
ascertained by the Commission, 1 mill worked day and night with chang¬ 
ing shifts. Of the remaining 19 only 8 had fixed hours of working all 
the year round, and all of them worked 13 hours or more every day, 
exclusive of the midday interval, while 1 of them worked 14 hours 
a day. The 11 other mills, although some of them were fitted with 
electric light had changing hours in summer and winter. In summer 
they all worked between 13 and 14 hours, while in winter their hours 
came down to between 11 and 12|. 

This system of daylight working, which is very much favoured 
' in Ahmedabad, has resulted in very long hours being worked in the 
hottest and most trying part of [the year. Thus, out of 10 mills in 
Ahmedabad and Broach, the hours of which were ascertained, 3 mills 
worked in summer 14 hours or over, while 7 worked between 13 and 14 
hours. Some of these mills were fitted with electric light. For these 
long hours worked in summer in Ahmedabad there was some com¬ 
pensation in the winter season when the hours of some of these mills 
came down to 11. It was given to two cotton mills in Cawnpore 
to discover that, while they could work between 13 and 14 hours 
by daylight in summer, all that they had to do to work equally long 
hours in winter was to switch on the electric light. 

The mills in Agra have comparatively fixed hours. In summer they 
work 15j hours a day, while in winter they come down to 13f, 

Calcutta is not a great centre of cotton industry, but even there 
the Commission visited 5 cotton mills, 1 of which works 13 hours 
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a day all the year round, while another works its weaving department 
13| hours and is content with 12 hours for the spinning department. 

Delhi not to be behindhand of Agra can show hours an its cotton 
mills going up to 14 and even 14|. The jute mills in Calcutta, with 
few exceptions, work 15 hours a day, but it must be conceded that they 
work on the shift system except their weaving departments in which 
there are no real shifts at all. These facts and many others, which the 
Commission have recorded in their inspection notes, prove conclusively 
to my mind that the hours worked in the textile mills in India are 
excessive. And what is more, there is nothing to prevent the hours 
from getting longer. How can it be otherwise ? His Honour Sir 
John Hewett, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, in his 
note to the Factory Commission, remarks “I believe that the long 
hours which are followed, or at all events have been followed, 
at times in the jute factories in Calcutta and the cotton factories 
in Bombay have been to some extent brought about by what seems 
to me to be a pernicious system, namely, that under which in the former 
the agents of a mill are remunerated upon the gross outturn and not 
upon the profits, while in the latter those who financed the mill in its 
early days receive a rate of remuneration fixed at so much per pound 
of cotton cloth produced. These two factors point to outturn, not 
profits, as the object to be aimed at, and are productive of wasteful and 
uneconomical management.” His Honour has put the case very well 
and further comment is superfluous. 

But we are told that these hours are only apparently long, and that 


Habits of Indian operatives. 


really the labourers in Indian, 
mills work very casually, 
loiter about a good deal, go out when they like, to eat, to drink, to smoke, 
and so on. This is a very old argument which has been repeated times 
without number, and nearly every one seems to be inclined to attribute 
the whole phenomenon of loitering to the ingrained habit of Indian 
workmen. I have carefully studied this so-called “ingrained habit” 
of the Indian workmen, and have come to the conclusion that it is not an 
ingrained habit at all but only a manifestation of the adaptive capacity 
which all human beings possess more or less. Intense and concentrated 
labour in a cotton mill for 13 or 14 hours, day after day, week after 
week, and month after month is beyond the physical endurance of ordi¬ 
nary human beings. And so when a mill operative, who has to earn his 
living by his manual labour, is put to work at a machine for a longer 
period than he can possibly endure, he has to adapt himself to that work 
in such a way that he can get through the w<*rk required of him with the 
least possible injury to himself. The labourer does not spread out the work 
over a long period of time, but finding himself compelled to work a long 
number of hours, reduces the intensity of labour as a safeguard to his 
own physical well-being. And under these conditions of struggle 
for existence the fittest to survive are not the worthiest or strongest, ' 
for they soon break down under the strain of long hours of work, but the 
most idle. A system more likely to bring about degradation of labour 
is impossible to conceive. That the Indian labourer has no ingrained 
habit which prevents him from sticking to his work is sufficiently proved 
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by the facts supplied 'by an Upper India woollen mill, and which are 
quoted in the report of the majority of the members of the Commission. 

Taking the average for the whole year the workers in that woollen 
mill took 1 *05 spell of rest each a day, which is about 20 min utes a 
day. The explanation for this absence of the “ ingrained habit ” in 
the operatives in this woollen mill is twofold. Its hours are short and its 
management is efficient. One European mill manager admitted that 
the loitering habits of the operatives could be put a stop to if efficient 
supervision is exercised, but as such efficient supervision was costly, 
he preferred to go on as at present. The instances of the operatives 
in the jute mills working by shifts and of operatives in engineering works 
loitering less than the workers in cotton mills, mentioned in the majority 
report, further prove the relation between long hours and loitering. 
But the most notable instance of all is found in the case of the women 
workers. Women workers all over the mills in India loiter less than men, 
for the simple reason that they work shorter hours. In my humble 
opinion, in India it is the worker who suffers from bad management and 
not the management that suffers from bad workers. The experience 
of other countries that “ short hours have also reduced the interruptions 
in the course of the day ” has been realized at least in one mill in India, 
and in the face of these facts to go on charging the Indian labourers with 
possessing ingrained habits of idleness is to use the expression once used 
by the present Chief Commissionef of the Central Provinces “ the 
refuge of the sweater.” 

Next to the alleged idle habits of the Indian operative the quality 
, . in him which is supposed to 

Slilfulness of the Indian operatives . ”1 

necessitate these long hours 
is his unskilfulness. That at the commencement of’ the factory system 
in India the operatives were absolutely unskilful stands to reason. 
But that in the last half century they have made little or no progress 
in skilfulness is a proposition which requires further proof to support it. 
On this point the evidence given before the Commission is conflicting. 
Some have stated that the operatives have improved considerably in 
skill, while others maintained just the opposite view that they have made 
no improvement, while yet others went further and said that they never 
will. I am not competent to judge between these conflicting opinions. 
But I feel inclined to the view that the operatives have improved and 
are improving gradually. 


It is a well-known fact that in Bombay wages have gone up. 
But at the same time the cost of labour to the cotton industry has not 
risen appreciably. This is partly due to the increased productive capacity 
of the Indian operatives. Outside experts, who are competent judges 
in matters of this sort, like Mr. James Platt and Mr. Henry, Lee, are 
of opinion that “ in no country on earth except in Lancashire do the 
operatives possess such a natural leaning to the textile industry as in 
India.” Dr. G. Yon Schultze-Gaevernitz writing in 1895 expressed 
that “ the number of operatives up to this time 5 or 6 times as many 
as the English is to-day in the best spinning mill in Bombay only 
times as high, i.e., does not stand far behind the German.” If that 
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statement is correct, and in 1895 if tlie Indian operatives did not stand 
far behind the German there seems to be no reasonable ground to com¬ 
plain of his slow progress or no progress. And at the present time 
according to the very careful calculations made by Mr. Simpson of Messrs. 
Binny & Co. of Madras, a cotton mill in Madras with 35,000 ring spindles, 
800 looms, average count 16s working 67| hours a week would 
employ 2.622 operatives all told. Whereas for a similar mill in Lanca¬ 
shire working 54| hours a week the total number of hands required 
W'ould be 982, which works out a proportion of 2'62 Indian hands to 
1 English hand. And if we also consider that the average monthly 
wage of a Lancahsire operative will be about Rs. 60 and the average 
monthly wage of a Madras operative is Rs. 15 it is clear that for the same 
money the Indian millowner gets nearly double the work that an 
English millowner does. “ India is the mother country of the textile 
industry, and up to the time of Arkwright possessed the monopoly of 
fine yarns,” and it seems incredible that the Indian labourer in the 
textile mills is making no progress in skilfulness. Before con¬ 
demning the Indian operative as inefficient and incapable of 
improvement he ought to be given a fair hearing. In a memo¬ 
rial submitted to His Excellency the Marquis of Lansdowne, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in 1889. by the mill operatives of Bombay, 
it was stated that “ it has been said to the detriment of your petitioners 
that an Indian mill operative is not as hard-working as his brother work¬ 
man in England, and that a mill operative in England does the work 

of three men employed on the same work in an Indian mill. 

The real cause of this, your L ordship’s petitioners submit, is the 
bad machinery and the bad raw material used in the mills. . . . The 

breakage in the thread is so continuous here on account of the bad 
quality of the cotton that millowners are compelled to employ 
more men.” As the effect of the long hours has to be considered 
before judging of the idle habits of the Indian operatives, so the equality 
of the raw material they have to handle has to be taken into consider¬ 
ation before the extent of theiy skilfulness or otherwise is deter¬ 
mined. 

Leaving aside these excuses which are usually put fow T ard to justify 

The influence of long hours on the 'physique of khe long hours worked in Indian 
the Indin operatives. mills, I now come to consider the 

effect of long working days on (1) the mill operatives, (2) on the textile 
industry in India. 

The question as to whether the physique; of the operatives has been in¬ 
juriously affected by the long hours they are made to work in the mills has 
engaged the serious attention of the Factory Commission. We have tried 
to find out the actual truth of the matter by personal inspection of mill 
operatives, by examining and cross-examining medical men in the 
different centres of mill industry in India, and by the study of various 
vital statistics bearing on the question. 

The question is an exceedingly difficult one. The necessary data for 
-arriving at a correct scientific conclusion are absent; Indian vital 
statistics are notoriously unreliable ; mill hands are constantly changing; 

2 C. & I. 
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and medical men in India, and even hospital authorities, under the 
depressing effect of a peculiarly trying climate do not keep any records 
of the clinical features of the cases they examine. Under a combination 
of these adverse circumstances any definite opinion expressed on the 
point at issue is likely to be more dogmatic than scientific. I have care¬ 
fully inspected the operatives in over 200 mills in different parts of India, 
and, in my opinion, they were all apparently healthy. On the strength 
of such inspection, however, I am not prepared to say, as my friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart does, that there is no physical deteriora¬ 
tion among the factory operatives in India. The chief test, in my humble 
opinion, of physical deterioration is diminished power of resistance to 
disease. 

The Sickness Index, as Ur. Turner of Bombay observed, is the only 
reliable criterion, and accurate evidence on that point is not available. 
Bough and ready statements like “the mill operatives as a class are 
far more healthy than outside labourers of the same class ” or “ the mill 
operatives are of very poor physique and distinctly inferior to the agricul¬ 
tural labourers ” are good enough in their way, but are unsuited for any 
scientific conclusions to be based upon. Colonel Mactaggart makes much 
of the absence of skin diseases and of tubercular glands among the 
operatives as proving their healthiness. To my mind these facts 
do not warrant the inference drawn from them. I saw several cases of 
skin eruptions in very healthy looking children in some of the Calcutta 
jute mills. I am not prepared to say that there is physical deterioration 
in these children because they exhibit certain skin eruptions. These skin 
eruptions are well known to medical men as belonging to a class of skin 
diseases commonly called “ Trade Dermatitis.” Many dermatologists 
consider that these are all varieties of Dermatitis Veninata. They are 
purely caused by external irritation from jute cr other materials that 
the workers have to handle, and have nothing to do with physical de¬ 
terioration. The absence of tubercular glands again dees not, necessarily 
indicate, to my mind, the absence of any tendency to tubercular' 
affection in the operatives. And the evidence of Major A. Street, 
y.n.c.s., i.m.s.j Surgeon to the Jamsetji Jejeebhoy Hospital, distinctly 
points to the presence of tubercular glands in children working in the 
mills. “ From my experience at the J. J. Hospital in Bombay, ” says 
Major Street, “I am sure? that tubercular glands of the neck are particu¬ 
larly common in young operatives, and frequently point out to my stu¬ 
dents that they (the operatives) and firemen on board ship produce the 
large majority of the cases we see.” Major Gordon Tucker, Physician 
to the J. J. Hospital, confirms the statement of Major Street, his colleague 
on the staff of that Hospital. “ Phthisis is very common among them 
(the mill operatives) ” says Major Gordon Tucker. And he continues— 
“ speaking broadly the ordinary case of tuberculosis seen in Hospital 
would he a mill-hand, while the ordinary case of malaria would be 
a coolie. Contrasting the physique of these two classes, the mill-hand came 
out badly.’ ’ 

Thus the evidence of these two medical men, one a surgeon and the 
other a physician, on the staff of the largest hospital in Bombay, the city 
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■with the biggest factory population in India, affirms the greater prevalence 
of tuberculosis among mill-hands. Unfortunately these medical men 
have not been able to give us any statistics, as the records of the J. J, 
Hospital are periodically destroyed, and with them all evidence of the 
greater prevalence of tubercular affections among mill-hands. But the 
impressions of two clinical teachers in big hospital, with a medical 
school attached, are even more valuable than statistics. Where the 
hospital doctors of Bombay failed, the Health Officer of Bombay, 
Dr. Turner, has given us some statistics bearing on the point although 
they cover only a period of six years. His figures were published 
in Appendix G of the Textile Factory Labour Committee’s report 
and again they are published along with his evidence before this 
Commission. Dr. Turner has given figures to show the incidence 
of phthisis among the factory population and the general labourers 
for the years from 1900 to 1906. Comparing the figures there is a slight 
excess in the percentage of deaths from phthisis in Bombay among 
the factory hands as compared with the general labourers. The excess is 
not very marked. But it must be considered that among the general 
labourers Dr. Turner has included eartliworkers and dock labourers, 
two classes of workers who are exceedingly liable to lung diseases. The 
general death-rate of mill operatives is everywhere quoted as exceedingly 
low. It was the same case in the evidence given before the Select 
Committee appointed in England in 1816 to investigate into the state 
of the children employed in factories in the United Kingdom. Comment¬ 
ing upon that Sir Robert Peel said in the House of Commons, “if the 
evidence were to be trusted, instead of debating such a bill as was then 
before them, application ought to be made to the Legislature for 
the erection of cotton mills for the purpose of further and more effec¬ 
tually providing for the health of His Majesty’s liege subjects.” The 
jvidence of the aforesaid 3 Bombay medical men, although not 
lufficient to give a decided opinion as to the existence of physical 
leterioration in the mill operative—for that as I have already said 
here are no data—is still enough to create a strong suspicion that 
he health of the mill operatives in Bombay is not all that it should 
>e. And .strongly corroborative of them we have the evidence of two 
nedical men, both of them Indians practising medicine in Bombay. 
>ir Bhalchandra Krishna thinks that there is physical deterioration 
mong the mill-hands, but is careful enough to say that it is due 
o bad ventilation in the mills and to the alcoholic habits of the 
peratives, and not to the long hours of work. If the mills are badly 
entilated, the longer the operatives work inside them the greater 
le accumulation of carbonic acid and other impurities of the respired 
lr in the atmosphere inside the mill, and consequently the greater 
le injury to the operatives working inside them, is a fact which per- 
aps escaped the attention of Sir Bhalchandra Krishna. Doctor Chavan, 
.M.S., is a native of Ratnagiri, the district from which a large number 
• mill operatives come to Bombay. He has a large practice among 
ill hands, and his opinion that the mill operatives suffer to a very 
rge extent from phthisis and dyspepsia is valuable. He comes more 
to contact with the mill operatives than most Civil Surgeons are 
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likely to do. Doctor Chavan of Bombay and Rai Sahib Dajee Rama- 
chandra of Nagpur, although they may not be men of such high pro¬ 
fessional standing as most of the other medical witnesses who gave 
evidence before the Factory Commission, have, I believe, a greater 
and more intimate knowledge of the factory operatives, and their evi¬ 
dence I consider of great value. 

The majority of the medical witnesses said that they have not 
observed any physical deterioration among the factory hands and 
that they have not noticed that the operatives were more liable to any 
diseases than other labourers. This negative statement does not carry 
us very far. There are many reasons that render it difficult for the 
ordinary Civil Surgeon to observe evidences of physical deterioration 
in the mill operative, when they are present. These causes may roughly 
be divided into (1) the habits of the mill operatives, and (2) the nature 
of the development of some of their maladies. Any one who knows 
natives of India, and specially the lower classes in India, knows how 
nervous they become when even the slightest illness attacks them. 
If they happen to get ill away from home their chief concern is to get 
back home. This peculiar habit, or frame of mind, call it by what¬ 
ever name, is in my opinion more responsible than any thing else for 
the extraordinary changing of mill-hands that is noticed in all the Indian 
textile mills. Mr. Leslie of Graves, Cotton & Co. of Bombay, Mr. Bezonji, 
Manager of the Empress Mills, Nagpur, and Mr. Simpson of the Bucking¬ 
ham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, have all supplied us with very careful 
statistics which go to prove that all the hands in a mill change on an 
average once in IS months. Mr. Leslie says “ that the most astonish¬ 
ing figures in this respect are to be found in the number of people who 
applied for ‘ leave altogether ’ or in other words resigned. These total 
no less than 2,158 in six months and represent 38 per cent, of the total 
number of people employed. I must confess that these figures came 
as a surprise to me for they go to show that some 18 months is really 
the maximum period for which a mill-hand works in a Bombay mi l l 
at a time.” But Mr. Leslie’s figures for Bombay are corroborated 
by mill managers in Nagpur and Madras and therefore it is safe to assume 
that the practice is general in all the textile mills in India. What is 
the explanation of this constant taking of ‘ leave altogether ’ on the 
part of the mill-hands. The explanation usually given by the mil l 
managers is that all the mill operatives are peasant proprietors who 
have their little plots of land in their own village and that they leave 
the mills from time to time to cultivate and look after their lands. I have 
heard this explanation given at least fifty times in the course of our 
enquiry. In spite of its universal acceptance by millowners and 
managers I have considerable difficulty in accepting it. In the first place 
I cannot believe that the three quarters of a million mill operatives in 
India are all or even a majority of them owners of plots of land, how¬ 
ever small. 

At fhe utmost about 20 per cent, of the total number of mill opera¬ 
tives in India may own land themselves or may be members of un¬ 
divided Hindu families owning land. \ The remaining 80 per cent, if 
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they periodically leave mill work to go and cultivate lands must do so 
as hired agricultural labourers' under some landed proprietor. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, as agricultural labour is paid less than mill labour in 
India there must be some explanation for the operatives leaving more 
remunerative work for less paid labour. Then again agricultural labour 
is seasonal. It does not go on all the year round. The figures of the 
Carnatic mills show that the hands left the mills in large numbers every 
month. Taking the year 1907 the lowest number that left in any 
month was 264 in November and the highest 397 in May. The average 
for the whole year was 329 a month. This shows that it is not to work 
in the fields that the hands leave the mills. 

We were also told that most of the mill-hands save enough money 
in a few years and then retire and go back to their village homes and . 
live on their savings. I doubt if this happy termination of a mill oper¬ 
ative’s life occurs even to 1 per cent, of the hands employed in Indian 
mills. Good many of the hands are indebted to money-lenders having 
borrowed money on, usually in Bombay at 72 per cent, interest, I am 
told. Many others spend a fair proportion of their earnings on drink. 
A large number have to send money every month for the maintenance 
of their families left behined in their villages. And after all these, 
if the mill-hands in a few years can save enough out of their 15 or 20 
rupees a month to live in comfort “ ever after ” they must be extraordi¬ 
nary financiers indeed. In all our inspections of mill operatives I noticed 
that there were very few men over 40 to be seen. In England, I am 
told, that men over 40 or 45 are generally not taken into the mills. In 
India, where everywhere one hears complaints of shortage of labour, 
managers welcome all labourers young and old. And yet men over 
40 are not generally to be seen. Again the explanation is given that 
they have all retired on their savings. Is it likely ? Whatever may 
be said of the Indian operative it cannot be said that he is not fond 
of money. If then, he has health and strength to do the work which 
he was accustomed to do for some years, is it likely that he will give 
up his work and his wages. The Indian officials in Government service 
show no such tendency to retire. When they reach their 55th year 
they usually very humbly request Government for an extension of 
service. Why is the mill-hand so anxious to retire ? In my humble 
opinion the reason of the early retirement of the Indian mill operative 
is his physical breakdown which unfits him for any further mill work. 
Mr. Bezanji, who has been the manager of the Empress Mill, Nagpur, 
one of the largest cotton mills in India, for over 25 years, told me that 
he has seen men who had worked for some years in his mill and sub¬ 
sequently left the mill, bringing food every day to some of their relations 
w r orking in the mill. And when asked why they did not themselves 
work in the mill, they replied, that they had no longer the strength 
to work. This exodus from the mill by the time the physical break 
down comes prevents- the physically deteriorated mill-liand coming 
under the observation of the Civil Surgeon. 

Then it has been stated that the gradually advancing physical 
deterioration in the operatives actually at work in the mills ought to 
2 C. & I. 
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have been noticed, if it really existed, by tbe various ex-officio medical 
inspectors who from time to time visit the mill. But I should like to 
know how many medical inspectors have closely examined the operatives. 
How many of them have put a stethescope to the chests of mill operatives. 
How many have watched from time to time the nature and frequency 
of attacks of such apparently trivial ailments like cough, fever, diarrhoea, 
etc., to which the operatives are subject. According to Doctor Kingston 
Fowler, of Brompton Consumption Hospital, people who work in dusty 
atmosphere, in imperfectly ventilated rooms, are very liable to develop 
fibrosis of lung combined with tuberculosis. Workers in cotton mills 
are, among others, liable to this form of lung affection. Cough is the first 
symptom noticed. “ The course of the affection is extremely chronic and 
for years there may be no other symptoms except a moderate degree 
of emaciation. Cases which have run a very, prolonged course may 
terminate with very acute symptoms. Emaciation may be rapid towards 
the close.” And Dr. Fowler also says that the presence of tubercle 
could hardly be discovered in the early stages by physical examination. 
If that is so, it will be interesting to know how it is possible for any medical 
man walking through a mill looking at a]l the operatives to say that 
there is no physical deterioration and that the operatives are all healthy ? 
Before the operatives go away on their “leave altogether” they take 
unauthorized holidays. On an average an operative in a cotton mill 
absents himself from work from 4 to 6 days in a month. The managers 
put this down to absolute laziness on the part of the operatives. 
The operatives themselves when questioned about it explained that it 
was out of sheer physical exhaustion that they occasionally gave up 
a day’s work and wages and took rest. This explanation to my mind 
seems to be the correct one, and for this reason. After the Commission 
paid a surprise visit at 7-45 p.m. to mill No. 27 (inspection notes) the 
following note was recorded :—“ The carding and preparation rooms 
(the only part of the mill at work) were badly lit, and there was no 
ventilation, all windows were closed, and the air was hot and oppressive : 
the perspiring workers looked dull, listless, and exhausted, and the 
few children half dazed.” I am perfectly convinced that if the mill 
operatives generally go home in the condition in which I saw the opera¬ 
tives of Mill No. 27 on that November evening, they cannot possibly 
work for 26 days in a month. And if that is the condition of the opera¬ 
tives at the end of a day’s work in November in a mill working 13|- hours 
a day, one can more or less imagine the state of the workers in a mill 
which works 15J hours during an Indian summer’s day. We have 
often been told that on account of the loitering habits of the Indian 
operative he never gets physically deteriorated even though his hours 
of duty may be long. In the course of a similar inquiry in England 
in 1816 when a medical witness was asked if inhaling of dust and cotton 
fibre were not injurious to health; he declared himself quite unable 
to say ; and when invited to say why not, suggested that “ the bad 
effects were counteracted by constant expectoration.” 

The Indian factory population is a constantly changing one. 
Men from agricultural districts come to town to work in the mills, get 
rapidly deteriorated under the strain of long hours in closed and stuffy 
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rooms, and are replaced by another set from the country who are “used 
up ” in their turn and passed back to their villages. The only town in 
India with anything approaching to a permanent factory population is 
Cawnpore, and the half-timers in Cawnpore, probably the children 
of used up mill operatives, were physically among the worst we saw any¬ 
where in our tour of inspection. 

The only other statistics that I have to notice in connection with 
the question of the physique of the operatives are those relating to their 
weights. In almost every mill visited by the Commission a certain 
number of adult operatives chosen at random, were weighed and their 
weights recorded in the inspection notes. But as mere recording of the 
weights of a certain number of operatives in itself led to no conclusions, 
I believe, at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel Mactaggart, the Com¬ 
mission decided to compare the weights of the operatives with the 
weights of the prisoners in the provinces to which the operatives be¬ 
longed. The figures for the weights of prisoners were kindly supplied 
by the Jail Department of each province, and a comparative statement 
of the weights of mill operatives and prisoners has been prepared. As 
the large majority of the operatives in Bengal and the Punjab really 
come from the United Provinces and those in Burma from the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency I compare below the operatives in 
those provinces with the prisoners of their native province. 


Province. 

Average weight 

Average -weight 


5^ of 

of 


spinners. 

prisoners. 


.whs- 

lb. 

Bombay 

102-09 

112-12 

United Provinces 

107-01 

115-081 

Bengal 

- . 107-93 

115-05 y U. P. 

Punjab 

113-8 

11505J 

Madras 

113-63 

114-38 

Burma 

11714 

125-7 Bajamundry. 

Central Province and Berars .. 

100-92 

110-45 Central Jail. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam 

108- 

110-846 

It has been suggested that these comparisons are not fair as every 


3ail Superintendent makes it a point to feed up and fatten the prisoners 
under his charge. I know that that is a procedure adopted at many 
sanatoria for the treatment of consumption. I did not know that 
the Indian prisons were run on the Nordrach system. I do not want 
to exaggerate the value of the inference to be drawn from these figures. 
But these figures justify the remark of Mr. Bezanji in his evidence 
before this Commission that “ those accustomed to mill life regard it 
as worse than jail life.” I do not claim that these figures in them¬ 
selves absolutely prove the existence, of physical deterioration in the 
mill operatives. But at the same time these figures taken along with 
the other facts I have mentioned establish a strong suspicion that the 
long wor kin g hours have caused physical deterioration in the workers. 

The evidence of the medical witnesses also indicates the existence in 
their minds of a belief as to the evil effects of long hours on the health 
of the mill -hands. Out of 36 medical witnesses examined by the Com¬ 
mission only 27 have expressed a definite opinion as to the necessity 
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or otherwise for a legislative restriction of the working hours. Of these 
23 are in favour of such legislative restriction, while 4' are against it. 
Out of the 23 medical witnesses who are in favour of legislative 
restriction 15 have said that they have observed no physical deterio¬ 
ration in the operatives. And yet they advocate legal restriction of 
the working hours of adult males. After all if the State is prepared to 
protect the health of the mill operatives the proper time to take the 
necessary measures for affording such protection is not after the workers 
have broken down and human wrecks are scattered all over the country. 
The proper time for interference is before such calamities have happened. 
The almost unanimous opinion of the medical witnesses who testified 
before the Factory Commission declares that the time for such inter¬ 
ference in India has come. 

I shall next consider the evidence as to the injury done to the in- 
The influence ofionj hours on the supply of dustry by the long working hours 
labour, in textile mills. The inordinately 

long hours in the Indian mills have been established only within the 
last few years. And yet already their evil influence is beginning to be 
felt both on the workers and on the industry. Every man who was 
tempted to work these long hours by the promise of higher wages, not 
only did a physical injury to himself but helped to enforce equally long 
hours on every other factory labourer in India. The methods of modern 
factory labour are such that the conditions of labour of even a single 
operative react upon those of all others. In a factory which works for 
14 hours a day it is unlikely that a labourer who is only able to work 12 
hours a day will be given any employment. In the large majority of cases 
the individual worker in Indian mills is deprived of any choice as to the 
conditions of employment. In India with a race of people not over¬ 
strong physically, coupled with an enervating climate, a large proportion 
of the working classes find mill labour as it is carried on at present 
far too much for their strength. And the result has been that a very 
large number of labourers do not attempt mill labour at all, or try it 
for a very short time and give it up for good as they find it beyond their 
physical endurance. This fact explains the shortage of labour which 
is complained of everywhere. I have hardly come across a textile 
mill in India which was not always short of labourers. And yet 
India is a country teeming with poor people. We have enough 
of labourers here to send out to South Africa and West Indies and 
a number of other British colonies. But the mild Hindu with his con¬ 
servative habits and stay-at-home tendency does not choose to work 
in the Indian mills, earn his living, and remain in his native country. 
Why ? Mr. S. H. Fremantle, I.C.S., who was deputed to report on the 
supply of labour in the United Provinces and in Bengal in 1906 wrote 
thus in his report :—One cause for the unpopularity of mill labour is 
undoubtedly the distaste for the discipline which has necessarily to be 
maintained in a large concern, coupled with confinement for long 
hours in the mill. Discipline in most mills is no stricter than it 
need be, and education may do much in course of time to mitigate the 
natural aversion felt towards it, but confinement for long hours is 
a matter within the power of mill managers to control. 
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there was no complaint until the introduction of electric light. Electric 
light has now been installed in nearly all the Upper India and Bengal 
cotton and jute mills. . . . Some use their power with moderation 

and do little more than add an hour or two to make the short winter days 
equivalent to the long days of summer. Others, however, have no such 
scruples. In September when the day breaks before 6 I found one mill 
using- the electric light to work up to 9 o’clock at night and several 
were running up to 8 p.m.” Mr. Fremantle’s observations have amply 
been confirmed by others. In Calcutta over 90 per cent, of the operatives 
in jute mills come from outside Bengal, not because Bengal has an in¬ 
sufficient supply of workers, but because the Bengali workers cannot 
stand the strain of work in the jute factories. In the Punjab again 
95 per cent, or over of the workers in the cotton textile factories 
come from outside the Punjab. But curiously enough in the non¬ 
textile factories in the Punjab—the flour mills, the ginning factories, 
etc., we found a large proportion, if not nearly all, Punjabi workers. I 
asked the Hon. Mr. Har Kishen Lall of Lahore for an explanation of 
this apparent boycott of the cotton mills by the Punjab 'labourers, and 
he told me that the Punjabi did not like to stand up and work these long 
hours in the cotton mills. If these explanations are correct, and I see 
no reasons to doubt them, the long hours are to a very large extent 
responsible for the shortage of labour complained of everywhere in the 
textile mills in India, and which is acknowledged to be a great obstacle 
in the way of the further development of Indian industries. The 
evil is quite manifest and is keenly felt both by the labourers and 
their employers. And yet neither party has done anything to mi¬ 
tigate it. It is an industrial injury done to the working classes and 
it certainly is against the interests of the employers. But as Mr. Walker 
has very clearly pointed out in his work on Political Economy “ the 
working classes, unless protected in an unusual degree by political fran¬ 
chises, by the influence of public education, and by self-respect and 
social ambition, show a fatal facility in submitting to industrial injuries.” 
And as to the.self-interest of the employer being sufficient to secure 
wise action on his part Mr. Walker says “ mankind, always less than wise 
and too often foolish to the point of stupidity on the one hand, or of 
fanaticism on the other, whether in politics or domestic life, in hygiene 
or in religion, do not .all at once become wise when industrial concerns 
are in question.” 

Under these circumstances every one connected with the textile 
industry in India, millowners, mill managers, factory operatives, 
factory inspectors, both lay and medical, have all become convinced 
that some sort of limitation of the working hours of mill is necessary. 
Mr. Fremantle, I.C.S., in his report on the supply of labour says 
“ almost all admit that the long day is an evil that they would restrict 
it to a maximum of twelve hours if other mills did the same. This, of 
course, can only be effected by legislation as experience proves that 
agreements among millowners themselves are not invariably adhered 
to when they conflict with the interests of individuals. For this 
reason most managers would welcome some legislation in the matter.” 
The Millowners Association of Bombay at their meetings held both in 
2 C. & I. 
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April and August 1905 decided to keep the hours worked in their mill? 
within reasonable limits, hut were not able to keep to their resolution 
beyond a very short time. 

Before this Commission 16 millowners and 42 mill ma nagers ap- 
Opinion of milt loaners and managers on peared and gave evidence in 
restriction of aduiti abour. favour of a legislative restriction 

of the working hours of adult male operatives. The large majority of 
the witnesses examined by us were connected with the mill industry 
either as owners, agents, or managers. And yet there were 97 witnesses 
who favoured a legislative restriction of the working hours of adult 
males against 103 who were opposed to it, while the mill operatives 
were practically unanimous in asking for legislative protection. It would 
be unreasonable to expect a majority of the millowners and agents to 
ask for legislative interference to restrict hours of adult labour, especially 
in a country where a large number of them receive their remuneration 
calculated on a percentage of production and not of profits. Under 
conditions like these the fact that 16 millowners came forward to 
advocate legal restriction of adult -working hours as against 34 who were 
opposed to it shows the remarkable extent to which the opinion in favour 
of State interference has grown and spread even in quarters where one 
would expect nothing but the most determined opposition to such a 
proposal. Coming down to the managers 42 are for legislative restriction 
and 49 are against, while among witnesses unconnected with the in¬ 
dustry 39 are for and 20 against State interference. Apart from 
numbers, the advocacy by Messrs, Tata and Sons of Bombay of a 
legally restricted day for all factory workers has impressed me, personally, 
with the practicability and reasonableness of the demand. Messrs. 
Tata and Sons are among the largest firms of manufacturers in India, 
and just now they are about to launch out into a practically new depart¬ 
ment of industrial activity in this country. When the pioneers of the 
new iron and steel industry in India who are also among the fore¬ 
most cotton manufacturers in this country voluntarily come forward 
with a proposal to restrict the hours of adult labour by legislation, 
it may reasonably be assumed that the proposal that they make is one 
which in their opinion will be for the benefit of the industries in which 
they hold such a supreme position. 

I am inclined to accept the opinion of Messrs. Tata and Sons as a 
guide in matters connected with Indian industrial questions not merely 
on account of the magnitude or variety of their manufacturing enterprise, 
but also for the comparatively rare combination of humanity and bene¬ 
volence with sound business principles, which they have achieved in 
all their undertakings. In my humble opinion a manufacturing firm 
which never sweats its workmen, but on the other hand treats them 
with humanitv and kindness, and provides them with dwellings, and en- 
courages them with prizes and other rewards for honest work, and steady 
and persevering industry, has more claims to be heard on questions 
regarding the relation of capital and labour than another which has its 
eye only on its production and profits and which patiently waits for the 
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3ity Improvement Trust to provide dwelling-houses for its workmen, 
die manufacturers who told us in Bombay that they did not care to 
nvest money on building workmen’s quarters as it would only bring 
;hem a return of 2| or 3 per cent, at the most, while if they invested 
their money in cotton mills they were practically sure of a return of 
25 per cent, per annum, may be excellent business men in their way, 
but in my humble opinion are scarcely the sort of people under whose 
unfettered control the comfort and well-being of thousands of I ndia n, 
labourers can be entrusted. As I have already pointed out there is 
aow a general consensus of opinion that the long hours in the textile 
mills ought to be regulated in some way or other. And my colleagues 
m the Factory Commission have also come to the same conclusion. 
Like them I also would not advocate direct legislative restriction of adult 
hours if some other less drastic measure would answer the purpose 
equally well. With that view I have very carefully considered the pro¬ 
posal put forward by the majority of my colleagues for creating a class of 
young persons with hours of labour restricted to 12, and have come to 
the conclusion that this proposal will not reduce the hours of adult 
labour in all the textile mills in India. The majority of the members 
of the Commission are sanguine that their proposals will restrict the 
hours of all textile mills to 12 a day and thus indirectly gain the object 
of regulating the working hours of these mills. I am emphatically 
of opinion that the proposals of the majority of the Commission will 
do no such thing. If factory inspection is carefully done the pro¬ 
posed “ young persons ” class will afford protection to the young persons 
only. The adults will remain where they are, absolutely unprotected. 
My reasons for so strongly dissenting from the majority of my colleagues 
on this point are as follows :— 

The proposed “young persons” class will not affect the weaving 
,. . , departments of textile mills as 

Objections to the ycmng persons class. 

there are very few young persons 
engaged in that branch of the industry. This has been admitted by many 
managers and millowners who gave evidence before this Commission 
and it has been confirmed by our own observation. In England women 
largely work in textile mills, and the control of their hours along with 
those of young persons and children effectually control the working 
hours of the mills. But in India women in textile mills are generally 
confined to the reeling department. Out of many thousand weavers 
we have seen during our recent tour of inspection we only came across 
3 women weavers. So that the weaving department without women, 
young persons, and children will be practically uncontrolled so far as 
hours of work are concerned. But it has been put forward that weaving 
departments could not be worked enconomically independently of the 
spinning department and so the hours of the spinning department 
will practically control those of the weaving. This argument is abso¬ 
lutely futile. There, are any number of purely weaving mills in England, 
and even in Bombay there is one such. Hitherto as the cotton spinners 
in India mainly manufactured yarn for sale in India, China, and other 
countries, weaving occupfed a comparatively subordinate place in the 
cotton textile mills. But of late years the development of the stoa deshi 
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spirit both in India and China has made the demand for cloth in 
India greater and the demand for Indian yarn in China less. The 
result of this twofold process has been and will continually be to give 
greater impetus to the manufacture of cotton cloth in the Indian textile 
mills. Under this new impetus weaving mills will spring up or new 
weaving sheds in old mills will rise, worked, it may be, by separate 
machinery, as is done, in the Empress Mills at Nagpur, or it may be 
that even where the spinning and weaving departments are worked by 
the same engine, the weaving department will work longer hours than 
the spinning, as it is now being done in the Bengal cotton mills in 
Calcutta. Thus it is evident that the new proposal will not restrict the 
hours of work in weaving mills or weaving sheds, and one important 
branch of the textile industry will again be left free to work as long 
hours as it likes. Then as to spinning, a number of millowners and 
managers have declared that in case thexhours of young persons are 
restricted, they would do away with the services of such protected 
persons and work the mill with adults wherever possible. 

To quote the opinions of a few— 

(1) Mr. Chimanlal Nagindas of Ahmedabad, representing the 

Ahmedabad Jubilee Spinning and Manufacturing Co. and 
the Ahmedabad Manufacturing Co., deposed on cross-examina¬ 
tion : “Personally he would have to dismiss these workers, 
as the young persons would not consent to work half-time 
and they would not be allowed to work full adult hours. 

(2) Mr. A. K. Leslie, of Greaves Cotton & Co., Bombay, said: 

“ the creation of a class of young persons would in certain 
cases have the effect of restricting the working hours, but 
in those mills where young persons are not largely employed 
they would have to go.” 

(3) Mr. Baptist, Manager, Morarjee Gokuldas Mill, Bombay, 

said: “ It was difficult to say whether mills could obtain 
adults in the place of young persons, but he should person¬ 
ally do his best to get adults.” 

(4) Mr. Gordhandas Khatau, of Khatau Muckenji Spinning 

and Weaving Co., of Bombay, said: “In his opinion the 
formation of this class would mean that mills would try 
to work with adults only.” 

(5) Mr. E. John, Millowner, Agra, said : “He would have to 
get adults to take their (young persons’) places. 

(6) Mr. Thornley, Mr. John’s, Mill Manager, Agra, said: “that 
he thought they would be able to get the extra adults.” 

(7) Mr. A. Butterworth, Manager, Cawnpore Woollen Mills: 

“If the young persons class were created they could re¬ 
place the 220 young adults affecte^. by full age adults and 
so work the mill.” 
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(8) Mr. G. E. Sutcliffe, Manager, Sholapur. said : “ If the young 
persons were limited to 12 hours work, it might be possible* 
though difficult, to run the mill beyond those hours. The 
young persons class would make a difficulty which could 
be got over by a little contrivance.” 

I have quoted above from the evidence given before the Com¬ 
mission by mill owners and managers from Ahmedabad, Bombay, Agra, 
Cawnpore, and Sholapur. They all say that the young persons could 
be replaced by adults, and what is more they would be so replaced, and 
some at least of the mills would thus run for longer than 12 hours. I 
am not a cotton manufacturer, and so on a practical manufacturing 
point like this I accept the opinion of these practical men, voluntarily 
expressed. From what I have seen, this substitution of adults for 
young persons ought to be more easy in mills with mule spinning than 
those with ring frames, as the percentage of young persons in such mills 
is very low. And it is a curious coincidence that some of the mills which 
are the worst offenders in the way of working very long hours are fitted 
with mules, with only a very small number of ring frames if at all. Those 
mills are almost certain to escape the indirect restriction attempted 
to be imposed through the medium of the “ young persons ” class. And 
even some of the mills with ring frames and their 25 or 30 per cent 
of young persons would, as far as I can make out from the opinion of 
practical manufacturers, get rid of them and try to work with adults. 
It may be objected that the conditions of labour market are such that 
it would be impossible to get the extra number of adults required. Mill 
managers and owners know how best to obtain the labour they want. 
Mr. G. Khatau, of the Khatau Muckenji Mills, says that “ if a young per¬ 
sons class were created, one mill will steal adults from another mill and 
run for a longer time.” Then again, as pointed out by the Textile 
Factory Committee in their report, “ adults who have worked a whole 
day would frequently work all night in another mill in which wages 
are paid daily, thus securing money for immediate wants and that these 
men would absent themselves from work during the succeeding day 
or days.” 

In spite of all these attempts to get adult hands to replace the young 
persons a certain number of mills may fail to secure the extra hands 
necessary to make them independent of the young persons. Then 
we shall have two sets of mills in the country, one which has been able 
to get rid of all its young persons and replace them by adults and at 
liberty to work as many hours as it likes and the other whose hours 
are controlled by its young persons whom it could not replace. A more 
unfair regulation it would be impossible to conceive. It will be handi¬ 
capping one set of mills against another and the economic injury involved 
in the process will be very great indeed. 

1 have been reminded that the restriction of children is also an 
element that must be taken into consideration. To a certain extent, 
perhaps, it is. But I remember that the total number of children em¬ 
ployed in the Bombay mills is only about 2\ per cent, of the total num¬ 
ber of operatives. I am also aware of the fact that some of the best 

2 C. & I. 
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spinning mills in Bombay like the Century Mill are run without the 
aid of a single half-timer. The Century Mill employs 2,475 men and 
425 women and no children. Mr. C. 1ST. Wadia, its managing agent, 
told us that the young persons only amount to 15 per cent, of the total 
mill operatives. Mills like the Century are entirely unaffected by the 
restriction on children while they ought easily to be able to replace 
their 15 per cent, young persons by adults. 

It mi ght appear to a casual observer that the restriction on adult 
male labour is a worse handicap on the industry than the indirect 
restriction imposed through the young persons class. Bxit as a matter 
of fact the young persons class will in the long run crush the Indian 
textile industry in competition with China and Japan. In Japan the 
cotton mills are already working 22 hours a day by two shifts of 11 hours 
each. To compete successfully with Japan our cotton mills may have 
to work equally long hours. If adult labour be restricted by direct 
legislation, mills could work night and day by two shifts of 12 hours 
each. 

But if the working hours of mills are to be controlled through the 
young persons class, then the period between which the members of 
that class are permitted to be employed must be fixed. According 
to the proposal of my colleagues that period is fixed between 5-30 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. If that proposal is adopted then those mills which are unable 
to work without their young persons will be prevented from working 
night and day with changing shifts. Thus it is evident that for some 
of the Indian mills, at all events, the young persons class is a more 
severe handicap than direct adult restriction. But my colleagues have 
suggested that power might be vested in the Government of India to 
extend the hours within which young persons may be employed when¬ 
ever the demands of the manufacturing industry justified such exten¬ 
sion. Such power will, of course, be only exercised when demand is great 
and the necessity for working the mills for long hours is clearly proved. 

It is exactly at such junctures that the mill owner is likely to sweat 
his workers. The moment the Government of India relax the limit 
for the employment of young persons, they will be worked in shifts while 
the adults will most certainly be sweated by being worked 16 or 17 hours 
a day. The young persons class can only indirectly restrict the hours of 
adult labour by restricting the hours of the mill in which they are employed. 
The proposed class of young persons will either greatly hamper the 
industry by restricting the working hours of mills or where they do not 
do that will be ineffectual in preventing the sweating of adult workers. 
The proposal of my colleagues will impale the industry on the horns of 
a dilemma. A more disastrous proposal it is impossible to think of. 

It is proposed that any mill which declares its working hours to be 12 
a day should be exempted from all obligation to get its young persons 
medically examined and certified or to keep a separate register of young 
persons. And at the same time it is proposed that certain departments 
of these mills which have declared a 12-hour day, such as the boiler room, 
calendaring, etc., should be exempted from the operation of the 12-hour 
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working day declaration. In other words certain departments of such 
mills will be permitted to work more than 12 hours a day. What is 
to prevent mill managers from employing young persons in these depart¬ 
ments for more than 12 hours a day. The Factory Inspector will have 
no evidence that any operative in such mills is a young person, for there 
is neither medical examination nor registration of young persons in such 
mills. If the Inspector suspects any one to be a young person who is 
employed in calendaring for more than 12 hours a day it is open to the 
mill manager to say that to the best of his knowledge and belief that 
operative is over 17 and consequently a fully mature adult. Where is 
the protection for young persons under such an arrangement, not to speak 
of adults. 

The proposal of the majority of the Commission to create a class of 
young persons has found favour with very few of the millowners, agents, 
managers, civil surgeons, Government officials, or other witnesses who 
gave evidence before the Commission. The majority of the witnesses 
were cleverly cross-examined by some of the members of the Commission 
with a view to elicit their opinions as to the advisability or otherwise of 
creating a class of young persons with horns restricted to 12. And wit¬ 
ness after witness rejected the proposal, and many said that if any 
restriction is to be imposed by law they would prefer a direct restriction 
of the hours of adult labour to the creation of the proposed class of young 
persons. To say that the witnesses did not clearly understand the point 
put to them is not complimentary to the intelligence of the witnesses 
who appeared before us or to the powers of lucid exposition of the majority 
of the members of the Factory Commission. As a matter of fact the 
point was very clearly put to the witnesses and they thoroughly under¬ 
stood the intention and effect of the proposal. 

But the result of the long cross-examination on this point is that out 
of something like 78 witnesses examined by the Commission on this point 
22 have given their support to the creation of a young persons class 
with hours restricted to 12. Comprised in this 22 are 7 millowners, 
9 miff managers, and 6 others. Comparing these figures with the 16 
millowners', 42 mill managers, and 39 others who supported the direct 
restriction of adult hours, I do not feel that I have done anything by 
preferring the direct restriction to the indirect means and uncertain 
result of the young persons class to deserve the designation of “imprac¬ 
ticable theorist. ” If I am an impracticable theorist I am glad that I ain 
in good company. For the Government of Bombay m their note to the 
Factory Commission say “ Government has no proof that the creation 
of such a class (young persons) is necessary. If the object is to 
secure shorter hours for the adult workers it might involve less inter¬ 
ference if a direct legal limitation of hours were imposed. This course 
would involve less interference and cause less trouble to all concerned.’’ 
That opinion given by the Government of Bombay, which of all the Local 
Governments of India had perhaps the most to do with factories, I am 
quite content to accept. 

The suggested class of young persons, will not curtail the hours of 
working of the majority of textile mills to 12. Speaking generally, 
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this class is not wanted by millowners, mill managers, mill operatives, 
or others. A few instances of young persons detected by the Commission 
who were unfit for a full day’s work could easily be met by enforcing 
a physical fitness test before a half-timer becomes a young person. 
The proposed class will serve no purpose except perhaps to help the manu¬ 
facturers to put off “ the evil day ” when restriction of the hours of adult 
labour is certain to come. A young persons class and the policy of 
laissez faire, so far as adults are concerned, are all right in England 
where the adult workers know how to combine and protect their own 
interests. But in a country where the workers are illiterate, with little 
or no combination among themselves, with no education to enlighten 
them, with no capable leaders to guide them, and no franchise to protect 
them, the State must either step in and protect the helpless workers or 
stand by and watch the gradual breakdown and ruin of the labouring 
classes entrusted to its care. 

My colleagues are emphatically of opinion that the labour condi¬ 
tions in India are not in any way comparable with those existing in the 
United Kingdom. And they say : “We strongly deprecate any attempt 
to apply the laws and regulations governing factory labour in the United 
Kingdom as such to India.” These are excellent sentiments, and I cor¬ 
dially agree with them. But w r hatis the creation of a young persons class 
with limited hours of work but a blind copy of the English Act ? 
What is the attempt to curtail the hours of labour of adult labourers 
by the indirect means of curtailing the hours of work of young persons and 
women, but a repetition of the methods of English Factory Legislators ? 
And above all what is the objection to the restriction of the hours of 
adult labour but an echo of the plea of English capitalists who have 
desperately clung to the antiquated laissez faire doctrine of the Manches¬ 
ter school of political economists. “ Why should the hours of adults 
be restricted here ? It is not done at home ” is a statement I have heard 
more than once in the course of these inquiries. The reply to that ques¬ 
tion is furnished by the admirable principle enunciated by my colleagues 
but which unfortunately is not exemplified in their proposals. 

Having disapproved of the suggestion for the creation of the 
young persons class with hours restricted to 12,1 now beg to put forward 
the proposal to restrict the working hours of all male labourers in factories 
to 12 a day. I believe this proposal, if adopted, will put a stop to the 
long hours the operatives are now being worked in the textile factories 
in India. 

This is one of the recommendations made by the Textile Factories 

Legislative restriction of tie lours of adult Labour Committee which Was pre- 
maze labour. sided over by Sir Hamilton Freer- 

Smith. I entirely concur with the opinion expressed by that Committee 
on this point. But in the course of our investigations many witnesses who 
■were connected with the textile industry, and some who were not, 
objected on principle to any legal restriction on adult male labour. These 
gentlemen evidently held the view that the State ought not to interfere 
with adult labour no matter what the conditions were under which such 
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interference was contemplated. Some witnesses travelled from principle to 
precedent and maintained that since such a thing as restriction of adult 
male labour had not been done in any country in the world, it ought 
not to be done here. The appeal to both principle and precedent seems 
to have been made under a grave misunderstanding. None of the great 
writers on the subject has ever denied the right of the State to inter¬ 
fere with adult labour under certain conditions. Even Adam Smith, 
who has been very much misunderstood on this^point, admits the right 
of every man to pursue his own interests in his own way only as long as 
he does not violate the laws of justice. Both in France and in Switzer¬ 
land adult labour has been the subject of legislation. In the former 
country the hours of adult labour have been restricted to 12 and in the 
latter to 11. In Switzerland there is a clause in the federal constitu¬ 
tion of 1874 giving the Confederation the right “to enact uniform re¬ 
gulations upon the work of children in factories, upon the duration of 
the work of adults therein, and for the protection which should be 
accorded to work people employed in unhealthy and dangerous indus¬ 
tries.” Even in England State interference with adult labour is not 
unknown, although as yet it has been exercised to a very small extent. 

I believe that in England operatives working in bisulphide of carbon 
(used in the vulcanising of India rubber) are restricted to 5 hours of 
work a day by special rules; and similarly I understand that in lead¬ 
smelting works only a two hours’ spell is permitted in the flues. And 
the Railway Regulations Act of 1895 gives the Board of Trade power, 
whenever it considers the hours of labour of any railway servants too 
long, to require the Railway Company to prepare a new schedule of 
hours to the satisfaction of the Board, under heavy penalties for non- 
compliance. There is scarcely any necessity to go further into these 
precedents. Even in the absence of any precedents, under the special 
circumstances of a country it may be justifiable to undertake legislation 
to control the hours of labour of its adult factory operatives. 

Now what are the conditions existing in India which necessitate 

State interference. In the first place 

Want of combination among the operative*. .... 

there is little or no combina¬ 
tion among factory workers. This has been acknowledged on all hands. 
The Collector of Bombay in his letter to the Bombay Government, dated 
25th November 1905, observes:—“ If the millowners desire to in¬ 
crease the hours, the operatives have no real power to prevent them. 
Their power of combination is as yet exceedingly limited ; a large pro¬ 
portion will always continue to prefer to get as high wages as they can, 
•egardless of their own welfare in the long run; and finally the system 
>f withholding pay and of inflicting fines render the great mass of the 
vorkmen helpless to resist the far more intelligent class which exercises 
tuthority over them. Legislative sanction and official inspection can 
done enforce short hours and punish the non-observance of them.” This 
>pinion of the Collector of Bombay—the man on the spot—is practically 
orroborated by the opinion of the majority of the Commission who 
ay that the operatives “ are as yet unable to combine over any large area 
nth the object of securing a common end by concerted action.” The 
xplanation of the fact that although excessively long hours were worked 
2 C. & I. 
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in the Bombay mills on pay which was inadequate for the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of the case, the operatives remained quiet and submitted 
to the long hours, is plain. It was due to their absolute helplessness 
to enforce a reduction of the working hours. Owing to want of com¬ 
bination the stronger and more avaricious among the operatives would 
remain on and work the long hours in order to earn all they can. The 
weaker among the workers who are both unable and unwilling to work 
the longer hours have no means of compelling their employers to reduce 
the number of working hours. They were disorganised units who had 
to choose between two evils—either to work the long hours or to give 
up their work. That is where the tyranny of the existing conditions 
comes in. 

It is true that here and there isolated strikes take place in mills and 
sometimes the strikers get what they want. Is it not a well-known 
phenomenon in the industrial world that in times of great demand 
employers readily give in to strikes or even threats of strikes ? And 
do they not when the demand slackens once again take prompt steps 
to regain lost ground ? For all practical purposes the Indian mill 
operatives are without effective combination among themselves to act 
together in an emergency to secure a common end. And unless workers 
are protected either by combination among themselves or by the interfer¬ 
ence of the State, acting meiely as individual units, they are placed at a 
considerable disadvantage in bargaining with their employers. With 
little self-confidence and less education the theoretical “ freedom ” 
of the Indian mill operative is very delusive. Through his weakness of 
will, ignorance, and his habit of submission to his social superiors, the 
Indian operative in his bargaining with his employer loses all the ad¬ 
vantages of free competition, and suffers deep and permanent economic 
injury. 

Secondly .—That existing conditions are injurious to the health of 

the operatives. I have already 
Physical deterioration. , . . - 

explained at length my own views 

and observations on the subject. The majority of the members of the 
Factory Commission also admit in their report that “ if the life history 
of a considerable number of the operatives working under these con¬ 
ditions could be traced to its close, it is probable that there would be 
evidence of premature exhaustion.” They also- express their opinion 
“ that the very long hours worked in many mills in the past and in 
some mills at present are calculated to produce physical deterioration; 
if generally adopted or persisted in for any length of time they would 
undoubtedly result in the physical deterioration of the operatives.” 
So with the strong suspicion that these long hours have already affected 
the physique of the operatives, and with the certainty that if persisted 
in they will result in the physical deterioration of the workers, it clearly 
becomes the duty of the State to effectively prevent these long hours. 
And as I have pointed out at length that the remedies suggested 
by the majority of the Commission will not restrict the hours of all 
textile mills within reasonable limits direct restriction of adult hours 
becomes an absolute necessity. 
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Thirdly .—The workers are practically unanimous in asking for 

a legislative restriction of tlieir 

Opinions of operatives on legal restriction. ^ The evidence 

of the operatives taken by this Commission points that way. And 
the evidence taken by the Textile Factories Labour Committee also indi¬ 
cates it. The workers themselves on more than one occasion have sub¬ 
mitted memorials to His Excellency the Viceroy praying for legislation 
to restrict their hours. Their last memorial was, X believe, dated 24th 
September 1905. The evident desire of the workers for restricted and 
fixed hours and their absolute helplessness to secure them without legis¬ 
lation constitutes another strong ground for State interference. 


Fourthly .—In 

Opinions of employer 
ing hours of mills . 


India it is not only the mill operatives who desire 
. . to bring down the working hours 

S on reduction of work - & ° 

within reasonable limits but the 


millowners are also desirous of achieving that result. The resolution of 
the Millowners Association on more than one occasion to curtail the 
working hours in the mills in Bombay and their failure to carry it out 
is another extraordinary circumstance which justifies, nay calls for, 
State intervention. There are millowners who would voluntarily curtail 
the working hours in their mills but are afraid of the competition of others 
who may work long hours. These are precisely the conditions which wise 
statesmen have declared to justify State interference. In the Life 
of Cobden, the distinguished biographer uses these words, “ Can the 
relations between labour and capital be safely left to the unfettered 
play of individual competition ? ” The answer of modern statesman¬ 
ship is that unfettered individual competition is not a principle to which 
the regulation of industry may be entrusted. There may be conditions 
which it is in the highest degree desirable to impose on industry, and to 
which the public opinion of the industrial classes may be entirely 
favourable. Yet the assistance of the law may be needed to give effect 
to the opinion because—in the words of the great man who was now 
preparing the exposition of political economy that was to reign all 
through the next generation—only law can afford to every individual 
a guarantee that his competitors will pursue the same course as to 
hours of labour and so forth without which he. cannot safely adopt 


it himself. 


These are the grounds on which I recommend legal restriction of the 
hours of adult male operatives. It has been pointed out that it would be 
impossible to carry out the restriction of adult labour in India, as the 
number of exceptions to be granted for overtime working will be enor¬ 
mous, and the number of Inspectors required to enforce the restriction 
will also be great. The difficulties under both these heads are in my 
oninion exaggerated. What the cases are in which overtime working 
ought to be permitted must be carefully drawn up in consultation with 
experts who are familiar with the wants and methods of each industry 
And in India it would be more practicable to lay down that permission 
must be obtained from the local authority to workovertime. The 
Swiss rule of obtaining permission from the local authority will be more 
suited to the conditions existing in this country than the French 
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jule of making the Factory Inspector the authority to grant the exten¬ 
sion. The local authority in India will have to be the Collector or the 
Divisional Officer. Even with an absolute adult restriction in Switzer¬ 
land the Factory Inspector or his assistants or all together do not visit a 
factory, on an average more than once or twice a year. 

We have heard a great deal about adult restriction hampering 
the infant industries of India. The question of the effect of a 12-hour 
day on production has been clearly dealt with in the report of the 
majority of the Commission. Indian experience in this respect coincides 
with the experience of other countries that reduction of the number of 
working hours does not necessarily mean decreased production. 
Curtailment and fixation of the hours of labour may on the contrary 
give better production and would, certainly, eventually tend to more 
uniform output and, to some extent, assist in modifying the serious 
fluctuations of business which are baneful alike to master and man. 
At the present time when the cry of industrial regeneration of India is 
in the air it may not be a very popular policy for an Indian to advocate 
restrictive industrial legislation for his country. But I doubt it, to shout 
with the biggest crowd is alwaj^s the wisest course to pursue. I feel 
convinced that those of my countrymen who have bestowed any thought 
on the subject will approve of my proposal. Mere increase of wealth 
will not solve the problem of the poverty of India unless something is 
also done at the same time to alter the proportions in which the wealth is 
distributed. In the anxiety to increase the national wealth, to sweat 
and crush the labouring classes will certainly not help to further a more 
equitable distribution. I must also in this connection confess, with 
shame, that in my tour throughout India I found that my countrymen 
as a class were more unsympathetic and hard employers of labour 
than the European manufacturers. Of course there were many 
notable exceptions. But speaking generally the labourers fared worse 
under Indian employers than under the European. Even some of 
the most enlightened and educated Indian gentlemen, with whom 
I discussed industrial questions, had not a single word of sympathy 
with the labourers to express. They were all anxious to make up 
for lost time and to push on their industrial ventures and to accumu¬ 
late wealth. But as for the workers, they were part of the machinery 
of production and nothing more. To me this discovery came as an 
unpleasant and disheartening surprise. But it is the truth, and, in 
my humble opinion, it will be an act of doubtful political wisdom 
to leave the many hundreds of thousands of Indian labourers to the 
tender mercies of the manufacturers who are supposed to be nursing 
the infant industries of India. I beg to submit with all the earnestness 
I can command, my recommendation to extend to the mill operatives 
in India the legislative protection which they so earnestly pray for, 
and which, God knows, that they so sadly stand in need of. 

Section II.— Women. 

The next point on which I differ from the majority of my colleagues 
is the raising of the hours of labour for women employed in factories 
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from their present limit of 11 a day to 12 ; and the reduction of their 
present hours of interval or intervals amounting to If hours to \ an hour. 

- This was one of the main questions to the Indian Factory Com¬ 
mission of 1890. A majority of that Commission strongly recommend¬ 
ed that no restriction should be put on the working hours of women, 
and were of opinion that it would be very hard on the poor women 
labourers to be told that they could not work for “ 12, 13, or 14 hours ” 
Mr. Sorabjee S. Bengalee, c.i.e., one of the members of that Commis¬ 
sion, strongly dissented from the view of the majority on this point. 
In the debate on the Factory Act Amendment Bill in the Viceregal 
Legislative Council in 1891, some of the representatives of the manu¬ 
facturing interests strongly supported the opinion of the majority of 
the Commission. But the Government adhered to their proposal 
to restrict the hours of adult women to 11 a day and that proposal became 
law. Now, my colleagues make the proposal—in my humble opinion a 
retrograde proposal—to raise the hours of labour for women to 12 and 
reduce their hours of rest from lj to |. This proposal evidently is 
based on a new discovery and an old argument. 

The new discovery is that the factory women in India are all of good 
physique, that in the majority of cases they work less than the maxi-' 
mum of 11 hours a day, they are permitted to work, and in the opinion 
of some of the witnesses they are capable of working for 12 hours. 
But the excellent health of women factory operatives in India at the 
present time is the result of the short hours they are now worked. 
The majority of them are employed in hand reeling and are paid by piece 
work. Their irregular attendance does not interfere with any other 
labourers in the mill or with the progress of any manufacturing process. 
So they come when they like, go when they like. The reeling room contain¬ 
ing no dangerous machinery they in some cases bring their infants along 
with them to their working room. All these arrangements are very 
suitable to women’s work in this country, and so they are the one class 
of factory operatives in India who have managed to earn their living 
without ruining their health. For this blessing the factory women in 
India are indebted to the Factory Act of 1891 which was passed against 
the opposition of the manufacturers. The new proposal regarding women, 
if carried out, “ will increase her hours and her health destroy. ” 
And this retrograde measure is to be taken because it is alleged that re¬ 
stricted' hours for women handicap them in competition with men, and 
that if women’s hours are made the same as those for men, they would have 
the chance of getting employment in all the departments of a textile 
mill, instead of being confined to one or two departments as at present. 
The argument that restriction of the hours of women does injuriously 
affect them in competition with men is a very old one, the fallacy of which 
has been exposed times without number. Curiously enough the argu¬ 
ment always proceeds from manufacturers. Men and women in Indian 
factories do not compete for the same employment. In the few instances of 
some mills in Upper India where men and women are employed side by 
side in the reeling room we have come across a number of instances 
where women in spite of their restricted hours made more money by piece 
work than their fellow male reelers. The large majority of factory women 

2 0. & I. 
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in India will never under any conditions work alongside of men in the spin¬ 
ning room or weaving shed. A small percentage of low caste women like 
the pariah women in Pondicherry may accept work in all the departments 
of a mill and work alongside of men of all castes. But the large ma¬ 
jority never will. And in the case of the minority the present opportu¬ 
nities they possess of attending to their household duties and of nursing 
their babies will be practically lost. At present whatever the hours of 
starting and stopping of a mill may be, women seldom turn up before 7 
and seldom stay at their work after 6. This gives them time both 
in the morning and evening to attend to their household duties. In 
many mills the women workers do not take advantage of the 1| hours’ 
rest they are entitled to under the law. They voluntarily give it up 
for the privilege of coming late and going home early. It is one of the 
rules in Switzerland that women workers may either have a long interval 
and work the full number of hours permitted for women or have a short 
interval and go home earlier. The women workers here have unconscious¬ 
ly adopted the Swiss rule and in most cases have given up their long 
interval of rest in exchange for a late start and an early finish. The 
contention that under the proposed rule the hours during which a woman 
will he away from home are decreased rather than increased is a thereoti- 
cal statement which does not hold good in practice. Will any manager 
permit a woman spinner, let us say, working in the ring frames, to turn up 
for work at 7 a.m. when the mill starts work at 5-30 a.m. The entrance 
of women into the work of all the departments of a mill will necessarily 
bring them under stricter discipline as tq hours of attendance and so 
forth, and if along with this their intervals which now amount to 1-| 
hours a day is also cut down to d an hour, their health, their domestic 
and maternal duties will all be affected at the same time. In general 
competition with men if women suffer, they do so from their deficiency 
in industrial capacity and technical skill. And these defects cannot he 
corrected by longer hours, for long hours and good work are rather an¬ 
tagonistic than concomitant. The proposal of the majority is calculated 
in my humble opinion to do a great deal of social and physical evil to the 
women workers without appreciably improving their economic condi¬ 
tion. Women workers in ginning factories which are not under the 
Factory Act and whose hours are not restricted are not one hit better 
off than the women in ginning factories which are under the Act. The 
former have to work for 16 and 17 hours a day for their 3 annas, while 
the latter can earn the same wage in about 12 or 13 hours, which by 
a series of intricate calculations can be proved to be equal to 11 hours. 

I protest against this proposal on physiological, economical, and 
eithical grounds. It will he a great calamity if the present hours of work 
for women in factories were to be increased or their authorized hours 
of rest cut down. 

Another proposal of the majority of the Commission regarding female 

labour from which I feel com- 

Wome% m ginningfadoiy. pelled to dissent is the proposal 

to permit night work for women in ginning factories. The objections 
to the employment of women at night in factories in general applies with 
equal force to their employment in ginning factories. The injury to 
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health, the disruption of domestic life, neglect of children all come into 
operation whether a woman is engaged in a spinning mill or a ginning 
factory. In addition to these, attempts against her chastity are likely 
to be more common outside the ginning factories, which are generally 
solitary structures in lonely parts of the country. When we were inspect¬ 
ing one of the rice mills in Rangoon a number of Madrasee cooly women 
employed in that mill complained to me that when they worked during 
nights at the mill they were often molested by men labourers whenever 
they went to the latrines in the dark. The obvious reply to this will 
be why don’t they complain to the mill authorities. 

But any one who knows the difficulties that a poor cooly woman has in 
proving her allegation before the authorities will recognize the probability 
of her more often failing to establish her case than of securing the punish¬ 
ment of the culprit. It is not an uncommon result in such cases for the 
women complainant to come out with her moral reputation damaged and 
for the cowardly male assailant to escape all censure or punishment. Un¬ 
der these circumstances the factory women in-India employed at night 
has either to give up her work, or like the generality of her sex, excepting 
the suffragettes, to suffer in silence. The hardships and injustice of 
making women work in factories at night are very great, and before a 
proposal to employ them at night is made, sufficient justification ought 
to be shown. Now, what are the grounds on which the proposal is made ? 
It is stated that the busy season in ginning factories is short, and the 
work in them is both easy and adapted for women, and that if women 
are prohibited from working at night it will be difficult or almost 
impossible to find men to work at night in the ginning factories. But 
none of these reasons explains the necessity for work at night. 

To a very large extent—there may be exceptions—the necessity 
for night work is artificially produced. It is not altogether the result 
of large quantities of cotton coming to be ginned all of a sudden and 
the factories in the district finding themselves unable to cope with 
the work extending their operations through the late hours of the night 
into the early hours of the morning. In most of the ginning centres 
in India there is a system of combination among gin owners, where 
they pool the profits whether they work their factories or not. Under 
such a system “it is not uncommon,” says Mr. J. Walker, i.c.s., c.t.e., 
Commissioner of Nagpur, “ in a town containing several ginning factories 
for one or two to be working by day and night shifts, and for others 
not to be working at all, but to be sharing in a pool of earnings.” Such 
night working Mr. Walker condemns as unjustifiable. And it will be 
found that night work in ginning factories prevails most in those dis¬ 
tricts where there is combination among owners. Mr. R. D. Bell, i.c.s., 
Assistant Collector of East Khandesh, in his evidence before the Factory 
Commission urged that night work in ginning factories ought, to be 
permitted for women as it was a necessity. But in cross-examination 
he admitted that “ there were more gins and presses in East Khandesh 
than were necessary for the cotton crop there, so there was no great 
necessity to work at night.” Then again take the Punjab where there 
are a large number of ginning factories with very little of combination* 
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Mr. Hamilton, i.o.s., representing the Government of the Punjab, stated 
before the Factory Commission that the normal working horns all over 
the Punjab in ginning factories were from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. with 1 hour’s 
interval in the middle of the day, or a 12-hour day with little or no 
night work. The question, therefore, arises as to whether when a rule 
declaring, that women ought not to work in factories at night, is gene¬ 
rally accepted any departure from that ought to be made to help any 
combination among gin owners formed with the purpose of artificially 
forcing up ginning rates ? I am of opinion that no such departure 
■ought to be allowed from the general rule. Ginning factory owners 
are at perfect liberty to combine and to work or not to work their fac¬ 
tories. But they must abide by the rules laid down for the guidance 
of factories in general. Mr. H. W. J. Bagnell, i.o.s., the Collector of 
Broach, in which district there are a large number of ginning factories, 
deposed before this Commission to the effect that night work for women 
in ginning factories ought to be absolutely prohibited. And he fur¬ 
ther said that in his district there were plenty of male labourers avail¬ 
able for night work in ginning factories provided the owners were willing 
to pay proper wages. 

But at the same time I must admit that some important witnesses 
have advocated night work for women in ginning factories under cer¬ 
tain conditions. Mr. P. Hemingway, i.c.s., Deputy Commissioner 
of Wardha—another important ginning district—has deposed that 
the “ employment of women at night need not be prohibited. But 
if it is allowed, I would strictly enforce shifts with short working hours 
and frequent intervals.” Even Mr. Walker, Commissioner of Nagpur, 
concedes this point so far as to say that “ to meet cases of genuine 
emergent pressure, as to the genuineness of which inspectors would 
have first to satisfy themselves, inspectors might, I think, be authorized 
to grant special permission for women to work at night for a period 
not exceeding one month in one year.” 

Thus even those who are in favour of night working for women— 
except gin owners—are for taking efficient and stringent safeguards 
to prevent women being worked 17, 18, or even 20 hours. But the 
majority of the members of this Commission do not want even such 
efficient safeguards, and they are prepared to pass a general rule per¬ 
mitting night work for women in ginning factories. They recommend 
no ascertained shifts but are satisfied with a sort of spurious shift which 
is utilized in the Khandesh district. The “ Khandesh system,” I believe, 
owes its important public recognition to the mathematical genius of 
one of its ex-Collectors who reduced it to a mathematical formula. He 
ordered that the proper number of women to be employed in any ginning 
factory would be represented by the formula¬ 
s' 

' 1 ] 

where g represents the number of gins m the factory, h the toted num¬ 
ber of hours the factory works, 11 the number of hours a woman is 
allowed to work under the Factory Act, and w the total number of 
women to be employed. 
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As a mathematical formula it is excellent. But in my humble 
opinion it has absolutely failed in its practical application, because 
the mathematical Collector of Khandesh failed to take into considera¬ 
tion the human element involved in his problem. And the human 
element when it appears in the shape of a ginning labour contractor 
and his mukhadamie is enough to upset a dozen mathematical formulae. 
These disturbing human elements were able to produce registers with 
the names of the necessary number of women required by the Collec¬ 
tor’s formula. But the actual number of women available for work 
in the gins was considerably less. If I may represent it by a formula 
it was— 


X = W — (S + r) 

where w represents the women who ought to be available for work 
S represents the number of sweepers who are put On the register but 
never work in the gins, r represents the female relations of the mukha¬ 
damie who are also put on the register but who have not the remotest 
intention of working in the gins, and x the number of women who are 
sweated to keep the factory going for 16 or 17 hours. 

When we were in Jalgaon, the capital of the district where the 
mathematical formula came from, we were living in our train which 
was drawn up at a siding. There was a ginning factory not 100 yards 
away from our train. One morning when it was still dark I heard the 
engines of the factory going. I lighted a match and looked at my 
watch. It was 5 o’clock. That factory worked all that day, and 
at night when the members of the Commission were enjoying their 
after-dinner smoke the engines of the factory stopped. One of the 
members pulled out his watch and said it was half past ten. That 
factory had gone on working for 1.7 § hours. We visited that factory the 
next morning and found actually at work enough women to keep the gins 
going but in a register found a number of other names of women. 
When asked where they were we were told that they were in their houses. 
When asked if there was a definite time when a definite worker would 
be at work or at home it was replied that there was no difinite arrange¬ 
ment like the one suggested, but the extra women came and relieved 
those at work when they pleased and as they pleased. This is the 
system which my colleagues think is working satisfactorily in Khandesh. 
If my colleagues are satisfied with it, I certainly am not. And if the 
proposal to grant legal recognition to the Khandesh shift or make¬ 
shift is accepted, then it will be equivalent in my humble opinion to 
legalising sweating. My colleagues are good enough to say that their 
proposal is open to theoretical objection. The Factory Inspector, Mr. 
McCormack, deposed before the Commission that in Khandesh the 
time tables drawn up by the gin owners and approved by the 
authorities “were not worked up to.” And if the gin owner did 
not evenly distribute the work among the women on his list but made 
one poor woman work for 17J hours while permitting the mukhadamie’s 
second cousin to sit comfortably at home, how is the Factory 
Inspector to find it out. This may be a theoretical objection to the 
2 C. & I. 
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majority of the members of the Factory Commission, but will be 
unpleasantly practical to the Inspector who wants to discharge his 
•duties in a conscientious manner. 

I am convinced that the greatest abuses of any in the factories 
in India exist in the ginning factories and especially in the smaller ones. 
And the abuses become all the more.horrible as the sufferers here are 
all women. There are enough of ginning factories in the different 
ginning centres of India to deal with the cotton produced in these 
centres at present. And they are every day springing up like 
mushrooms, to open the factory, to come into the combine, then to 
shut down the factory and come in for a share in the profits of others 
in the combine who have actually worked. If every factory is worked 
for 12 hours a day throughout the season there will be no necessity 
for night work at all. I am strongly against the proposal to permit 
women to work at night in any factory whatever. 

Section III.— Young Persons. 

The third point on which I differ from the majority of mem¬ 
bers of my Commission is as to the necessity for the production of 
a certificate of physical fitness before a half-time child is allowed to 
work full time. The present proposals are to make the hours of half¬ 
time children 6 hours, and of young persons 12 hours a day. The 
transition comes at the age of 14, at which a child which had till then 
worked for six hours a day is all of a sudden to be made to work 
12 hours a day. The jump is too high and the risks of physical 
injury great. In my humble opinion such jump ought not to be 
taken without a previous medical examination to ascertain whether 
the young person who is about to attempt to do twice the amount of 
work which he had been doing till then is physically fit to undertake 
such arduous labour. Poverty may compel many young man to at¬ 
tempt to do things beyond his strength. Such attempts at gradual self- 
destruction ought to be checked. I have seen in our recent tours all 
over India certain number of young adults working in mills who though 
they were undoubtedly over 14 years of age were not fit to do a 
full day’s mill work. It may be said that cases like those are few 
and constitute only a very small percentage of the total number of 
young adults working in the many mills in India. In other words the 
percentage of young adults who have ruined their health by attempting 
to do work beyond their strength is so small that it may be neglected. 
That is the frame of mind in which a manufacturer looks at damaged 
goods. But here we are dealing not with cotton cloth or woollen material 
or chemical substances but the damaged items are human beings. 
In my humble opinion it is the duty of the State to safeguard the health 
of every one of its subjects. The proposal to exempt mills which declare 
a 12-hour working day from all obligation to differentiate in any manner 
between young persons and mature adults may be exceedingly con¬ 
venient to millowners and mill managers. But if Government permit 
such a proposal to become the law of the land they would fail in their 
duty of safeguarding the health of the many thousands of i mm ature 
mill operatives all over the country. As a medical man who has had 
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opportunities of seeing mill operatives all over India., I beg to strongly 
recommend that no young person (i.e., any one between the age of 
14 and 17) be permitted to do more than half a day’s work in any mill 
until such person has been certified by a recognized certifying surgeon 
to be physically fit to do a full day’s work. 

Section IV.— Children. 

I agree with all the proposal made by the majority of the Com¬ 
mission regarding the employment of children. The reduction of their 
hours of actual employment to 6 per day, the prohibition of their 
employment at night,' and before they are certified both as to age and 
physical fitness, the arrangement of their sets and the facilities to be 
afforded for their education have all my cordial approval. 

The question as to what classes of labourers are factoiy labourers 
who come within the operation of the Factory Act, and what classes 
n . ., , , .... are to be considered as outside 

Outside labourers in factories. 

labourers who are not control¬ 
led by the provisions of that Act, is one more of interpretation than of 
legislation. The labourers who come into a factory either to bring in 
raw materials or to take away the finished product of the factories, 
ought not, in my opinion, to be classed as factory operatives, whether 
they are employed by any contractor or by the millowner himself. 
But at the same time the decision that the coolies in lice factories 
who empty their baskets of paddy into the hoppers, directly, are 
not factory hands because they never go inside the factory building 
is a legal hair-splitting which I am unable to follow. And when a 
distinction is drawn between coolies who feed the hoppers with 
paddy brought from the mill godown, and those who feed them with 
paddy brought direct from the barges, it is a distinction, to my 
mind, without a difference. However, as I have already observed, it 
is a question of interpretation." But I feel that whatever may be the 
interpretation put on the expression ‘-outside labourers” all factories 
ought to be treated alike in the facilities they are afforded for the 
bringing in of their raw materials and sending out of the products 
of their manufacture. I see no reason why the ginning factories and 
rice mills should be the spoiled pets of the Factory Act. 

I entirely agree with mv colleagues in all the minor recommenda- 

Minor recommendations. tionS the F W submitted. And 

if I add a few remarks on some 
of them, I do so more to amplify than to criticise. 

I agree with the scale of latrine accommodation proposed by the 

majority of the Commission. But 

Latrine accommodation. 

as the member of the Factory Com¬ 
mission who had most to do with the inspection of latrines, I feel that my 
duty does not end with a proposal of a scale for the number of latrine 
seats to be insisted on. In the course of my inspections I came across 
a large number of mills which although provided with a sufficient 
number of latrine seats to satisfy the existing provisions of law, were yet 
keeping their latrines in such an insanitary condition as to be positively 
injurious to the health of the operatives who had to use them. Many 
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of these latrines were conserved by the local municipalities. And mill 
managers when taxed with keeping their latrines in such an insanitary 
condition blamed the municipality for not attending to their conservancy 
arrangements properly. In one instance the mill manager was even 
good enough to show me a large file of his correspondence with the local 
municipality on this vexed question. The correspondence was highly 
interesting and fairly vigorous, but had no effect in mitigating the in¬ 
sanitary condition of the latrines. The Factory Inspector was prac¬ 
tically helpless in the matter, as it would be obviously unfair to proceed 
against the occupier of the factory when the question of the respon¬ 
sibility for the insanitary condition 'of the latrines was still a subject 
of controversy between the millowners and the municipality. The 
subject is, however, one which cannot be left to be fought out between 
these contending parties. In my opinion some definite rules ought to 
be made and strictly enforced by the Local Governments. I see no 
reason why mills situated within municipal areas with a drainage system 
on the water carriage principle, should not be compelled to connect 
their latrines with the town drainage system with efficient arrangements 
for flushing. And in this connection, although I have no intention of 
dissenting from the proposal of my colleagues, I think it would be advis¬ 
able to arm Local Governments with authority under the Act, which they 
do not at present possess, to insist on separate urinal accommodation 
wherever it is considered necessary. To insist on separate urinal 
acommodation in an isolated ginning factory situated in the middle of up- 
country fields will no doubt be a vexatious proceeding. But to 
compel the operatives in a large mill, say for instance in Bombay, 
to go inside not altogether clean latrines when urinal would have 
answered their purpose equally well, if not better, and expose them 
to all the injurious influences of excretal emanations, seems to be taking 
risks rather unnecessarily. At least, my sanitary conscience revolts 
against it. I only mention these facts in order that Local Govern¬ 
ments may be empowered under the Act with authority to deal 
with possible contingencies. 


The supply of drinking water to the mills is another subject to 
Tir , which I have paid careful at- 

Water-supply . . . 

teution during nay inspections. 
A large and readily available supply of good drinking water is the most 
essential thing in an Indiar mill. The climate and conditions inside 
the mill are such that operatives constantly have to come out to drink 
water. And I h*ve been struck with the enormous quantity of water 
which the average Indian operative consumes iu a day. The majority 
of the mills I have visited have a good and adequate supply of drinking 
water stored somewhere within the mill compound. But I have come 
across a good many mills where there was no drinking water stored, 
but they merely had the municipal water pipes laid with delivery taps. 
Municipal water supplies and even “ constant ” supplies are apt to 
fail sometimes. And if the water-supply to a large mill fails in the 
middle of a hot summer’s day, and if there is no water stored wit hin 
the mill compound, the sufferings of the mill-hands will be cruel. The 
draft Act submitted by the majority of the Commission does say 
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‘ ‘ that in every factory there shall be maintained a sufficient water- 
supply for the use of the persons employed in the factory.” That is 
sufficient for the Act. But I have heard it interpreted that the mere 
introduction of municipal water-supply into the mills satisfies the 
condition of maintaining a sufficient water-supply. And, as I have 
already observed, many mills acting on this principle have not provided 
for any storage of drinking water. 

I would suggest that rules should be framed under the Act making 
it obligatory on millowners to store at least 2 gallons of drinking water 
for every operative employed in the mill. 

With all the proposals made by my colleagues for the efficient 
., . . . , , ,, , . , administration of the Factory Act 

Administration of the Factory Act, J 

I concur. Whether a Chief In¬ 
spector of Factories appointed by the Government of India, but who in 
respect of factory inspection in each Province is directly subordinate to 
the Local Governments, will be able to prevent the administration of the 
Factory Act from gradually becoming centralised under the Government 
of India, is an administrative question which I am not competent to 
discuss. But, holding as I do, that factory administration ought not to 
become centralised, I would place on record my emphatic opinion that 
if there is the remotest chance of the appointment of the newly proposed 
Chief Inspector leading to any centralisation of the administration of 
the Factory Act in the Imperial Government then the appointment 
ought to be done away with. In my opinion the advantages of having a 
Chief Inspector who would help to introduce uniformity in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Factory Act all over India will be more than counter¬ 
balanced by the disadvantages of centralism which the Chief Inspector 
may unconsciously bring about. 

I agree with all the other recommendations of the majority of the 
Commission. 

I am entirely at one with them in opposing any legal recognition 
to the working of daylight hours as equivalent to working a 12-hour 
day. Such a concession may be justifiable in the case of mills situated 
at the equator. But in some parts of India as in the Punjab where 
in summer there are 14 \ hours of actual daylight, with very high shade 
temperatures, the operatives could be actually worked for 13J hours. 

I am strongly opposed to the system of £ ‘ daylight ’ ’ working. I prefer 
fixed hours. 

I also join my colleagues in insisting on the certification of all 
children before employment. If any departure is made from this rule 
the way will be thrown open for unscrupulous jobbers to manipulate 
under-aged children. 

If the facilities for certification proposed by the Commission are 
found to be inadequate in practice, I am sure that Local Governments 
will readily make arrangements for providing additional surgeons. 

My friend the Hon. Mr. Vithaldas Thackersey has always been asking 
for more. When the Commission proposes a 12-hour day, a very liberal 
allowance, he wants 12^. I strongly object to any increase over 12 
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hours, and I feel sure that on this point the majority of my colleagues 
will he with me. 

I have ventured to submit a separate report dissenting from the 

views of my fellow members 
Conclusion. on the Factory Labour Com¬ 

mission because on all the important points referred to the Commission, 
except that relating to the employment of children, I found that my 
views were in entire conflict with those of my colleagues. I am per¬ 
fectly conscious of the fact that I do not possess the practical know¬ 
ledge of my manufacturing colleagues or the administrative experience 
of my official fellow members. But all the same I thought it my duty 
to place before Government my views on questions which I had the 
opportunity of closely studying during the time that I served as a 
member of the Factory Labour Commission. 

As a medical man, a non-official, with no connection with manu¬ 
factures of any kind, and above all as a native of India, my points 
of.view will naturally be somewhat different from those of my colleagues. 
I have looked at the question more from the point of view of an 
ordinary humble citizen, of “ the man in the street,” who being neither 
a capitalist nor a labourer looks upon millowners and mill operatives 
alike as his countrymen. And if at times I appear to favour the mill 
labourer more than his capitalist master it might probably be due 
to the influence of the profession to which I have the honour to belong. 
I have attempted to investigate and study the questions referred for 
the consideration of the Factory Commission to the best of my ability. 
And the conclusions arrived at and embodied in this report are the 
result of serious study and sincere conviction. 

I beg to submit this report for the consideration of the Government. 

T. M. NAIR, m.d. 
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Points referred to the Factory Labour Commission on which the evidence of witnesses is desired. 

(A) Adults. 

(a) Should the working hours of adult males be limited, and has the physique of 

workers been affected by long hours ? 

(b) If hours are to be limited, what number of hours should be fixed, and what 

would be the best method cf enforcing the restriction? Would it be 
advisable to prescribe— 

(1) that, except when working by shifts, the legal working hours should be 

from 5-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. or from 6 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. ; 

(2) that the engine should be stopped for half an hour between noon and 2 p.m. ; 

and 

(3) that in factories working on the day shift system the legal working hours 

should be from 5 A.M.to 8 p.m., provided that no adult male should work for 
more than 12 out of every 24 hours ? 

In the alternative what hours, and what midday interval, would be suitable? 

(c) As the result of the illegal employment as adults of persons between the ages 

of 12 and 14, has there been physical deterioration requiring the creation by law 
of a special class of workers intermediate between the half-timer and the adult, 
and corresponding to “ young persons ” under the English Act, whose working 
hours should be restricted ? 

(d) If it is considered inadvisable to create a class of “young persons,” do you 

think it desirable that a special register of all workers under the age of sixteen 
should be maintained in order to facilitate inquiries as to the physical fitness 
of the youngest adults to work full-time? 

(e) Should the employment of women at night be prohibited ? 

(B) Children. 

(/) Should the minimum age at which children are allowed to work in factories be 
raised beyond 9 ? 

(g) Should certificates of both age and physical fitness be required before children 

are allowed to work in factories ? 

( h ) Similarly, before children who have hitherto worked half-time are allowed to 

work full-time as adults, should certificates of both age and physical fitness to 
work full-time be required ? 

{{) Should it be prescribed by law that children shall not be employed except in regular 
sets, whether morning and afternoon sets or double sets ? 

(?) Should factory owners be obliged to provide elementary education at their own ex¬ 
pense for cliildren working in their factories ? 

(k) Should a rule be made prohibiting non-working young children from accompanying 

workers to dangerous or unhealthy parts of factories ? If so, how should such a 
prohibition be enforced ? 

(C) Ventilation, Sanitation, etc. 

(l) Should an attempt be made by testing samples of air taken from factories in India, 

to prescribe an analytical standard of purity for air in factories, with a view to 
secure proper ventilation ? 

(m) Should a similar attempt be made to prescribe a standard of moisture for the air in 

factories, with reference both to manufacturing processes and to the health of 
tie workers ? 

(w) Should a standard of purity be fixed for the water used for humidifying purposes ? 

(o) Should the standard of latrine accommodation be raised to one seat for every 25 work¬ 
ers, and should the provision of separate urinal accommodation be insisted on ? 

( 1 ) 
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(p) Should it be prescribed that all doors of working rooms shall be hung so as to 
open readily from the inside outwards, in ease of fire ? 

(q) Axe further precautions for fencing machinery necessary in any factories or class of 

factories ? 

(r) Should arrangements be made to secure uniformity in the administration of th« 

Factory Act throughout India ? 

($) Should full-time medical inspectors of factories be appointed to assist the present 
inspectors in securing the due observance of the Act ? 


Questions for the Representatives of Local Governments. 

1. What is the strength, the composition, and the pay of the factory inspection estab¬ 
lishment in the ^ravSF ? In what manner is that establishment linked with the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the Government ? Is factory administration supervised—and if so in 
what manner—by officers not forming part of the special factory establishment ? 

2. How is the factory inspection establishment recruited ? Is there any system of training ? 
Has the present -system worked satisfactorily; and, if not, in what respects is it considered 
susceptible of improvement ? Is it desirable that the Factory Inspectors should be recruit¬ 
ed in the United King dom or that, in the alternative, they should be trained there ? 

3. Is the present establishment adequate ? If not, what additions are considered neces¬ 
sary in order to bring it up to a proper strength ? 

4. It has been suggested that factory administration throughout India should be cen¬ 
tralised, and that the direct and supreme control should be vested in the Department of 
Commerce and Industry. Is this suggestion approved ? 

5. Is the proposal to employ whole-time Medical Inspectors of Factories approved? 
If so, should their duties include the certifying of the ages of children in factories, or should 
that duty continue to be performed by Civil Surgeons as at present? What arrangements 
would be advisable for their recruitment and appointment ? What staff would be required 

f 0 r the ^rovuiT/, what pay is considered adequate, and should the Medical Inspectors be 
recruited and retained specially for factory work, or should they form part of a large service, 
euch as the Indian Medical Service, or the subordinate Medical Service ? Should they 
be permitted to take private practice, and in what manner should they be fitted into the 
administrative machinery ? 

6. The Commission would be glad to learn the opinion of the Local Government, based 
upon the information at present available, regarding the points referred to the Commis¬ 
sion, a statement of which is attached. They would also be glad to receive any suggestions 
which the Local Government may feel disposed to m ike for the improvement of the existing 
law, or for securing its better observance. 


Questions for Factory-owners, Agents, Managers, etc. 

1. Will you kindly give the names of the factories you represent; also the numbers of men, 
women, and children employed in each. 

2. Will you also state for how many days in each year, during the last 10 years, each of 
these factories has worked over 12-3, hours a day, and what the average daily number of hours 
has been, for each year, during that 10-year period ? 

3. A statement of the main points referred to the Commissioner is appended. Will you 
kindly give your opinion on the questions raised, or on such of them as you are specially 
interested in, and which are not dealt with in the succeeding questions ? 

4. Can you provide the Commission with statistics showing the effect of working days 
of varying length (a) on the production, -per spindle, of fine yarn, ( b) on waste, and (c) on the 
economical working of a factory ? This information, if available, might suitably be supplied 
in the form annexed. If not connected with a spinning mill, can you supply similar informa¬ 
tion in respect of the industry in which you are interested ? 

5. If certificates of physical fitness as' well as of age be required prior to the em¬ 
ployment of children on half time, will it, in your opinion, be necessary to. prescribe some rea¬ 
sonable time limit within which the employe should be allowed to work, pending examination 
for a certificate ? If this is considered necessary, what period would you suggest, the possi¬ 
bility of the abuse of the concession in certain cases being kept in mind ? What arrangements 
do you consider necessary in order to secure the medical examination of half-timers, and of 
any other employes upon whose examination the law may insist, with reasonable despatch ? 
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6. It is suggested, under point (h) referred to the Commission, that no half-timer should 
he permitted to work as an adult unless medically certified as physically fit for full-time work. 
Assuming that this recommendation is accepted in principle, are you of opinion that it could 
be applied in practice ? What safeguards do you consider necessary and feasible with the 
object of preventing half-timers who are refused certificates as adults in the factory in which 
they have worked from obtaining employment as adults at some other factory ? 

7. Are you in favour of the suggestion under point (c) referred to the Commission, viz ., 
the creation of a class of ‘ ‘ young persons ” as in the United Kingdon ? If so, what 
limits of age do you consider suitable ? If the law be eventually amended so as to 
create such a class and to restrict their hours of employment, what effect do you anticipate 
this will have on the hours during which the factories are worked ? Will the proportion of 
women, half-timers, and ‘ ‘ young persons ” be so large that, as a matter of economical working, 
the hours fixed for these classes of workers will in fact determine the hours during which 
the machinery runs ? The Commission would be glad to have information as to the probable 
number of “ young persons,” assuming .an age limit for that class of 14—16, employed in 
your factory. 

8. It is suggested under point (b) referred to the Commission that definite time limits 
should be prescribed, within which only the employment of operatives would-be legal. Assum¬ 
ing that it is eventually decided to restrict the hours of adult labour, should the restriction 
take the form proposed—the imposition of definite time limits beyond which no operative 
could be legally employed—or would it be preferable to fix a maximum number of hours, leaving 
it to the discretion of each individual employer to settle the time for the commencement 
and the termination of the day’s work ? 

9. If you are of opinion that the special circumstances of the industry in wdiich you are 
interested are such as to demand exceptional treatment in respect of any of the recommenda¬ 
tions or suggestions included in the terms of reference to the Commission, will you kindly 
state these circumstances, and suggest the form of exception which you consider suitable ? 

10. It has been suggested that Inspectors from the United Kingdom should be obtained 
for factory work in India. I)o you approve of this suggestion ? And do you consider that, 
in any event, all Factory Inspectors should in future receive a considerable portion of their 
training in England ? 

11. Do you consider it essential that any law which it may eventually be decided to 
introduce, if more stringent than that at present in force, should contain provisions introducing 
a certain amount of elasticity in its actual operation ? If so, have you any suggestions 
to make as to the general line on which these provisions should proceed ? 

12. Have you any suggestions to make as regards the housing of factory hands ? 

13. Are there any other matters which you wish to bring to the notice of the Commission ? 


Mill. 

! 

i 

Working day of * ; 

Production of reeling 

Production per spindle ! yarn per spindle 

■per hour of 10 s . per hour of 20 s . 

(Please state whether (Please state whether 

mule or ring spindle.) mule or ring spind’e.) 

i 

1 

1 

j 

i Percentage of 
waste. 

Period covered 
by these statistics. 

12 hours. ] 

i ' i 


i 

13 hours. | 

I 

i 

j 

La_ 


14 hours. | | 

1 


* Other working periods may he given, and it is particularly requested that such information may be 
supplied whenever available. 


Questions for Owners, Agents, and Managers of ginning mills and cotton presses. 

1. Will you kindly give the following information about the ginning mills or presses with 
which you are connected ?:— 

(a) name of mill or press ; 

(&) number of men, women, and children usually employed in each mill or press; 
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(c) period during, which the mill or press usually works (giving approximate dates of 

commencing and stopping work); 

(d) usual hours during which the ginning mill or press works ? 

2. What is the average number of hours a person employed in a ginning mill or pres* 
works in 24 hours ? Have they any intervals of rest in this time ? 

3. Do yon approve of the proposal to bring under the Factory Act ginning mills and presses, 
irrespective of the number of months they work in a year ? Please give full reasons for your 
reply. 

4. It has been suggested that the employment of women on night work should be prohibited. 
Do you approve of this suggestion ? Please give full reasons for your reply. 

5. Assuming that it is decided to make the Factory Act applicable to all ginning mills and 
presses, do you think that any special provisions modifying the general law would be necessary 
in the case of ginning mills or presses ? Please give full reasons for any suggestion 
you make. 

6. It has been stated that, in a large number of ginning mills, the line shaft is inadequately 
fenced. Do you agree with this view, and do you see any objection to prescribing that the 
shafting must be cased in between the drums ? Should women be prohibited from working 
in front of the opener ? What suggestions can you make to prevent accidents from 
stones being hurled out from the opener, or from fires occurring there ? What accidents 
have there been in your mills or presses during the last five years ? 

7. Are there any other matters which you wish to bring to the notice of the Com¬ 
mission ? 


Questions for Medical Witnesses- 

1. A statement of the main points referred to the Commission is appended. Will you 
kindly give your opinion on the questions raised, or on such of them as you are specially in¬ 
terested in, and which are not dealt with in the succeeding questions ? 

2. What class of factory operatives are you acquainted with ? Can you supply the 
Commission with statistics showing the relative healthiness of these operatives, as compared 
with the general average of the non-factory population of the same class ? Have you formed 
any definite opinion on this subject, as a result of your experience, although you may be unable 
to support that opinion by statistics ? 

3. Is the factory popidation, in your opinion, below' or above the general average of the 
same class as regards physique ? Do the operatives you are acquainted with suffer more 
than the general population of the same class from any specific classes of diseases, and can 
you supply any statistics regarding this matter ? 


4. In the event of definite limiting ages being prescribed as regards certain classes of 
factory workers, what would in your opinion be the most suitable method, of general appli¬ 
cability, for the determination of the age of any particular examinee ? Can the dentition 
test be relied on in India ? What in your opinion is the average age at which the permanent 
teeth appear in Indian children :— 


\a) Central incisors. 

(■b ) Lateral „ 

(c) Canines. 

(d) Anterior bicuspids. 


(c) Posterior bicuspids. 
(/) Anterior molars. 

{g ) Second „ 

( h ) Posterior „ 


5. Is it your experience, based upon actual knowledge of specific cases, that the existing 
law as to the employment of children in factories is evaded, and, if so, to what extent, either 
by employing as half-timers children under 9, or by employing as adults children under 
14 ? Can you give any statistical basis for your opinion ? 


6. Are you in favour of the appointment of whole-time Medical Inspectors ? If so, what 
arrangements would you suggest for their recruitment and appointment. What pay should 
they receive, should they be recruited and retained specially for factory work, or should they 
form a branch of a large service such as the Indian Medical Service or the Subordinate Medical 
Service ? Should they be permitted to take private practice ? And in what manner should 
they be fitted into the administrative machinery ? 

7. Do you consider the standard suggested by the Textile Factory Labour Committee 
for latrine accommodation—one seat for every 25 persons—suitable ? If not, what standard 
would you propose ? 

8. Are there any other matters which you wish to bring to the notice of the Commission ? 
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Questions for General Witness. 

1. A statement of the main points referred to the Commission is appended. Will you 
kirjdly give your opinion on the questions raised, or on such of them as you are specially in¬ 
terested in \ 

2. Are there any other matters which you wish to bring to the notice oi the Commission ? 






A P P E N D I X |B . 


Demi-official letter from Lieutenant-Colonel C. Madaggart, to W.T. Morison, Esq.,\I.C.S. t 

President, Factory Labour Commission, dated Lucknow, the 18 th March 1908. 

As requested by you I submit the following memorandum on the medical part of the’work 
of the Factory Commission in the Bombay Presidency. 

My views are founded entirely on what I saw and heard in the Bombay Presidency, 
and it is quite possible that they might have been very materially modified had I had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing the factory operatives in other parts of India. I have no tabulated figure* 
before me while writing this report, and I may add that the state of my health is at present 
such as to prevent my writing much on any subject. I hope you will, therefore, accept 
a short report and pardon its imperfections. 

While the Commission was in the Bombay Presidency I saw in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
and Broach many thousands of factory operatives—men, women, and children. During the 
last 18 years it has been my duty to inspect large bodies of men and form an opinion as to their 
general health and physical condition, and in such work I certainly have had as much experience 
as almost any officer in the Indian Medical Service. Although therefore I cannot quote figures, 
I think the general conclusion which I have come to with regard to the physical condition of 
the factory operatives in the Bombay Presidency is entitled to considerable weight at the 
hands of the Commission. I am distinctly of opinion that the physical condition of the 
factory operatives in Bombay is in every way excellent, and that it compares favourably with 
that of agricultural labourers and men of the cooly class generally. The vast majority of the 
tnen and women working in the factories appeared to me to be in excellent health. They 
seemed well nourished, had healthy skins, and in very few cases did I notice any signs of mal¬ 
nutrition or of disease either hereditary or acquired. The marked absence of all signs of tuber¬ 
cular disease of glands or joints led me to think that tubercle, in spite of the assertion of one 
medical witness to the contrary, cannot be common among factory operatives in Bombay. 
Speaking generally and judging from the condition of the operatives, I have absolutely no 
reason to think that the hours of labour new in force in the Bombay factories have any bad 
effect on the health of the operatives. 

Dr. Turner, the Health Officer of Bombay, submitted to the Commission 'figures, which 
appeal ed to have been very carefully prepared, comparing the health of the factory operative* 
and their dependants with that of other inhabitants of Bombay in the same class of life. I 
have not his figures before me, but my recollection is that they clearly shewed that the morta¬ 
lity among factory operatives was considerably lower than that recorded among the other classes 
referred to. Statistics require to be carefully examined and local circumstances carefully 
considered in judging of their value, but Dr. Turner’s figures certainly gave me the impression 
of having been prepared with care, and taken in conjunction with the result of my own obser¬ 
vations proved to me that the health of the Bombay factoiy operative is probably better and 
certainly not worse than that of other classes of swilar social standing in the "cueral popula¬ 
tion. 


Some people may find it difficult to realize that the conditions under which the factory 
hand works can be as healthy as those under which the agricultural labourer or the ccoly lives 
and labours, and probably in England and in many other countries they may not be so. In 
India, however, the conditions are different. I have had an opportunity for many years 
past of noticing the comparative health of large bodies of prisoners working respectively 
in factories and on extra-mural labour such as agricultural work, gardening, and general 
cooly labour, and I have no hesitation in saying that I have invariably found that the men 
employed on factory work are much more healthy and far less liable to disease than 
those employed on extra-mural labour. It was, therefore, no surprise to me to find that 
the factory operatives in Bombay were a healthy set of men. The only real advantage 
which the agricultural labourer and cooly has over the factory labourer, as regards the 
hygienic conditions under which he works, is abundance of fresh air. On the other 
hand the man working outside is much more exposed to the vicissitudes of a tropical 
climate than the factory operative is ; he is obliged to work in the intense heat of the tropical 
Bun in the hot weather, and in the cold weather is exposed to intense cold and damp while 
employed in such labour as irrigating rice and other crops. The work of the cooly and agri¬ 
cultural labourer, apart from exposure to the vicissitudes of climate, is also, in my opinion,, 
much harder physical labour than that of the factory operative, whose labour, while it undoubt¬ 
edly necessitates constant attention, can in no way be said to be physically hard work. An¬ 
other factor, which undoubtedly has an enormous influence in conducing to good health among 
the factory operatives, is the fact that they receive very high wages and are able thus to- 

( * ) 
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obtain far better food than the oooly or agricultural labourer can afford. I do not think that 
there can be any doubt that the lower classes in this country are habitually under-fed and that 
their health and physique therefore suffer. I am inclined to think that one of the chief 
reasons for the good health of the factory operative lies.in the fact that he is well paid and 
well fed. While in Bombay we heard a good deal as to the drinking habits of the factory 
operatives, but I am inclined to think that the witnesses exaggerated when dealing with thii 
matter, and I certainly noticed no signs of chronic alcoholism among the factory operatives. 
Native gentlemen, who by caste and religion are prohibited from touching alcohol, are, I think, 
frequently inclined to exaggerate when describing tbe drinking habits of even very moderate 
drinkers. It is quite probable that most of the factory operatives in Bombay do indulge in a 
‘' tot ’ ’ of liquor after their day’s work is done, but they are well able to afford this luxury with¬ 
out depriving themselves of the necessaries of life, and I doubt if all the alcohol they drink 
does them any particular harm. 

On the whole I must emphatically say that in my opinion it cannot be said with truth that 
the hours now worked in the Bombay factories have any injurious effect on the health of the 
operatives. Whether on social, moral, or political grounds it is advisable to take steps to limit 
the working hours for adult males in factoriesjis another question, but my own opinion, founded 
on what I saw and heard while a Member of the Commission in the Bombay Presidency, is 
that there exist absolutely no real grounds, medical or otherwise, which would justify Govern¬ 
ment in directly limiting the hours of adult male labour in factories by legislative enactment. 

I am in favour of the creation of a special class of ‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ to include all males 
between tbe ages of 14 and 18 years of age, whose hours of labour should be limited to 12| 
daily, inclusive of half an hour’s interval in the middle of the day. While Government has, 
in my opinion, no justification for interfering directly with the working hours of adult males, 
I think it is right and proper that it should step in to prevent ‘ ‘ young persons ’ ’ from being 
overworked. While I do not think that, at present, in the Bombay Presidency “ young per¬ 
sons ’ ’ are overworked, I think there can be no doubt that they were overworked in 1905, 
and the same thing will happen again should trade revive and the demand for yarn rise as it 
did in 1905. “ Young persons ” between 14 and 18 are just those who are likely to suffer 

permanently from the effects of overwork even for a limited period. They are also the person* 
most likely to be driven to working for longer hours than they wish to work, and in any case 
they are,'owing to want of experience, incapable of judging what is good for them as, we 
must presume, the adult labourer is. If a class of “ young persons ” is formed, as I suggest, 
their age must of course be certified and registers containing the names of those employed 
must be maintained in factories. This will certainly give rise to a good deal of trouble and 
an increase in clerical work in factory offices, but tbe due protection of “ young persons,” in 
my opinion, justifies the imposition of these inconveniences on millowners and managers. 
It might be, enacted that in every case where a miilowner admits that he employs young 
persons and undertakes that he will not work his engine for a longer period on any day than 
12| hours, including half an hour’s interval, that he should he excused from maintaining any 
register of young persons, but any breach of this undertaking on the part of the miilowner 
or manager, should be punished by a very severe penalty. I do not think it is necessary to 
have a certificate of physical fitness in the case of young persons, but the arrangement for 
certifying their age should be much the same as will afterwards be described when dealing 
with the case of “ children.” It has been stated, and probably with truth, that tbe effect of 
creating a class of “ young persons ” with limited hours of labour will be to indirectly limit 
the working hours of adult males as it will be impossible to work the mills profitably without 
“young persons.” If such is the case so much the better. I see nothing dishonest in this 
policy. Its primary object is to protect those who require protection, »iz., the “ young persons,” 
and if it indirectly also protects adult males from over working themselves, through greed for 
extra pay, its effects will be all tbe more beneficial. 

Tbe women working in tbe factories seemed to me to be a particularly healthy lot and 
quite capable of working tbe same hours as I have suggested for “ young persons.” 

Tbe children employed in the factories appeared to me to be on tbe whole healthy and well 
cared for and quite capable of doing 7 hours’ work daily. I do not advocate reducing hours 
of “ half-timers ” unless you decide on a 12-hour day for adults, or introduce a “ young 
persons ” class with a 12-hour day for them, in which case it would be well and prevent 
irregularities if “ half-timers ” were limited to 6 hours, i.e., half tbe time of the adults or 
young persons. There can be no question but that tbe certifying of children for factory work 
has been carelessly done in the Bombay Presidency, and I saw large numbers of children 
obviously under 9 years, although certified as over that age, working in tbe mills. In my 
opinion it is absolutely necessary, if Government wishes to enforce the regulations as to the 
employment of children, that in places like Bombay and Calcutta, where there are a large 
number of factories, a full-time certifying medical officer should be employed. He should be 
paid by Government and should be strictly prohibited from accepting any fees from tbe mills. 
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In the smaller stations the certifying of children might be done by the Civil Surgeon, but in such 
cases also he should be paid by Government for any work he does and not by the mill-qwner 3 . 
The medical officer, besides certifying as to the child’s age, should certify that the child is 
physically fit for factory work. I am strongly of opinion that no child should be permitted 
to work for a single day before it has been certified. If “ days of grace ” are allowed during 
which a child can be employed before being certified, the result will certainly be that children 
will be irregularly employed and that the provisions of the Act will be systematically evaded. 
Besides a thumb impression, every child’s certificate should give two distinctive clear marks 
by which the child can be easily identified, and these distinctive marks should be entered by the 
medical officer with his own hand. Every child should carry his certificate on his person. The 
practice in the Ahmedabad mills shows that this can be easily done and the advantage to an 
inspecting officer of being able immediately to refer to any child’s certificate is obvious. It 
should be laid down in any future Factory Act that children should work in two sets of six 
or seven hours as the case may be and that a register showing the names of the children working 
in each set should be written up daily and be ready for inspection by 8 a.m. The penalty 
for not keeping up this register should be severe and the responsibility for its upkeep should 
rest on the mill manager himself. Children should only be allowed inside the mill compound 
during the hours in which their set is actually supposed to be employed, and for example, any 
child of “ B ” set found within the mill compound during the working hours of “ A ” set, 
should be considered as being irregularly employed and the onus of proof that he is not so 
irregularly employed, should rest on the mill manager. Schools in mill compounds should 
be prohibited. If mill children are to be sent to school, Government or Municipal schools 
for them should be provided and the attendance registers should be open to inspection by the 
Factory Inspectors. I consider that for a child, who works six hours a day in a factory, the 
school hours should not exceed two. 

I am of opinion that the Government should lay down a standard of ventilation for fac¬ 
tories. This should be done by indicating an amount of carbonic acid which must not be 
exceeded in the atmosphere of any factory. The limit of carbonic acid permissible should 
be determined after careful experiments carried out by competent officers. 

It is, in my opinion, impossible to lay down any standard of humidity for the air of Indian 
factories. During the monsoon, the amount of moisture in the external atmosphere approaches 
saturation ” and it would thus be obviously impossible to enforce any standard which limit¬ 
ed the humidity permissible in workshops. 

In my opinion the standard of latrine accommodation laid down in the Factory Act is 
quite sufficient. I visited many mills in the early morning when the latrine accommodation 
might be supposed to be most severely taxed, and in no case did I notice that the accommo - 
dation was insufficient or that the workmen were waiting for admission to the latrines. 

Separate urinal accommodation should be insisted on. The latrines I saw were in many 
instances very foul, but this is one of the many defects in the control of factories which can 
only be got over by more efficient inspection 

I think I have now touched on most of the important points from a medical point of view 
which were disclosed during the stay of the Commission in the Bombay Presidency. 






APPENDIX C 


Statement showing the average weights of prisoners and of mill operatives. 


Province. 


Number 

of 

prisoners 

weighed. 

Average 
weight | 
in lbs. j' 

Number 
of opera¬ 
tives, 
other than 
weavers, 
weighed. 

Average 

weight 

in lbs. 

Number 

of 

weavers 

weighed. 

Average 
weight 
in lbs. 

Remabks- 

>ay 

* • 

2,656 

l 

112-12 | 

735 

102-093 

288 

104-810 


al Provinces 


1,746 

110-45 | 

100 

100-92 

52 

107 


il 

• • 

6,834 

106-187 

140 

107-939 

32 

106-25 

Average weight of prisone 

:n Bengal and Assam 

• • j 

3,046 

110-846 

20 

108 

• • 


in the United Province 
115-08163. 

a 


6,340 

120-51 

42 

117-142 

• • 


Average weight of prisone 

'8 • • ■ • 


t 

7,818 

114-38 

I 

i 104 

103-634 

20 

98 

in the Bajamundry Centi 
Jail, Madras, 125-7 lbs 
in Madras general] 
114-38 lbs. 

lProvinces of Agra and OudL 

. 9,680 

115-08 

j 177 

107-016 

200 

110-705 


b 


5,998 

1 120-42 

115 

1 

113-808 





Noth _la Bengal probably the most accurate comparison is with prisoners ia the United Provinoe.3; in. Burma with prisoner 

13 generally, and more particularly wifcb prisoners in the Rajamundry Central Jail, whioh is situated in tbe traot from which th 
7 of the Madrasi labourers in Burma are recruited. 





APPENDIX D . 


Comparative statement of production in certain Calcutta jute mills for narking cloys cf varying length. 


Month. 

1 Year 

1906 (daylight houes) only. 

j Year 1907 (with electric light). 

Percents 
hy whic 
the pre 
ductioc 
per hou 
in the 
abort©] 
day 

( columr 
exceeds 
that in t 
longer di 
(oolumn 1 

No. of 
working 
day 8. 

No. of 
hours 
worked 
per day. 

Total 

production. 

Production 

per 

hour. 

No. of 
working 
days. 

No. of 
hours 
worked 
per day. 

Total 

production. 

Production 

per 

hour. 








Tons. 

Tons. 



Tons. 

Tans. 




Mill A. 












j y 

• * 

... 

•• 

• • 

27 

Hi 

1,761 

5-67 

26 

Hi 

2,044 

5-42 

• 

4-6: 

ary 

• • 

•• 



23 

12 

1,602 

5-89 

24 

14| 

1,863 

5-35 

100 

L 

*3 • 

•• 



26 

12| 

1,844 
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APPENDIX E. 


DRAFT BILL. 


Whereas it is expedient to amend the law regu¬ 
lating labour in factories; it is 
Pream le. hereby enacted as follows :— 

PRELIMINARY. 

I. (1) This Act may be called the Indian Factories 

„ , Act, 190 

Short hue, com¬ 
mencement, repeals (2) It shall come into force 
and extent. ou ; and from that 

date Act No. XV of 1881 and Act XI of 1891 shall 
be repealed. 

(3) It applies to the whole of British India. 

2 . In this Act, unless there is something 
Interpretation-clause, repugnant in the subject or 
context,— 

(1) “ factory ” means any premises (other than 

indigo-factories or premises 
“ F actor y- situated on, and used solely 

lor the purposes of, a tea or coffee plantation) 
wherein is carried on any process for, or incidental 
to, making, altering, repairing, ornamenting, finish¬ 
ing or otherwise adapting for use, transport, or sale 
any article or part of an article ; and— 

(a) wherein steam, water, or other mechanical I 

power is used in aid of any such process ; i 
and 

(b) wherein, subject to the provisions of section 

38, not less than fifty persons are on any ; 
day simultaneously employed in any 
manna,! labour in, or incidental to, any 
such process; and 

every part of a factory shall be deemed to be 
a factory, except any part used exclusively as a 

dwelling: 

(2) “ child means a person who is under the 

age of fourteen years, and who 
“' has not, being of the age of 

thirteen years, both passed such educational test 
as the Local Government may from time to time 
notify under this sub-section and been declared by 
the certifying surgeon to be fit to work daily for 
the time allowed by law for a young person: 

(3) “young person” means a person who has 

ceased to be a child and is 
“ Young person." under the age of seventeen 
years: 

(4) “ woman ” means a wo- 
“ Woman,:' man of the age of seventeen 

years and upwards : 

(5) “ mill-gearing ’* includes every shaft, whether 

. ,, upright, oblique, or horizon- 

.‘Mdl-gearmg. ^ ^ 

every wheel, drum, 
pulley, rope, driving strap or band, by which the 
motion of the first moving power is communicated 
to any machine: 

2 C. & I. 


•‘Actually employed." 


( 6 ) a person who works in a factory, whether 

for wages or not, in a manu- 
mp °yc . factoring process or handicraft, 
or in cleaning any part of the factory used for 
any manufacturing process or handicraft, or in 
cleaning or oiling any part of the machinery, or in 
any other kind of work whatsoever incidental to, or 
connected with, the manufacturing process or handi¬ 
craft, or connected with the article made or other¬ 
wise the subject of the manufacturing process or 
handicraft therein, shall be deemed to be employed 
therein within the meaning of this Act: 

(7) a person shall not be deemed to be actually 
employed, within the mean¬ 
ing of sections 9,10, and 11, 

during any stoppage of work allowed under section 
7 or any other interval of not less than half an 
horn’s duration duly notified under section 14 : 

( 8 ) a factory shall be deemed to run continu- 

« Continuous running." 0llsl T UlJ , e f tlle ™ nnin g \ S in l 
, terrupted by an interval of 

at least half an hour. 

Inspectors and Certifying Surgeons. 

3 . (1) The Governor-General in Council may, by 

. , notification in the Gazette of 

Inspectors. T 7 . . , , • . . 

India, appoint a chief inspec¬ 
tor of factories in India and may regulate the 
manner in which he is to perform his duties under 
this Act. 

(2) The Local Government may in its discretion, 
by notification in the official Gazette, appoint, by 
name or by office, such persons as it thinks fit to 
be inspectors of factories within such local limits 
as it may assign to such inspectors. 

The District Magistrate shall, in virtue of his 
office, be an inspector of all factories, if any, in 
his district. 

(3) Such chief inspector and inspectors shall be 
deemed public servants, within the meaning of the 
Indian Penal Code, and shall be officially subordi¬ 
nate to such authority as the Governments ap¬ 
pointing them may from time to time indicate in 
this behalf. 

4. The chief inspector of factories, and an in¬ 
spector of factories within the 
Powers of Inspector . local limits for which he is 
appointed, may-— 

(a) enter, with such assistants (if any) as he 

thinks fit, any factory whenever he has 
reason to believe that any person is em¬ 
ployed therein; 

(b) make such examination of the premises and 
machinery, and of the registers hereinafter 
prescribed, and take on the spot or other- • 
wise such evidence of any persons as such 
inspector may [deem necessary for carry¬ 
ing out the purposes of this Act; 
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(c) exercise such other powers as may be 
necessary for carrying this Act into effect. 

5 . The Local Government may appoint, by 

„ ,., . name or by office, such 

persons practising medi¬ 
cine or surgery as it thinks fit to be certifying 
surgeons for the purposes of this Act within such 
local limits as it may assign to each, and may 
make rules for the performance of their duties. 

6 . (1) A certifying surgeon shall, at the re- 

Grantofcertificates. q u est of any person under the 
age of seventeen years desirous 
of being employed in a factory situated 
within the local limits to which he is ap¬ 
pointed, or of the parent or guardian of such 
person, or of the occupier of the factory in which 
such person desires to be employed, and on 
payment of such fee, if any, as may from time 
to time be prescribed by the Governor-General 
in Council, examine such person and grant him a 
certificate specifying his age as nearly as it can 
be ascertained and, if such person is under 
fourteen years of age, stating whether he is fit 
for employment in a factory. Such certificate 
shall be made over to the person examined, and 
shall be his property. 

th(2) The certificate shall be in such form as 
toe Governor-General in Council may from time 
time prescribe. 

(3) A certifying surgeon may empower any 
qualified medical practitioner to grant, on 
personal examination, provisional certificates 
to persons desirous of being employed in any 
specified factory ^ or factories, and may revoke 
such authority. A provisional certificate shall ; 
he subject to confirmation, on personal examination j 
of the person named therein, by the certifying ; 
surgeon, and shall be valid only until the date of 
the first visit of the certifying surgeon to the 
factory concerned, after the date on which it was 
issued. 

Employment op Operatives. 

7 . (1) In every factory, except a factory in 

r , , which a system of employment 

Limited stoppage . J , , G J , . 

of work daily in m shifts approved by the local 

certain circum- inspector is in force, there 
stances. shall be, after the factory has 

run continuously for not more than six hours, 
an entire stoppage of all work for not less than 
half an hour : 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
apply to— 

(a) flour mills, rice mills, or ice factories, or 

( b) continuous processes in a tannery, sugar 

refinery, brewery, .distillery, mineral-oil 
refinery, cement works, chemical works, 
and kilns connected with potteries, or 

(c) work in any factory in the boiler-house or 
engine-room, or as a mechanic, or on 
the processes of hand-packing and hand¬ 
baling, or 

{ d ) any factory of a class to which the 
Governor-General in Council has, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, declared 
this section not to apply. 


(2) No system of shifts in which the hours of 
the beginning and ending of the actual employ¬ 
ment of each operative in each shift have not 
been fixed by the occupier of the factory shall be 
recognised for the purposes of this section. 

8 . (1) No person shall be employed in any 

factory on a Sunday: 

Holidays. 

( 2 ) Provided as follows:— 

(a) any manager, foreman, mechanic, artisan, 

or labourer may be employed in a factory 
on a Sunday in examining or repairing, 
or in supervising or aiding in the examina¬ 
tion or repair of, any machinery or other 
thing whatsoever necessary for the carry¬ 
ing on of the work performed in the 
factory; 

Explanation. —Periodical cleaning is not 

included in the terms “ examining or 
repairing ”; 

(b) any person may be employed on a Sunday in 

an ice-factory, and on continuous processes 
in a tannery, sugar-refinery, brewery, dis¬ 
tillery, mineral-oil refinery, cement works, 
chemical works, glass work, and in kilns 
connected with potteries; 

( 0 ) any person may be employed in a factory 
on a Sunday if he has had or will have a 
holiday for a whole day on one of the three 
days immediately preceding or succeeding 
the Sunday, and if the occupier of the 
factory has, previous to the Sunday or to 
the substituted day, whichever is earlier, 
served on the local inspector notice of 
his intention so to employ the said person; 

(d) the Local Government may from time to 
time, by notification in the official Gazette, 
declare sub-section ( 1 ) of this section not 
to apply to any factory or class of factories 
(the factory or class being described in 
the notification) in which the work per¬ 
formed— 

(i) necessitates continuous production for 

technical reasons; or 

(ii) supplies the public with articles of 

prime necessity which must be made 
every day; or 

(in) by the exigencies of the trade or 
by its nature cannot be carried on 
except at stated seasons or at times 
dependent on the irregular action of 
natural forces; and 

(g) the Governor General in Council may from 
time to time, by notification in the Gazette 
of India, declare sub-section (1) of this 
section not to apply to factories of any 
class described in the notification. 

9 . (1) No child shall be employed in any factory 

Employment of unless he has obtained a cer- 

children. tificate under section 6 of this 

Act to the effect that he is of a specified age 
not less than nine years, and is fit for employment 
in a factory. 
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(2) No child shall be employed in any factory 
before half-past five o’clock in the morning or 
•after seven o’clock in the evening. 

(3) No child shall be actually employed in any 
factory for more than six hours in any one day. 

(4) The period of employment of a child shall 
not in any one day be spread over more than 
eight and a half consecutive hours. 

xo. (1) No young person shall be employed in 

Employment of any factory unless he has ob- 
youny persons. tained a certificate under sec¬ 
tion 6 of this Act showing that he is not less than 
fourteen years of age; 

Provided that if a young person can, by the 
production of a certificate obtained by him as 1 
a child under section 6 of this Act, show that i 
he has since attained the age of fourteen years, 
no further certificate shall be required under this 
section. 

(2) No young person shall he employed in any 
factory, except a factory for ginning cotton, j 
before half-past five o’clock in the morning and 
after seven o’clock in the evening : 

Provided that, if the exigencies of trade so 
demand, the Governor General in Council may 
from time to time, by notification in the Gazette 1 
of India , declare this sub-section not to apply to 
young persons employed in factories of any class ; 
• described in the notification. 

(3) No young person shall be actually employed 
in any factory for more than twelve hours in any > 
one day. 

11. (1) No woman shall be employed in any 

Employment of factory, except a factory for 

women. ginning cotton, before half-past 

five o’clock in the morning or after seven , 
o’clock in the evening. 

(2) No woman shall be actually employed in any 
factory for more than twelve hours in any one | 
-day. 

12 . No occupier of a factory shall employ 

therein on any day any woman, 

Prohibition of y 0Un „ person, or child who 

■employment of ^ his knowledge already 

woman, young per- & J 

son, or child in two been employed on tile same day 
factories on sam.e in any other factory. 

■day 


(b) the hours of beginning and ending work for 

each shift (if any) approved under sec¬ 
tion 6 , 

(c) the hours of employment of women and 

young persons (if any), 

(d) the hours of employment of children (if 

any) according to the different sets, and 

(e) the compulsory holidays on which the 

factory will be closed during the current 
month. 

A copy of the notice shall be sent so as to reach 
the local inspector not later than the first day 
of the month to which it relates. 

IS. (1) The provisions of sub-section (1) of 
section 10 and section 13 as to the certification 
Special provision and registration of young per- 
as to employment sons ghall no t apply to any 
of young persons in pe rson employed in a 

not more, than 12 factory which is conducted on 
hows a day. the system of working not 

more than twelve hours a day, exclusive of any 
stoppage under section 7, and the occupier of 
which has previously seryed on the inspector 
notice of his intention to conduct the factory 
on such system from a specified date. 

(2) When the occupier of a factory has served 
on the inspector notice of his intention as afore¬ 
said, the factory shall be deemed to be worked on 
that system from the date specified in the notice 
until the occupier changes it, and, subject to 
the exception made in sub-section (4), any 
person actually employed during such period 
in that factory for more than twelve hours on any 
one day shall be deemed to be employed contrary 
to the provisions of the Act. 

(3) When the above system has been intro¬ 
duced in a factory, no change shall be made 
within three months of its introduction, and 
until the occupier has served on the inspector 
notice of his intention to change the system from 
a specified date. 

(4) In a factory conducted on the above 
system, the restriction of the period of actual 
employment to twelve hours a day shall not 
apply to any person not less than seventeen 
years of age who is employed in the said- factory 
in the boiler house or engine room, or as a mechanic, 
or on the processes of calendering, sewing, bundling, 
packing, or baling. 


13 . In every factory there shall be kepf, in such 
Registers of young form and manner and with such 

persons and child - particulars as the Governor 
re n . General in Council may from 

time to time prescribe, a register of the young 
persons and children (if any) employed in such 
factory, and of their respective employment. 

14 . (1) There shall be affixed in some conspicu¬ 

ous place near the main entrance 
Notice fixxng Q | ever y factory a notice, in 

merit etc English and the language of the 

majority of the operatives in 
such factory, setting forth the following parti¬ 
culars—- 

(a) the hours of stoppage of work under sec¬ 
tion 7. 


16 . Nothing in section 10 shall apply to any 
Satina for young young person being a mechanic, 

persons employed artizan, 0 :: labourer, working 
in repairs. only in repairing either the 

machinery in or any part of a factory. 

Health and Safety. 

17 . The following provisions shall apply to 
Sanitary provi- e very factory . 

sions. 

(a) it shall be kept in a cleanly state ; 

(b) it shall be kept free from efflrrvia arising 
from any drain, privy, or other nuisance ; 

(c) it shall not be so overcrowded while work 

is carried on therein as to be dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the persons 
employed therein; 
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(d) it shall be ventilated in such a manner as 
to render harmless, as far as practicable, 
any gases, vapours, dust, or other im¬ 
purities generated in the course of the work 
carried on therein that may be injurious 
to health. 

18. ( 1 ) If in a factory in which any process is 
carried on by which dust or other impurity is gene- 
Provision as to rated and inhaled by the workers 
ventilation by fans to an injurious extent it appears 
in certain factories. the local inspector that 


occupier of the factory a notice in writing speci¬ 
fying the measures necessary for providing such 
means of escape, and requiring him to carry them 
out before a specified date. 

( 3 ) Any order under sub-section ( 2 ) may be set 
aside, on appeal or otherwise, by the Local Gov¬ 
ernment or such authority as it may appoint in 
this behalf. 

2 S- ( 1 ) («) Every fly-wheel directly connected 
Fencing. with a steam-engine, water¬ 

wheel or other mechanical 


such inhalation could be to a great extent pre¬ 
vented by the use of a fan or other mechanical 
means, the local inspector may direct that 
a fan, or other mechanical means of a proper 
construction for preventing such inhalation be 
provided, maintained, and used within a reasonable 
time. 


power in any part of a factory, every part of a 
steam-engine or water-wheel, and every other 
part of the machinery or mill-gearing of a factory 
which may, in the opinion of the local inspector, 
be dangerous if left unfenced, shall, while the 
same is in motion, and 

( b) every hoist or teagle, and every hoist-well, 


( 2 ) Any order under sub-section ( 1 ) may be 
set aside, on appeal or otherwise, by the Local 
Government or such authority as it may ap¬ 
point in this behalf. 

19. In every factory in vvhich the spinning or 

Ventilation in weaving of cotton is carried 

cotton factories. on the arrangements for ventila¬ 
tion shall be such that during working hours j 
in no part of the factory shall the proportion j 
of.carbonic acid (carbon dioxide) exceed such ; 
amount as may be prescribed by the Governor j 
General in Council by notification under this 
section. 

20. In any factory in which humidity of 

Purity of water the atmosphere is produced by , 

used for humidify- artificial means the water used j 
ing. for the purpose of producing j 

humidity shall be taken either from a public 1 
supply of drinking water or from other source 
of water ordinarily used for drinking, or shall be 
effectively purified to the satisfaction of the in¬ 
spector before being used for the purpose of pro¬ 
ducing humidity. 

21. Every factory shall be provided with 
suitable latrine accommodation for its operatives 

p r ov ision according to such scale as may 
of latrines. be prescribed by the Local 

Government by notification under this section. 

22. In every factory there shall be maintain- 

, ed a sufficient water-supply for 
ater swpp y. uge 0 f persons employed 

in the factory. 


trap-door or other s inilar opening near which any 
person is liable to pass or be employed, shall at 
all times, be kept by the occupier of such factory 
securely fenced to the satisfaction of and in- 
accordance with any orders given by the local 
inspector. 

( 2 ) Any order under sub-section ( 1 ) may be 
set aside, on appeal or otherwise, by the Local 
Government or such authority as it may appoint 
in this behalf. 


26. No woman, female young person, or child' 

, shall be allowed to clean any 
employment of P art of the mill-gearing or 
women, &c.,'in cer- machinery of a factory while the 
tain dangerous same is in motion, or to work 
work. between the fixed and travers¬ 

ing parts of any self-acting machine while such 
machine is in motion by the action of the steam 
engine, water-wheel, or other mechanical power, 
as the case may be. 

27. No woman, female young person, or child 

Prohibition of shall be employed in the part of 

employment of a f ao tory for pressing cotton in 
women. <Ssc., in 1 • r. . ± ■ j 

front of cotton- w ' u °h a cotton-opener is used, 

openers in press provided that if the feed-end of 
factories. the cotton-opener is in a room 

entirely separated from the delivery-end by a 
partition extending from the floor to the roof, 
then women, female young persons, and children 
may be employed in the room in which the feed- 
end of the opener is situated. 

28. When any accident occurs in a factory 


Prohibition of 
employment of 
women , &cin 
front of cotton- 
openers in press 
factories. 


23. In every factory, the construction of which 
was not commenced before the 
Doors of factory ( j a ^ e on ^fc^ this Act came into 
to open outwards. . ^ , , 

force, the doors of each room 111 

which more than thirty persons are employed, 
shall, except in the case of sliding doors, he 
constructed so as to open outwards. 


24. ( 1 ) Every 

Provision of 
means of escape in 
case of fire. 


factory shall be provided with 
such means of escape in case of 
fire for the persons employed 
therein as can reasonably 


be required in the circumstances of each case. 


( 2 ) In the case of any factory which is not so 
provided the local inspector may serve on the 


Notice to be given causing death, or bodily injury,. 
of accident. whereby the person injured 

is prevented from returning to hia work in the 
factory during the forty-eight hours next after the 
occurrence of the accident, notice of such accident 
should be sent to such authorities in such form 
and within such time as the Local Government 
may from time to time by rule direct. 

Penalties. 

Penalties. 29. ( 1 ) If in any factory— 

(a) any person is employed or allowed to work 
contrary to any of the provisions of this 
Act; 
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(b) a register is not kept in the manner pre¬ 

scribed under section 13 ; 

(c) a notice is not set up and maintained, 

and a copy thereof sent to the local inspec¬ 
tor, as required by section 14; 

(, d) any of the provisions of sections 17 and 19 
for cleanliness, ventilation ; and overcrowd¬ 
ing are not complied with ; 

(e) any order of an inspector under sections 18 
and 24 is not complied with ; 

(/) water is used for the purpose of producing 
humidity in contravention of the provi¬ 
sions of section 20; 

(g) a sufficient supply of water for the persons 

employed is not maintained; 

(h) latrine accommodation is not provided in 

accordance with the provisions of section 
21 ; 

(i) any machinery, mill-gearing, hoist, teagle, 

or opening is not kept fenced as required 
by section 25 ; 

(j) any door is constructed and maintained in 

contravention of section 23; 

(k) any notice or return required by this Act, or 

by rules under it, to be furnished is not 
furnished; 

(l) any other act prohibited or prescribed by 

this Act or any order or rule made there¬ 
under is done or is omitted to be done; 

the occupier of the factory shall be liable to fine 
which may extend to two hundred rupees : 

Provided that— 

(■£) no prosecution under this sub-section shall 
be instituted except by, or with the pre- j 
vious sanction of, the local inspector; and 

(ii) no person shall be liable under this sub- | 
section to more than one penalty for any 
one description of offence committed on the 
same day, except where two or more persons 
are employed contrary to the provisions 
of this Act, in which case one penalty 
may be imposed in respect of each person 
so employed. 

(2) Any person who corruptly uses or attempts 
to use, as a certificate granted to himself under sec¬ 
tion 6, a certificate granted to another person 
under that section, or who, having procured a 
certificate under the said section, corruptly al¬ 
lows it to be used, or an attempt to use it' to be 
made, by another person, shall be punished with 
fine which may extend to twenty rupees. 

30. If any person wilfully delays an inspector 
Obstruction to in the exercise of any power 
inspectors. under section 4, or fails to 

produce, on demand by an inspector, any 
registers or other documents kept in pursuance 
of this Act, or conceals or prevents, or attempts 
to prevent, any person employed in a factory 
from appearing before or being examined by an 
inspector, he shall be liable to fine not exceeding 
two hundred rupees : 

Provided that no one shall be required to 
answer any question or to give any evidence to 
criminate himself. 

2 C. & I. 


31. ( 1 ) When the occupier of a factory is 
Exemption of oc- charged with an offence against 
cupier from fine on this Act, he shall be entitled, 
conviction of the upon information duly laid 
actual offender. py him to have any other 
person ■whom he charges as the actual offender 
brought before the Court at the time appointed for 
hearing the charge ; and if, after the commission 
of the offence has been proved, the occupier 
of the factory proves to the satisfaction of the 
Court— 

(a) that he has used due diligence to enforce 
the execution of this Act, and 
(i b ) that the said other person had committed 
the offence in question without his know¬ 
ledge, consent, or connivance, 

that other person shall be convicted of the offence, 
and the occupier shall be discharged from any 
liability under this Act. 

( 2 ) When it is made to appear to the satisfaction 
of an inspector at the time of discovering an 

offence— 

{ a ) that the occupier of the factory has used 

all due diligence to enforce the execution 

j of this Act, and 

j (b) by what person the offence has been com-' 
j mitted, and 

I (c) that it has been committed without the 
knowledge, consent, or connivance of the 
occupier and in contravention of his 
orders, 

the inspector shall proceed against the person 
whom he believes to be the actual offender 
without first proceeding against the occupier 
of the factory. 

32. If a person over the age of six years is 
Presumption as found inside any room or other 

to employment. part of a factory in which any 
manufacturing process or woTk incidental to 
any manufacturing process is being carried on, 
he shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed 
to have been then actually employed in that 
factory. 

33. When an act or omission would, if a person 
Evidence as to were under or over a certain 

age. age, be an offence punishable 

under this Act the statement on oath of a cer¬ 
tifying surgeon that he has personally examined 
the said person and believes him to be under or 
over a stated age shall, in the absence of a 
birth-certificate or of a certificate granted under 
section 6, be conclusive evidence of the age of 
that person. 

34. ( 1 ) Every person shall, within one month 
Person beginning after he begins to occupy a 
to occupy factory factory, send to the local 
to give notice. inspector a written notice 

containing the name of the factory and of the 
place where it is situate, the address to which 
he desires his letters to be addressed, the nature 
of the work performed in such factory, the nature 
and amount of the moving power therein, and 
I the name of the person under whom the business 
of the factory is to be carried on. 
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( 2 ) If the person under whom the business of 
the factory is carried on be changed, the occupier 
for the time being shall send to the local inspector, 
■within seven days from the date on which the 
change was made, a written notice stating the 
name of the person under whom the business of 
the factory will in future be carried on 

(3) During the absence of the occupier of the 
factory from British India, the person under 
whom the business of the factory is carried on 
shall be deemed to be the occupier of the factory 
for all the purposes of the Act. 

Miscellaneous. 

35 . The hours of day prescribed in sub-section 

„ , ... (2) of sections 9 and 10 and 

Computationof time. ' ' . . ,, 

sub-section ( 1 ) of section 11 

shall be deemed to be hours of local mean time : 

Provided that for the purpose of factories 
situated at places where local mean time is not the 
Government standard of time, the Local Govern¬ 
ment shall declare by notification that certain 
specified hours of Indian standard time shall be 
substituted, in each such place or district, for the 
hours of local mean time prescribed in these sec¬ 
tions, and thereafter these sections shall, for the 
purpose of all factories situated at such places, 
be read as if the substituted hours of Indian 
standard time were prescribed therein. 

36 . (1) Subject to the control of the Governor 

Power to make General in Council, the 
rules. Local Government may from 

time to time make rules consistent with this 
Act to provide for 

(a) the fencing of machinery, mill-gearing, 
hoists and teagles, and hoist-wells, trap¬ 
doors and other similar openings, in 
factories; 


(2) The Governor General in Council may from; 
time to time make rules requiring occupiers of 
factories to furnish such returns, occasional 
or periodical, as may be necessary for the 
effectual carrying out of this Act. 

( 3 ) Such rules shall be published in the local 
official Gazette or the Gazette of India, as the 
case may be, and shall thereupon have the force 
of law. 

(4) Before making rules under clause (b), 
clause (c), or clause {d) of sub-section ( 1 ) of this 
section, the Local Government, and before 
making rules under sub-section ( 2 ) of this section, 
the Governor General in Council, shall publish, 
in such manner as may in its or his opinion be 
sufficient for giving information to persons in¬ 
terested, a draft of the proposed rules, with a 
notice specifying a date (not less remote 
than two months from the publication of the 
notice) on or after which the draft will betaken 
into consideration, and shall consider any ob¬ 
jection or suggestion which may be received 
from any person with respect to the draft be¬ 
fore the date so specified. 

37 . This Act shall apply to factories belong- 

Crown factories, ing to the Crown : 

Provided that, in case of any public 

emergency, the Governor General in Council or 
the Local Government may, by an order in 
writing, exempt any factory from this Act to 
such extent and during such period as the 
Governor General in Council or the Local 
Government, as the case may be, thinks fit. 

38 . Notwithstanding anything in clause (b) 
Power to Local the definition of the word 
Government, to ex- “factory ’ in section 2 the 
tend definition of Local Government may, from 


(b) the water-supply to be maintained for the 
use of persons employed in factories; 

(c) the ventilation of factories and their clean¬ 
liness (including lime-washing, painting, 
varnishing, and washing) and freedom 
from effluvia arising from any drain, privy, 
or other nuisance ; 

( 1 d ) the prevention of such overcrowding 
of factories, while work is carried on 
therein, as is likely to be injurious to the 
health of the persons employed therein; 

(e) the inspection of factories; 

(/) the manner in which appeals under this 
Act are to be presented and heard; and 

(g) otherwise carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. 


“ factory.” time to time, by notification in 

the official gazette, declare any premises, or pre¬ 
mises of any class, which fufil the other conditions 
i of the said definition, to be a factory for all the - 
purposes of this Act, or for such of those purposes 
as may be specified in the notification, if the 
number of persons simultaneously employed 
in the premises on any day in any manual labour 
in, or incidental to, any such process as is referred 
to in the said clause (b) is less than fifty and not 
les3 than twenty. 

(2) The Local Government may, by such 
notification, fix any number below fifty and not 
below twenty as the number of persons whose 
simultaneous employment as aforesaid is to 
be held to subject premises, as a factory, to all 
or any of the provisions of this Act and of the 
orders and rules made thereunder. 
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Notes on sections. 

Section 2. —For definition of “factory” see fare graph 79 cf report, “ child ’’paragraph 91, 
“actually employed ” section 10 (2) of the present Act, A definition of “ continuous running” 
is necessary for the purpose of section 7 of the draft. 

Section 3.—For the appointment of a Chief Inspector see paragraph 113 of report. 

Section 4, clause (c).— This is taken from the English Act and seems necessary to protect 
an inspector in the execution of his duty. Clause ( c) of the present section has been omitted 
because we propose to make the employment of any child or young person without a certificate 
an offence. 

Section 6.—See section XVI of report. We think it important that the form of certificate 
should be the same throughout India and have therefore made the Governor-General in Council 
the prescribing authority. The form should, we think, be as follows 

Certificate of age under Indian Factories Act. 


No. of certificate -—- Date of certificate— 


Place 


Name. 

Father’s name. 

Caste. i Residence. 

1 

1 psBia 

Two personal 
marks of 
identification. 

i 

Approximate 
age on date of 
certificate. 
(Fears in 
words,) " 

Whether phy¬ 
sically fit or 
not, if under 
14 years. 


i 

La 

i 

1 rfpffy la 

-- .. 





Provisional certifier {if any). Certifying Surgeon. 

We think it important to have the form as simple and brief as possible: it should be in 
duplicate, one copy being given to the child or young person and the other to the factory- 
in which he is employed. Thumb impressions are, in our opinion, unnecessary, as they can 
seldom be read by factory inspectors or managers; but the marks of identification should 
be carefully entered. Certificate for ms should be printed by Government on very durable- 
paper, and issued in books to certifying surgeons, or for sale to factory owners. No other 
forms should be used. It is important that the paper should be strong and durable, as a 
child’s certificate has to last for several years. 

Section 7.—For sub-section (1) see paragraph 86 of report. The exemptions we propos e 
are in favour of factories, or parts of factories in which work cannot be stopped during the 
intervals of rest, e.g., the fires must be kept up in the boiler house and the engines must be- 
oiled during the interval. In factories which dispcse of their goods by retail, orders which 
arrive in the forenoon must be despatched by the afternoon, thus necessitating hand-packing 
during the interval. For sub-section (2) see paragraph 72 of report. 

Section 8 .—See paragraph 87 and 88 cf report. The words “ by the exigencies of the 
trade ” have been added in clause (d) {Hi) of sub-section 2 so as to include ginning factories- 
(seethe last sentence cf paragraph 81 of the report). There is nothing in the nature of the 
work of ginning to prevent it being carried cn at any time cf year, but the trade requires that 
it shall be carried on as soon as the cotton is picked. 

Section 9.—See paragraphs 63, 66 , and 71 of report. 

Section 10 .—See paragraphs 58, 61, 66 , 67, and 68 of report. 

Section 11 .—See paragraphs 64, 66 , and 67 of jeport. 
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Sections 12 ani 13.—These are practically sections 11 'and 9 of the present Act. The 
forms of registers under section 13 will have to be very carefully drawn up after consulting all 
Local Governments, and we think that the same forms should be prescribed for factories all 
over India. 

Section 14.—This is based on section 10 of the present Act: it seems advisable that the 
notice should be in the language of the majority of the operatives, e.g., most of .the operative* 
in factories in Burma are Madrasis who do not understand Burmese, and in jute mills at 
Calcutta the hands are mostly from the United Provinces. The obligation to notify informa¬ 
tion under each of clauses (a) to (e) will help towards the enforcement of the law, and the 
notice will be of great use to inspectors. 

Section 15.—See paragraph 60 of report: the section is drafted on the lines of section' 29 
of the English Act. 

Section 16.—This is section 158 of the English Act: it is necessary in order to provide 
facilities for gangs of mechanics, which often include apprentices and young boys, employed on 
special repairs in factories. 

Sections 17, 21, and 22.—In the present Act there are no substantive provisions dealing 
with ventilation, over-crowding, etc., and doubt has been expressed whether rules made under 
■ection 18, sub-section (1), clauses ( b ), (c), and (d), would be held by the courts to be 
“ consistent with the Act.” To remove any doubt on this point, we have drafted sections 17, 
21, and 22, while section 36, sub-section (1) ( b ), (c), and (d), provides for the making of rule* 
dealing with these matters. Section 17 is based on section 1 of the English Act. 

Section 18.—See paragraph 97 of report and section 74 of the English Act. 

Section 19.—See paragraph 94 of report and section 94 (3) of the English Act. 

Section 20.—See paragraph 96 of report and section 94 (1) of the English Act. 

Section 21.—The scale of latrine accommodation which we propose for adoption all over 
India is given in paragraph 98 of our report. We think it better, however, to let the notifica¬ 
tion be issued by the Local Governments in case there may be need for a modification of the 
scale in special localities. 

Section 23.—See paragraph 101 of report and section 16 (2) of the English Act. 

Section 24.—See paragraph 100 of report and section 14 of the English Act. 

Section 25.—The section dealing with fencing is in the amended form approved by the 
Government of India on 25th May 1905. 

Section 26.—This is section 8 of the present Act, but we propose to extend the prohibition 
to women and female young persons because we consider they are exposed to considerable 
danger in employment of this kind on account of the clothes they wear ; they are protected 
under the English Act, [sections 12 (3) and 13 (3) ]. 

Section 27.—See paragraphs 102, 103, and 104 of report. 

Section 29.—This section has been re-drafted in order to make the occupier of a factory 
responsible, in the first instance, for all breaches of the Act committed in his factory. This 
liability is actually imposed by section 17 of the present Act, but there has been difficulty in 
some cases in the past in bringing home the responsibility, and we think it will be a much 
better arrangement to declare the occupier liable in every case, giving him at the same time 
an opportunity of discharging his liability by producing the actual offender. Advantage has 
in the past actually been taken of the wording of the present section (‘any person who 
employs, etc.’) to put forward low-paid subordinates to bear the brunt of prosecutions: one 
witness stated to us that one of the duties of the mill jobber in Bombay was to stand pro¬ 
secutions. 

Section 30.—As inspection will, we hope, be much stricter in future, we consider it 
necessary to guard against the wilful obstruction of an inspector in the execution of his duties : 
the inspectors in Bombay also have informed us that they consider a provision of this nature 
necessary. The section is based on section 119 (3) of the English Act. 

Section 31.—The remarks on section 29 explain the necessity for this provision. The 
•draft merely reproduces section 141 of the English Act. 

Section 32.—See paragraphs 92 and 93 of the report. 

Section 33.— We have altered section 16 of the present Act considerably Under our pro¬ 
posals for the certification of children and young persons, the possession c . non-possession of 
a certificate will, inmost cases, be the only point to be inquired into. But there will still be 
some cases in which the question of age will arise; and we think that the statement on oath 
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of the certifying surgeon should exclude all other oral evidence on this point. Past experience 
has shown that there is no generally accepted test or standard for age, and in any prosecution 
the evidence of respectable medical men can always £>e got to contradict the opinion of the 
certifying surgeon. We consider that the certifying surgeons are, by experience, probably 
better qualified to give an opinion on age than other medical men, and also that in order to 
secure a proper enforcement of the Act, it is necessary that their opinion as to age should be 
accepted by the courts. It hardly seems necessary in these circumstances to retain in the 
section the provision as to the burden of proof. 

Section 34.—We think that the occupier of a factory should, so long as he remains in British 
India, always be primarily responsible for breaches of the Act in his factory. The words 
*• during the absence of such occupier from the factory,” in the amending Bill approved by 
the Government of India on 25th May 1905 are too vague. Only in the case of the occupier’s 
absence from British India would we permit the responsibility to devolve on the manager 
and we have drafted this section accordingly. 

Section 35.—See paragraph 69 of report. 

Section 36, 37, and 38.—These are sections 18, 19, and 20 of the present Act. 
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Notes on Factories visited by the Commission. 


AHMEDABAD. 


Serial no. 
of 

factory. 


Notes. 


Ootton spinning .—Employs 1,102 workers, including 
The latter work in three relays— 


101 


women and 


165 half-timers. 


(а) From 6-30 a.m. to 2 p.m. with rest intervals from 9-30 a.m. to 10 a.m. 

and 12-30 to 1 p.m. 

(б) 10 a.m. to 6-15 p.m. with rest intervals from 12-30 p.m. to 1 p.m, and 4 p.m. 

to 4-30 p.m, ... 

(c) 8 A.M. to 5-30 p.m. with rest intervals from 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. 

The women work from 8 a.m. to 5-30 p.m. with an interval from 11-30 A.M, to 1 p.m. 
Besides these fixed intervals, workers leave their work to go to the latrine, eat food, 
smoke, etc. For this purpose the manager issues 95 passes for distribution among 
the 836 adult males; no adult male may leave his work without a pass ; these 95 
passes are found sufficient for 836, and are, not exceeded. No passes are required 
for women and half-timers, who go ont as they like. The mill tried working long 
hours by electric light for 3 months in 1905, but abandoned the experiment as unpro¬ 
fitable ; there was a great increase of waste, and the workers who lived at a distance 
threatened to leave. Examined 55 half-timers ; all wore certificates in tin cases, and 
could be checked at once ; the system seems to work well here. Weighed 20 adult 
males, average weight 110| lbs. A few immature adults were noticed, all above 14, 
however, but fit for light work only. Ventilation and fire exits satisfactory. Latrines— 
39 seats and also separate urinals; they were clean, and there waB no waiting 
outside the latrines. Wages paid fortnightly, keeping nine days’ wages in hand. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. —2,315 employes, inclnding 175 females and 113 half- 
timers. Saw 51 out of 54 half-timers in A set ; all had certificates, but 3 or 4 
seemed under 9. Saw no immature adults. 48 seats in the latrine; it was very 
dirty and was supposed to be cleaned by the municipality. Water supply good. 
Weighed 26 adults, average weight 103 lbs. Ventilation in carding room bad, no 
windows open. Fire exits as usual, the doors opening inwards. Steps are being 
taken to put in fans. In this connection it is noted that the present standard of 10 
sq. ft. air inlet per person is impossible and ridiculous. Got electric light in blow room, 
but not over whole factory, and never work all night. Honrs in mill 5-45 a.m. to 
7-30 p.m. with half-hour interval ; in the cold weather the honrs are from 6-45 to 6-15. 
Half-timers A set 6-20 to 8-30 and 1 p.m. to 4-45. B set 8-30 to 12-30 and 4-45 to 6-30. 
This is found to he the best arrangement. Two hundred passes are issued for all the 
operatives, inclnding women and children. 
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Ootton spinning and weaving .—Number of workers—649 men, 48 women, and 85 half- 
timers; total 782. Examined 45 half-timers and found one physically unfit, 5 
apparently under nine years, and the others satisfactory. All were duly certified. Latrines 
16, very dirty ; they are supposed to he cleaned by the municipality. Water supply 
insufficient. Fire exits practically useless, stairs being in a dangerous condition, and 
exits badly placed. One staircase dangerously placed in rope alley way, and steps too 
high, so as to be dangerous in case of crowding. Ventilation very bad, and no fresh 
air admitted, all windows being closed, atmosphere very foul. Steam jets and 
humidifiers both in use. Weighed 18 men, average 103 lbs. (weavers 109 and others 
99 lbs.). Mill frequently works by electric light. The following are the honrs actually 
worked for 12 months ending in September 1907:— 





Averag e 
no. of 


No. OP HOLIDAYS. 

Month and year. 

No, of 
days 
worked. 

No. of 
h^urs 
worked. 

hours 
per day 
excluding* 
midday 
interval. 

Longest 

day. 

Sundays. 

Other 

days. 



• 

Hrs. Mts. 

Hrs. Mts. 

Hrs. Mts. 



October 1906 .... 

27 

345 15 

[2 47 

14 50 

2 

2 

November „ .... 

26 

351 10 

13 37 

14 50 

2 , 

2 

January 1907 . .... 

27 

352 45 

13 17 

13 25 

1 

3 

February „ . .... 

23 

296 0 

12 20 

13 45 

S 

2 


B 
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AHMEDABA D— continued. 


Serial no. 
of 

factory. 


Note*. 


Mouth and year. 

No. of 
days 
worked. 

No. of 
hours 
worked. 

\ 

Average 
no. of 
hours 
per day 
excluding 
midday 
interval. 

Longest 

day. 

No. or HOLIDAYS. 

Sundays. 

Other 

days. 



Hrs. Mts. 

Hrs. Mts. 

Hrs. Mts. 



March 1907 . 

26 

317 30 

12 12 

12 40 

5 

0 

April ,, • • • • • 

26 

324 30 

12 1 

13 .0 

3 

1 

May ...... 

26 

347 57 

13 22 

13 35 

3 

2 

JtiQG it • • • • • 

25 

354 15 

14 10 

14 50 

5 

... 

July » n • • • • • 

27 

398 10 

14 18 

15 15 

2 

2 

AtUTQSt yf • • • • • 

26 

354 55 

13 39 

14 50 

... 

5 

September „ • 

26 

362 50 

13 57 

14 20 

2 

2 

Total 

285 

3,808 17 

13 22 

155 20 

28 

ai 
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The longest working day was the 9th July, when the mill worked from 5-45 a.m. to 
9 p.M. with | hour's interval at noon. A number of operatives were assembled and 
questioned : they were unanimously in favour of legislation to restrict hours, and said 
that they worked long hours of their own accord because if they refused others would, 
be brought iu to take their places, and besides they liked the extra pay : but they were 
exhausted by the long hours and their sight suffered from working by electric light; 
they all would welcome restriction of hours—the sunrise to sunset arrangement 
seemed more acceptable than a fixed number of hours all the year round; they 
got no time for rest at home; they all take their morning meal not at noon but 
between 9 and 10 a.m. and if anything was over, they eat it in the afternoon between 
2 and 4 : their principal meal was taken at night after leaving the mill. Noticed 
several operatives sitting about outside without passes; the 10 per cent, system of 
passes is evidently not very strictly enforced here. Several of the machines in the mill 
were much too close together for the safety of the operatives. 

Ootton spinning. —The half-timers at work were examined; there were 18 children, 
all were over 9. As the mill was working on a general holiday, the number of half- 
timers was much smaller than usual. The children were much better developed than 
those examined iu Bombay. Four immature adults were picked out for examination ; 
all were over 14, and were considered fit for a full day’s work. The average daily 
attendance at the mill is : 204 men, 63 women, 73 half-timers. The present hours of 
work are from 6-35 a.m. to 6-15 p.m., with the half hour’s interval from 12-30 to 1 
o’clock. The women work from 7 A.M to 7-30 p.m. with an interval from 1.1-30 to 
1 P.M. Children are employed in two sets— 

(а) from 6-30 to 12-30. Interval from 9 to 9-30. 

(б) from 1 to 6-15. Interval from 4 to 4-30. 


The mill is fitted with electric light. Yentilation generally good ; the reeling room is 
underground, and is rather dark. The fire exits were defective ; in the ground floor, 
there were three exits opening inwards, two being wooden doors, the third an iron 
sliding door, opening into the rope alley. On the first floor there were no special 
arrangements. The latrine accommodation is according to the Act; but the latrines 
were very filthy, and were situated too far from the mill. Consequently, the opera¬ 
tives utilise the mill compound for purposes of nature. The water supply was excellent. 
Whitewashing satisfactory. Twelve workers were weighed ; their average weight was 99 
lbs. The mill worked from 6-15 to 9 during nine days in October, and for eight days in 
September. The operatives, as a whole, appeared healthy. Adult’s pay Rs. 10-8 a 
month, with one anna a day extra for overtime, of whatever duration, after sunset. 
Half-timers get Rs, 3-8 a month, with 8 annas a month for overtime. The women 
receive Rs. 9-8 a month, with half an anna a day overtime. The pass system is 
adopted, but is not rigidly adhered to ; 10 per cent, of passes are given. 
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Ootton spinning. —Thirty-three half-timers were examined, of these two seemed under nine 
years of age ; but they had been certified by the surgeon. No full-timers were seen who 
appeared to be under fourteen years of age. Whitewashing satisfactory. Latrine 
accommodation up to the standard prescribed by the Act; but all the latrines were very 
dirty, and they were situated much too far from the mill. Ten operatives weighed, the 
average was 107 lbs, each. Ventilation good. Cold water spray humidifiers were fitted, 
but only a few were in use at the time of the Commission’s visit. The fire exit 
arrangements were defective; the doors opened inwards, and on the first floor the number 
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BOMBAY— continued. 

Serial no, 

of Notes, 

faotory. 

20 intervals for eating. No children are employed and only a few women in the day time. 

■contd. Ten employes, who were probably above the general average of the men in the mill, 

weighed on the average 113 lbs each. In the wheat drying room, the lighting and the 
ventilation were most defective ; thronghont the wheat preparing department the 
ventilation appeared to be inadequate. 

-21 Ootton spinning and weaving. —Employs 3,500 adult males, 800 adult females, 191 half- 
timers ; total 4,500 hands. Of these about 400 on an average absent themselves daily and 
from 100 to 125 substitutes are employed. Mill works onlyiby day-light, the longest hours 
worked in 1906 being 12 hours 51 minutes on 14th June 1906 from 6-2 a.m. to 7-23 p.m., 
and the shortest 10 hours 53 minutes on 6th December 1906 from 6-55 a.m. to 6-18 p.m., 
excluding the midday interval. The average number of hours worked a day in each month 
in 1906 was as follows : January 10 hours 51 minutes February 11 hours 8 minutes, March 

11 hours 46 minutes. April 12 hours 5 minutes, May 12 hours 32 minutes, June 12 hours 
33 minutes, July 12 hours 21 minutes, August 12 hours 8 minutes, September 10 hours 
57 minutes, October 11 hours 19 minutes, November 10 hours 53 minutes, December 10 
hours 52 minutes. There is no system of passes for going outside the mill during working 
hours, but it is estimated that each worker goes out for about 1| to 2 hours a day. The 
carding master believes that about 25% of the hands work steadily without taking extra 
holidays and that the rest take about 3 days “off” a month, excluding Sundays, and many 
go to their homes for cultivation for 2 or 3 months during the rains. There are about 
500 youths certified as over 14 at work; of thesea large proportion appeared to the Commis- 

| sion to be under 14, and immature. Seventy such were actually picked out and marshalled: 

| they all were mere children, though sturdy and of good physique as a rule. Such boys are 
specially useful, on account of their short stature, for work at ring frames, and command 
comparatively high wages—from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10|. Examined 155 half-timers : of these 

12 seemed under 9, though certified over that age, and 5 would probably have been reject¬ 
ed if certificates of physical fitness were required. On the whole the half-timers, especially 
the girls, seemed a very healthy lot. Wage of all half-timers is Rs. 4-8. Weighed 
20 men in carding and spinning departments, average 102 lbs. The average of 30 in 
weaving department was 105 lbs.; general average of 50 was 104 lbs. The adults 
seemed a healthy lot. Carding master states that production per hour is higher in short 
than in long working days. Latrines 94 seats, of which 10 were locked ; fairly clean, no 
waiting about, water supply good, but taps insufficient and a crush of workers round them. 
Openings for ventilation good if all used. No emergency exits, doors open inwards, 
fencing good. Mill provides 183 quarters for operatives, rent Rs. 2-8 per room. Wages 
paid on 25th of each month for the previous month. Mill provides a school for the half- 
timers : about 75% of them attend it voluntarily. The practice here is for all children to 
remain inside the mill compound, either in the school or outside, during the intervals 
between their periods of work. 

-22 Ootton spinning and weaving. —Employs 2,269 adult males, 329 females and 65 half-timers, 
total 2,653. Half-timers are worked in two shifts— 

A from 6 a.m to 9-30 a.m. 'j 

1 p.m. to 4 p M I During the intervals they stop in a room in the 

B „ 9-30 a.m. to 12*30 p.m, t compound, where a school is held. 

4 p. m. to 8 p.m. ) 

The mill worked 15 hours daily in 1905, from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m.; and then from October 1905 
till June 1907 tried a 12 hours’ day, but has now had to abandon this because the best 
hands began to leave and go to mills where the hours were longer, and they could there¬ 
fore earn more. Mill works at present from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. Examined all half-timers 
of A shift, 32 in number ; six appeared under 9 years, all were physically fit and were a 
healthy lot. Examined 72 young adults, 24 seemed under 14 years, and 2 of the remainder 
would have been rejected if certificates of physical fitness had been required. Latrines— 
60 seats, fairly cleau and m people waiting. Water supply good. Guarding of machinery 
excellent. Ventilation (ridge) excellent. Weighed:— 

40 adults from carding and spinning department, average 106 lbs. 

30 „ „ weaving „ „ ,, 104£ „ 

70 average 105| lbs. 

■23 Cotton spinning and weaving. —Ono of the oldest spinning and weaving mills in Bombay. 

Employs 1,112 adult miles, 231 females, and 28 half-timers; total 1,381. Works at pre- 
sentby day-light only, but in 1905 worked very long hours for some months by electric 
light, up to 15 hours in some cases (i. e., from 5 a.m. to 8-30 p.m., with midday interval of 
1 hour). Examined 13 half timers, all physically fit, but 3 seemed under 9 years. 
Selected 20 young adultB from spinning department; of these 9 seemed under 14 years, 
and unfit for a whole day’s work. Latrines—26 seats, clean. No waiting. Ventilation 
good. Weighed:— 

20 men from carding and spinning department, average 100| lbs. 

15 „ weaving „ „ „ 97 „ 
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BOMBAY— continued. 


Serial no, 
of 

factory. 


Notes. 


24 


25 



28-29 


30 

SI 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36to 42 


Cotton spinning and weaving .—Works only by day-light. A comparison of the actual hours 
worked here with the times of sunrise and sunset given in the almanac shows that 
work begins ordinarily J hour before sunrise and ends J hour after sunset. Actual 
working hours range from 13 hours 15 minutes in summer to 11 hours 5 minutes m 
winter. Number of hands employed is 1,552 adult males, 200 females, and 97 half-timers; 
total 1,842. Examined 40 half-timers in A shift, 10 of them seemed under 9 years, 
though certified over that age. In spinning department, 131 young adults were 
collected, of whom no less than 56 appeared to be under 14 years, and not up to a whole 
day’s work, though apparently certified as over 14 years. Thirty-three seats in latrines; 
this is below the prescribed standard ; no waiting outside. No ridge ventilation in the 
weaving room. Weighed:— 

15 men in carding and spinning department, average 97 lbs. 

* 28 „ weaving „ „ „ l°d ,» 

Average 102 lbs. 


Silk mill. —This silk mill employs 782 adult males and 266 women ; total 1,048 : no half- 
timers : it works only by day-light. The shortest day in 1906 was 11 hours 35 
minutes, and the longest 13 hours 20 minutes. Examined 21 young adults, all were 
certified over 14 years, but 6 of them appeared to be under 14. Weighed 20 men, average 
11 libs. Physical condition of operatives good, several of the women were wearing 
gold ornaments. Ventilation and guarding of machinery good. Arrangements in 
gassing room excellent, and all men working there looked healthy. Latrine 22 seats, 
clean; no waiting outside. Water supply good. 

Manufacture of tins for casing bulk oil.— The factory works short hours, and the men all 
looked healthy : no half-timers. Latrine accommodation specially good, the latrines being 
connected with the main sewage system. 

Cotton spinning and weaving.— Working hours from 6-4 A.M. to 8-9 p.m. Inspected shortly 
before 8 p.m. The carding and preparation rooms (the only part of the mill at work) 
were badly lit, and there was no ventilation, all windows were closed, and the air was hot 
and oppressive : the perspiring workers looked dull, listless and exhausted, and the few 

children half-dazed. The workers waited outside the mill after leaving, and in . reply 

to questions slated that they were unanimously in favour of legislation to restrict the 
hours of labour, though that might entail a decrease of piece-work wages. 

Cotton spinning and weaving.—Impeded, at about 7-30 p.m. The conditions in both mills 
were practically identical; a large number of half-timers were at, work; the atmos¬ 
phere was stifiingly hot; and all the windows were closely shut. The temperature in 
one of the mills, in the spinning room, was 98| degrees Fahrenheit. The operatives did 
not appear exhausted. None were loitering about in the compound. 

Cotton mill.' —Inspected 8 a.m. on Sunday. Surprise visits were paid to this, and to the 
following cotton mills down to no. 42, in order to ascertain f tbe extent to which working 
on Sunday was resorted to. No one working at the mill, except a few mechanics fixing 
a countershaft. 

Cotton mill. —Portion of boiler staff, engine staff, and a few general mechanics at work, 
also 15 cloth folders. 

Cotton mill. —In full work; due notice had been given. 

Cotton mill. —Portion of boiler, engine, and general mechanic staff at work. 

Cotton mill. —Boiler, engine, and general mechanic staff at work ; also 5 women reelers. 

Cotton mill. —Boiler, engine, and general mechanic staff at work; also 35 folders and 
cloth stampers. 

Cotton mills.— No one at work. No cleaning of machinery. 


Cotton spinning only .—Present hours of work are from 5-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. in summer 
and from 6 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. in winter. Mill worked from 5-30 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. in June 
1905, when very long hours were being worked elsewhere. No shifts. 

The mill was stopped, by the courtesy of the manager, at 8 a.m. on the day of the 
Commission’s visit and all hands (male) were mustered outside. There were 889 male 
full-timers, of whom 204, or 23 per cent., appeared to he under 16 years: of these 
29 appeared to he under 14 years, and nnfit for a full day’s work. There were 20 
half-timers, of whom 4 appeared to he under 9 years, though certified as over 9. The 
general physique of the workers was excellent, there was a remarkable absence of 
skin disease or other indication of mal-nutrition. Only one had marks of tuberculosis of 
glands. The men were a big lot, 60 were weighed, giving an average of 102 lbs. The 
young adults were a healthy lot, half-timers were rather weedy. 
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of exits was insufficient. Further, practically all the windows were battened over 
with baling hoops, in a lattice-work arrangement, to a height of about six feet. The 
fencing of the machinery was very good, the plant being almost entirely modern. An 
exceptionally large number of workers were loitering in the mill compound. The pass 
system is adopted, 10 per cent, of passes being allowed. All are fully utilised, and 
the system is not rigidly enforced. The mill is not fitted with electric light. In June 
it worked from 5-30 a.m. to 7-30 p.m., with half an hour’s interval. Children are 
employed in three sets, as follows :— 

1st—6-25 to 12-30. Interval from 9 to 9-30. 

2nd—1 to 6-15. Interval from 4 to 4-30. 

3rd—9 to 4. Interval from 12 to 1-30. 

Match factory. —Employs 146 men, 29 women, and 41 half-timers. The factory works by 
day-light; the operatives are employed from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an interval 
from noon to 1-30 ; the half-timers are worked from 10 to 5, with the same interval as 
for the women. There have been no eases of necrosis during the past ten years. The 
mixing and drying are done in open sheds, and the arrangements are such that there is 
practically no danger of phosphorus poisoning. The management have found 
considerable difficulty in obtaining an adequate supply of labour, though they pay 
higher wages than in cotton mills. The manager urges that there should be a special 
exemption for his factory, permitting half-timers in the filling room to work longer 
hours. 

Cotton spinning. —As many children as could be collected were examined; out of 29 
7 would have been rejected under a physical fitness test. All the children wefie certified, 
and were easily identifiable from their certificates. Thirteen immature adults were 
examined ; of these only 2 had certificates of age. Ten were probably under 14, and 
would have been rejected had a physical fitness test been prescribed. Latrine had 10 
seats; all very dirty; no people waiting. The water supply is from the municipaltaps 
and is excellent. There is no reserve cistern. Twelve adults were weighed ; the average 
weight was 1041 lbs. Ventilation good ; fire exit arrangements not satisfactory, the 
staircases being neither numerous enough nor made of proper material. The mill 
was started in June 1906 and the machinery is of the most modern type. Day-light 
hours only are worked. Considerable difficulty is experienced in getting an adequate 
supply of labour, the jobbers from other mills entice the operatives away if possible. In 
snch cases it is the custom for the successful mill to pay the worker his wages for the 
full month, although he may have been in the new mill for a few days only. Last year, 
the mill was stopped on 37 Sundays and 13 other days, being Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan holidays. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill is new, and is only half working at present. 
Three hundred hands engaged, of whom 20 are half-timers and 50 women. Difficulty 
in obtaining weavers ; but the management are able to secure enough of the other 
hands required. Examined 10 half-timers ; two seemed under nine years, though 
certified. Fifteen seats in the latrines; the septic tank system is being adopted. 
Ventilation and water-supply excellent. All the ground floor doors open inwards ; 
there is no electric light installation, and no intention of erecting one. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. —Nine hundred men, 59 women, and 135 half-timers ; total 
1,094. The mill starts at 6-50 a.m., and closes at 6 p.m.; the half-hour’s interval is 
between 12-30 and 1 p.m. There is no electric light in the mill. The regalar working 
hours are from sunrise to sunset. In June the work begins at 5-45 A.M., and the mill 
closes at 7-30 p.m., with the usual half-hour’s interval. The half-timers are divided 
into A and B sets. A gang works from the starting time to 9 a.m., and again from 
4l p.m. to the closing time. B gang works from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. with an interval of 
half an hour during the general interval in the middle of the day. Examined 41 half- 
timers ; 5 appeared under 9, and if certificates of physical fitness had been required, 3- 
would probably have been rejected. No immature adults were found unfit for a full 
day’s work. The latrines had 22 seats, fairly clean, and no people waiting about. 
Water supply good. Ventilation good everywheie. Fire exits well arranged, but 
the. exit staircase is ricketty and dangerous. Weighed 20 adults from carding and 
spinning rooms ; average weight 100 lbs. Weighed 15 from the weaving shed, average 
weight 106| lbs. One man attends two looms. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. —Number of workers— 


Adult males ......... 444 

Females.102 

Half-timers ......... 159 

Total 705 


Saw 71 half-timers (out of a set of 77 ); of these 9 , who appeared over 9 years of 
age., were not physically fit for a half-day’s work, none over 9 seemed unfit, but one had 
an infections eye complaint. All were certified and were easily identified; a few 
certified as over 14 seemed under 14 . Latrines clean, 19 seats, septic tank system, 
the effluent is used for irrigation. Eleven houses provided for workmen. Ventilation and 
lighting in the mill excellent; ample provision of fire exits, most doors sliding ones, rest 
open inwards. Some of the water used for humidifying came from engine condensers 
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and was very impure. Twenty workers weighed 108 lbs. No electric light is nsed 
in the mill. Statement of actual working hours is as below : — 



Avei’tiofe hours 
per working 

day, excluding 
rest interval. 

Longest day, 
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Total working days in year 314 ; holidays were given on 34 Sundays and 47 other days, 
(10 Hindu and Muhammadan festivals). A statement showing the number of days per 
month (excluding holidays) on which 50 operatives (chosen at random) from the spinning 
and weaving departments worked is given below. The manager explains that owing to 
scarcity of labour jobbers from oue mill often entice away workers from other mills. 

Statement of number of days on which 50 operatives worked during the 
period between November 1906 and October 1907. 
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Ootton spirting and weaving. —The mill is fitted with electric light; the men com¬ 
plain of this, and say it hurts their eyes. They struck work on account of the use of 
electric light two days before the Commission arrived at Broach. They were induced 
to return to worthy the manager stating that Government would soon prohibit night 
working. The men object to the long hours worked, as preventing them from shopping, 
and attending properly to their private affairs. The compound of the mill was large and 
in excellent order, sanitation good ; the latrines had the proper number of seats, according 
to the Act, and were very clean and well looked after. Water is obtained from a well; 
the supply appears to be satisfactory, but the method adopted for distributing the drinking 
water is susceptible of improvement. Forty-four half-timers were examined, out of a 
total of 47 on the rolls for the morning shift; 7 appeared under 9, and 4 of those 
above nine would probably have been rejected under a physical fitness test. All the 
children were certified, and were easily identified. Twenty-one young adults were 
examined; 2 appeared to bejunder 14 years, and 2 others were physically unfit for a 
full day’s work. The mill works from daylight to 7-45 p.m., as a rule ; on some days it 
works till 8-30. The longest day was from 5-35 to 8-30, with the usual interval (10th 
June 1907). Fifteen men from the carding and spinning department were weighed, 
average y6'2 lbs. each. Twenty weavers were weighed—average 104 lbs. each, general 
average 100| lbs. Eighty-nine passes are issued for 641 men and 124 women. They 
are not very strict, as regards the passes for women, but for men the paBS 
system is strictly enforced. Children come and go as they like without passes. In 
some cases, the passes are not always fully taken advantage of. The usual 
meal time of the operatives is from 10 to 11 a.m. ; they do not eat, as a rule, 
during the midday interval. The Company has a chaw 1 for the operatives, with 75 
rooms. One family occupies a room, and the rent is eight annas per room per month. 
The rooms are 10 x 12, and were in very good condition. 

Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mills work by day-light only ; no electric light is 
fitted. Longest day from 5-33 a.m. to 7-43 p.m, on the 20th June 1907. Shortest day 
from 6-58 a.m. to 6-43 p.m. , with the usual interval. This was in January. Eighty-five 
half-timers examined, out of 88 on rolls ; 4 appeared under 9, and one other over 9 was 
physically unfit for half-time work. Twenty-five young adults were examined ; of these 
2 appeared under 14, and 1 of these 2 was physically unfit for a full day’s work. Latrine 
accommodation according to the Act, the seats were rather dirty. The water supply is 
from a well, and the water is pumped up to convenient places for use. Weighed 58 men— 
28 from the carding and spinning departments, average 96 lbs., 30 from the weaving 
department, average 106 lbs. General average 101*4 lbs. Ventilation good, whitewashing 
satisfactory., There are no emergency fire exits, merely a few narrow iron staircases 
which would be practically of no use in the event of tire. Three hundred and four 
men, 117 women, and 180 children are employed. In the separate weaving mills there 
are 422 adult males. Passes—oue for every eight men—are granted. Children are 
taken out, when they are not required for doffing, by the jobberB. Jobbers are not 
required to provide labour, as there is no competition. There is no stealing of labour 
between the few mills here. 
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BOMBAY. 

Ootton spinning and weaving .—Working time from about 5-30 a.m. to 7 p.m. The mill is 
fitted with electric light, and the average working day is about 13 hours. 1,280 men, 
157 women, no children, employed. There is a half-hour recess at midday. The mill 
compound is very cramped, the buildings old, and the arrangement of them bad. The 
fire exits are not suitable, the doors opening inwards. The muster rolls show that the 
operatives take on an average about 3 days off in the month, in addition to holidays. 
Thirty-three latrines, many workers waiting at them. The latrines were in a most 
insanitary condition. The workers, as a body, looked very healthy. Twenty-two 
immature adults were examined ; all were over 14, but as a rule they were not equal to 
a full day’s hard work. Ten adults, employed in mills all their lives, were weighed— 
average weight 108 lbs. Fifteen men from the spinning department, chosen at random, 
were weighed—average 98. These were all younger men. General average 102 lbs. 
Approximately 70 substitutes were employed, and the rolls showed that about 10 
per cent, of the hands were always absent. Certain of the engine room staff work f a days 
a month, without any compensating holidays ; they are paid full time for half a day’s 
work on the Sundays and holidays. 

Ootton spinning and weaving .—This is anew mill. Work begins about5-40 a.m., and the 
engine runs till 7-15 p.m., with half an hour’s recess at middajr. The mill is fitted with 
electric light; the ventilation and lighting were good. Thirty-five latrine seats for 
1,800 operatives. No half-timers are employed. The fire exit arrangements were 
unsatisfactory ; few exits are provided, and in many cases the doors open inwards. Out of 
1,725 workers on the rolls at the time of inspection, 215 were absent and 60 substitutes 
were employed. The day, being one of the usual dewali holidays, was somewhat 
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exceptional in this respect, however. Fifty immature adults were examined; these- 
were all full-timers. Of these 10 were considered under 14, though they had been passed 
by medical officers. Extra time is paid for work in excess of 124 hours a day. The 
manager estimates that the operatives spend about 1| hours a day in slacking about in 
the mill compound. The medical certificate book was examined ; the distinctive marks 
recorded were, in the opinion of the medical members of the Commission, useless. 
Operatives looked healthy; the number of young adults was higher than usual. 
Twenty-five mature adults weighed—average 97 lbs. 
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Cotton spinning. —According to the register, 22 children were at work on the morning 
shift; all were produced before the Commission. All were over 9 years of age, but 6 out 
of the total were weedy, and not up to the normal standard of development. The mill 
works day and night; no children are employed at night, and only about 60 women, 
the latter exclusively in the reeling department. During the day 264 women are usually 
at work there. In order to attract night workers—women—they aie paid one and-a- 
half times the ordinary rate for their production during the night. Compound large 
and open ; ventilation in the mill good. All young adults were inspected ; all were 
over 14, but some were badly developed, and not fit for a full day’s work. Fifteen 
normal workers were weighed ; their average was 101 lbs. 

Woollen mill. —Nq children are employed. Young adults were inspected, but none under 
14 years of age were found. The operatives were particularly healthy looking. There is 
no night working in this mill. The hours are from sunrise to sunset, i.e., the mill works 
while there is light enough to work properly. Ventilation good. Latrine accommo¬ 
dation ample ; but the system is most defective, and the cess-pool had apparently not 
been emptied for some days. Eleven workers were weighed ; their average was 108 lbs. 

Bye works.— Two hundred and forty operatives. No children and women employed. 
Ao night work. Electric light is fitted for use in emergencies. All young adults- 
were inspected ; none under 14 years of age were discovered, but a few of the young 
full-time workers were fit ouly for employment for full time on light work. The 
factory works from 7 A.m. to 5 P.M. savo on special occasions. There is no work 
after 7 p.m. in any case, as the operatives refuse to work longer than that. Ventilation 
good. Ten workers weighed, average 108 lbs. 

Flour mill. —Seventy-eight men on the day shift, including coolies, 51 on the night shift, 
twenty women are employed on light work, they do not work in the machinery rooms’. 
No children are employed. The mill runs throughout the week, during the whole 24 hours' 
the shifts are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. The shifts are changed^ 
once a week —on Sunday, which is, save in exceptional circumstances, always a 
holiday. No stated time is fixed for meals; the workers relieve one another. They 
have approximately one hour off in the course of the day shift, and they can distribute 
this time as they like. Control is less effective during the night shift, and the period 
during which the hands are off w ork is probably greater. The employes are paid, on 
the 25th of each month, the amounts earned by them during the preceding month. 
The majority of the hands stay at their work throughout the whole year, and many are' 
old employes of the firm. A bonus is given to the workers each year, the sum depend¬ 
ing on the profits made during the year, and the total amount being distributed among 
those who have been in the employment of the firm for more than one year at the time of 
the distribution. Men with over three years’ service are paid double the sum given to 
those of over one and less than three years’service. The ventilation in the mill rooms 
was excellent, the latrine accommodation—5 for 150 men—was in very good condition. 

The operatives appeared well nourished and healthy ; ten men were weighed, average" 
TV) 61 ® 


19 


Iron works.— The operatives work 9 hours a day, or 54 a week ; for “ overtime,” i.e., time 
worked in excess of a total of 54 hours in the week, they are paid at the rate of a full 
day’s pay for eight hours’ work. Overtime is not systematically resorted to ; speaking 
generally, the firm find that a nine hours’ day is the most economical for their class of 
work. . Working by artificial light is difficult, and not economical ; the system was tried,, 
and rejected. The great majority of the employes are skilled workmen, of excellent 
physique, and they are highly paid. In the circumstances, a detailed examination of 
the works or operatives was not made. 


Flour mill .—The mill employs about 220 hands all told ; they work in day and night 
shifts, the mill running continuously day and night except on Sundays, The men 
working on the night shift work on the day shift the following week. Day shift is 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and night shift from 6 p.m. to 6 A.M. The night shift only numbers 
about 60 men, but two or three times a month when special orders are received a few 
of the day shift are kept till 9 p.m., for this J day’s wage extra is given. Men are never 
worked more than 15 hours ; the ordinary period is 12 hours. The men have an hour’s 
interval, half of the number from 12-30 p.m. to 1-30 p.m., the other half from 1-30 p.m., 
to 2-30 p.m. There is no regular interval for the night shift, they arrange their own. 
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43— The 539 women employed in the mill were inspected at their work: only 15 of them 
conkl. appeared to he under 1(3 : they were generally a healthy lot. 

44 Cotton spinning only. —The mill employs 520 male adults, 328 females and 34 half-timers, 

and works only by daylight. When the Commissioners entered the mill there was a 
general stampede of children to any possible hiding place and it was impossible to inspect 
them inside the mill: subsequently the management produced from the mill 61 children 
of whom— 

(a) four were uncertified half-timers, 3 of them being obviously under 9 years; 

( b) twenty-four were certified half-timers, though the total number in the shift 

was only 17: there were thus 7 of the second shift working at the wrong 
time: all appeared over 9 and physically fit; 

(c) thirty-three were certified full-timers, though 13 of them appeared to bo 

under 14 years. 

The physique of the adults and children was very good. A so-called school is said to be 
held in a large cotton bale godown, but the arrangement appeared to be worse than useless, 
because it only facilitates the breaking of the law as to the working hours of half-timers. 
The school was not opened when the Commission visited the mill at 9 A.M., though the 
first shift of half-timers ought to have, but bad not, been relieved at 8-45 a.m. 

45 Cotton spinning only. —The mill employs 661 adult males, 330 females, and 31 half-timers: 

it works 12 hours a day. Of 14 certified half-timers examined, 2 seemed to be under 

9 years. Of 40 young full-timers examined, 14 seemed to be under 14 years, though 
certified over that age, the others were all physically fit. Weighed 33 adult men, 
average 97j lbs. Latrines 24, seats clean and no waiting outside : fire exits ample, some 
doors open inwards, others outwards. Ventilation good. The personal marks entered 
for purposes of identification in the half-timers’ certificates were not sufficiently distinc¬ 
tive to enable a child to be identified beyond doubt—the same marks being frequently 
entered in different certificates. The certifying surgeon is stated to receive Rs. 30 from 
the mill for one visit a month, and Rs. 10 extra if a second visit is paid : in November 
25 certificates were given by him on the 2nd, and 21 on the 11th. 

46 Cotton spinning and weaving. —Employs 1,231 male adults, 150 females, and 76 half- 

timers: works only by daylight. Daily average of absentees is 158, or rather over 

10 per cent. Half-timers are supposed to work in two sets—- 

A—38 in number from start to 9-30 a.m. and from 1-30 to 4-30 p.m. 

B—38 in number from 9-30 a.m. to 1 p.m. and from 4 to closing time. 

But when the Commission visited the mill at 8 a.m. besides all of A set, 33 of B set were 
inside the mill premises, most of these being produced from tbe spinning department 
where they had presumably been at work. There is a so-called school held in a large 
godown, where 3 children were found sitting, Of the £3 half-timers of B set, only 
6 could write the simplest words : all of these bad been taught in Government schools 
elsewhere: none of the remaining 27 could write. It is obvious that such a school is 
useless, and only facilitates infringement of the law. Seventy-one certified half-timers 
examined, of whom 11 appeared to be under 9 yearB. Out of a very large Dumber of 
young adults 66 were examined, of whom 13 seemed to be under 14 years. Weighed 30 
men of carding and spinning department, avei’age 105 lbs. Weighed 30 men of weaving 
and spinning departments, average 106 lbs. Men and children were all a strong and 
healthy lot. Latrines 34, clean and no waiting about. Water-supply and ventilation good. 

47 Oil mill. —Works day and night with two shifts —day shift of 96 men from 6 A.m. to 6 p.m. 

and night shift of 88 men from 6 p.m. to 6 A.M., the men changing from day to night 
shift and vice versd every month. In each shift double the number of men actually 
required for the work is employed, and each man has one hour’s rest after each hour’s 
work, so that a man does only 6 hoars’ work a day. The work is hard. The workers 
(all adults) were a strong and healthy lot. Wages Rsl 11-8 to Rs. 18 a month. 
Average daily number of absentees is only 2 or 3 per cent. The men take holidays to 
their country (Ratnagiri) at least once a year. 

48 Cotton spinning only. —Mill was stopped, by courtesy of tbe manager, at 8 a.m. on day of 

inspection, and all the male operatives were mustered outside and inspected. The total 
number of whole-timers, male, was 584: of these 142, or 24 percent., appeared to be 
below 16 years of age, and of these latter 35 appeared to be below 14 years, and therefore 
unfit for a full day's work, though certified as over 14 years. The 426 adults, though as 
a rule slight in build, were in good physical condition: none of them showed any signs 
of tubercular disease of glands or joints, and there was a remarkable .absenoe of skin 
disease. Weighed 30 adults (carding and spinning departments) ; average weight 94 lbs. 
There were, besides, 16 half-timers, rather an undersized lot, of whom 4 were apparently 
under 9 years, though certified over that age. The 450 women were inspected at their 
work: they were a strong, healthy looking lot: of the total number about 15, or 3 
per cent., appeared to be under 16 years of age. 

lELC 
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of 
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49 


(lotion spinning and weaving .—Emplovs 1,023 male adults, 233 females, 24 half timers— 
total 1,280. Works in November fiom 6 a m. to 7 p.m and in June from 5-20 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Examined 9 half-timers, all seemed over <), and in good condition. Found among 
the adults 17 bo\s who, though certified to be over 14 years, were apparently under that 
age, and were not fit lor a whole day’s work Latrines 30, seats clean, and no waiting 
outside. Water-supply good, but ta; s insufficient. Ventilation excellent, • Weighed— 

15 mon from carding and spinning departments, average 98 lbs. 

20 „ „ weaving „ „ >, 101 „ 


Average of 35 100 lbs. 


The women in the reeling room were all in good condition, most of them wore at least one 
gold ornament each. Their earnings are from Hs.fi to Hs. 12 a month. The daily 
percentage of absentees during the last month was as follows:— 

Cai ding and s t inning department .... 18'2 % 

Weaving ,, ,, .... 13 4 % 

Reeling and winding (womens) .... 29’6 % 

The mill has got some-workmen's chawls attached. In one room measuring 12'xlO' and 
9' hi„h (for which Hs. 4 a month was paid) a mill hand, H.-.mjee Laxuman, was found 
living with his sunt, sn old woman, and 5 adult boarders each of whom pays Rs 5-8 
a momh L -r 1-oard and lodging. '1 he old worn an takes their Bi st meal to them at the mill 
at 7 a.m , then they come tack at noon for the midday men], and they have supper at 
night after work. Hamjee earns Rs. lfi a month and remits his savings to his native 
country. In another room with a separate co-k-room attacked (rent Hs. 7) lived Govind 
.Main. earning Rs. 12 in the mill, his wife earning Hs. fi, his sister earning hs. 6, and 
two children, one of whom earned Rs. 3 as a half-timer. 

50 Cotton pressing.— Eonnd every thing in order, tho only work at present (November) is 

pressing waste for export to Germany. • 

51 Cotton spinning and weaving. —Employs 1,136 adult males, 168 females, and 109 half- 

timers—total 1,410. Half-timers i hided into 2 sets— A, 67 and B, 52. At time of visit 
(8 a.m.) all A set were in the mill, and of 11 set (whose turn is not till 9-30 a.m.) 12 were 
in the mill, and 40 in the so ca led school. ! he attendance book of half-timers had not 
been written up for six days. Of fi9 certified half-timers examined. 8 were clearly under 
9 years. There was a very large number of young adults in ihis mill, hardly any grown 
up men being seen in the earring and spinning departments; 47 of the youngest were 
selected nn<i examined; of these 9 were eerie inly under 14 years, 4 having 3 or 4 milk 
teeth indicating 11 years or under. Weighed— 

15 adults from c irding and spinning departments—average 101 lbs. 

40 „ „ weaving „ „ „ 103 „ 

Operatives were a healthy looking lot. 


52 


Cotton spinning and weaving .—Employs 1,538 male adults, 47 females, and 31 half- 
timers—total 2,039. Examin d 21 half-timers, all were over 9 years, Selected and 
examined 77 young adults from a very large number at work: of these 18 were certainly 
under 14, and of these 7 were obviously under 12 years, judging by their teeth. 
Operatives were a healthy lot. 


53 


Spinning and weaving. —Eight miles from Bombay, works only by daylight, 5-48 A.M. to 
7-33 p.m, in summer, and 6-55 a.m to 6-15 p.m. in winter. Employs 1,952 male 
adults, 586 female adults, and 6-05 half-timers, l'he reasons for the large number of 
half timers here are (a) that the certifying surgeon in this district has adopted a 
stricter age test for young adults than the surgeons in Bombay do, and (fc) that the 
local population being small, more adults cannot be got. The certifying surgeon as 
a rule does not pass a child as over 14 years unless he is over 56 inches in height, and 
otherwise appears over that age. The manager has complained to the district authorities 
that it is unfair to apply to his operatives a stricter test than obtains in Bombay; and 
it is a fact that many boys who have been refused certificates as over 14 years here have 
got employment as full-timers in Bombay mills. For half-timers a standard of 48 
inches height seems to have been adopted, hut children are passed as small as 46| inches 
if other signs indicate 9 years. Weighed— 


35 men in carding and spinning departments average 106 lbs. 

30 „ weaving „ „ „ 110 „ 

Average of 65 108 lbs. 

The men are a heavier and finer lot than in the Bombay mills; examined 260 half-timers, 
of these 46 appeared to be under 9 years, but all were healthy and fit, with no signs of 
tuberculosis. 
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53— Latrines 67, clean, 20 sepa-at.e minals : no waiting about Water-supply and ventilation 
oonld. excellent: fencing especially good. Mill provides 197 rooms in chawls for operatives. 

Manager thinks tint discipline of mill hands is getting slacker than before, as men are 
becoming more independent. 

54 Tanning and boot factory. —Employs 658 hands, of whom 46 are half-timers. Examined 

20 half-timers, of whom 2 appeared to be under 9, No cases of anthrax are known ever 
to have occurred ; very little dust, Workers are a sturdy let. 

55 Paper mill. —Employs 36 men and 36 women : works 12| hours daily: no night work. 

Women earn Us. 7| a month, men from Its. 10 upwards. Arrangements lor extracting 
dust from rags are very imperfect: a fan is required at the outlet of fhe willey, and 
a dust chamber with a steam pipe to lay the du-t, which c m then be burnt. As it is, 
the room in which the rags are out up is tiled vviih dust, which must he highly 
injurious to the health of the women working there. Some imperfections in the fencing 
were also noticed and pointed out. 

56 Oolton spinning only. —The Commission visited the mill at 8-30 p.m. The total number of 

employes is 1,616 and is made up of male adults 956, female adults 650, and “ half- 
timers” 10, Average number of absentees about 250. The engine starts at 5-45 a.m. 
and sfops at 7-30 P.M. with an interval of half an hour at noon. The longest hours 
were worked in 1905, from 5 45 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. with half an hour’s interval. 77 yonnw 
adults were examined, and of these 13 appeared to be under 11 years of age. There are 
only 5 half-timers on A shift, and of these 3 were examined; all appeared to be over 9 
years of age. Physique of the adult operatives is good, of the young persons fair, and of 
tho children good. The mill is well ventilated. T be latrmes are clean, and provide 24 
seats, which is under the required number, but no persons were waiting about the 
latrines owing to want, of accommodation. 20 employes were weighed, ave> age weight 
. 105 lbs. The fencing of the machinery is satisfactory. The emergency exits are 
sufficient—sliding doors of iron. 

57 Cotton spinning only. —The Commission inspected this mill at 7-30 a.m. The total num¬ 

ber of employes is 1,114, made up of male adults 676, female adults 415, and half- 
timers 50. The half-timers are employed in two shifts, which work morning and 
afternoon respectively. Daily number of absentees about 200. Total number of half- 
timers examined 11; of these only l appeared to be under 9 years of age. Total num¬ 
ber of young adults examined 41 ; of these 11 appeared to be under 14 years of age. 
The physique of all the operativ s, adults, young adults, and children, appeared to be 
very good. There are 22 seats in the latrines, and the latrines are clean—no persons 
were waiting about for want of latrine accommodation. The W'ater-supply and the 
ventilation are satisfactory. The fencing of the machinery is adequate. The engine at 
present starts at 6 A ji and stops at 6-20 P.M., with halt an hour’s interval. The mill 
has electric light, but it is not used at present. Longest working hours were in the 
year 1905 (14j hours’ actual engine working) between 5-30 a.m. and 8-30 p.m. 44 
bands were weighed, average weight 102 lbs. Emergency exits ample—mostly iron 
sliding doors, in other cases the doors open inwards. 

58 Flourmill. —Employs 128 adult males and 10 females—total 138: works day and night 

with 2 shifts of work people— 6 A.M. to 6 P.M., and 6 P.m. to 6 a.m. — the shifts changing 
from day .to night work and vice versa once a week, after the Sunday holiday. Each 
man of the night shift is allowed to sleep for 2 hours during the night, the times being 
arranged by the men themselves, and the watchman seeing that no man takes more than 
2 hours. Should a man of the night shift fail to come to work, owing to sickness or 
other cause, the corresponding man of the day shift has to continue working throughout 
the night, i.e., for 24 hours on end (being allowed however 3 hours to go and get his 
food) and then gets 12 hours’ rest, returning in the evening to the night shift—a 
substitute being engaged for the day. The manager explains that this arrangement is 
necessary, as substitutes cannot be obtained at night for night work : they only come in 
the morning. This only applies to the 12 hands in the engine and milling departments. 
The books show that on an average three men a day work those double shifts of 24 
hours, and that no one man worked more than 3 double shifts of 24 hours each in 
the course of the month. The following were the number of men on double shifts on 
each day of the month :— 


Milling 

staff. 


Date. 

(47 workers) 
Milling 
staff. 

. 1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

1 



Total. 

Date. 

1 

4 

1 

5 

2 

6 
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58— 

contcL. 


59 


60 


Notes. 


Date. 

Milling 

staff. 

Engine 

staff. 

Total. 

Date. 

Milling 

staff. 

Engine 

staff. 

Total. 

7 

2 

5 

7 

19 

0 

7 Tuesday, 

7 

8 

3 

3 

6 

20 

2 

7 Wednes- 

9 






day. 


9 

1 

2 

S 

21 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

22 

1 

0 

1 

11 

3 

0 

3 

23 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

7 Tuesday. 

■1 

24 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3 

7 Wednes¬ 
day. 


25 

1 

0 

1 




26 

2 

7 Tuesday. 

9 

14 

3 

0 

3 

27 

2 

7 Wednes- 

9 

15 

2 

0 

2 



day. 


16 

2 

0 

2 

28 

1 

1 

2 

17 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

1 

1 

18 

2 

0 

2 

SO ’ 

0 

1 

1 





Total 

39 

66 

105 


For the first 6 days of December there were 13 men on double shifts. The engine room 
workers change shifts on Tuesday, as they are employed all Sunday cleaning the engines. 

Wool cleaning and pressing .—Employs only 22 permanent hands: a number of temporary 
hands are employed by the owner of the wool: only Indian sheep wool is sorted, no 
Persian wool: arrangements are fairly good, and there is no dust of a harmful nature: 
the factory is not under the Act. 

Bone crushing mill .—Employs 35 hands, and is not under the Act: the factory is only an 
open shed; arrangements seemed to be suitable. 


61 


Small steam flour mill .—Not under the Act; employs 30 men who have frequently to work 
long hours’ overtime. The following number of hours were actually worked, without 
shifts, on six days in August 1907:— 


August 1907. 


8th—17 hours. 
9th-17 „ 

10th—12 „ 

11th—24 „ 
12th—12 „ 

13th—24 „ 


1 

The manager explained that the men had of course to be 
allowed to go away for their meals at intervals during these 
[.long hours; but no Bhifts were arranged. The ordinary 
| hours are 12 daily, but overtime is worked as the trade 
demands. Accommodation very cramped. 


62 


Cotton spinning and weaving .—Inspected the operatives in weaving and connected depart¬ 
ments with a view to ascertain the percentage of young adults’ age, 14—16, in these 
departments, The following was the result;— 



Total 

No. of 

Department, 

no. of 
workers. 

Boys 14—16. 

Women. 

Weaving. 

438 

19 


Winding, drawing, sizing, etc. 

156 

48 

82 

Total 

594 

67 

82 


giving 10 young adults (14—16), or 25 young adults and women, per 100 workers. In 
t be weaving shed alone the young adults were only 4 per cent. 
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of Notes. 

faotory. 

63 O"tton spinning and weaving .—Inspected the operatives inweaving and connected de¬ 
partments, with a view to ascertain the percentage of young adults, age 14—16, in those 
departments. The following was the result:—■ 



Total 

No. of 

Department. 

nr>. of 
workers. 

Boys 14—16. 

Women. 

Weaving. 

991) 

31 

• •• 

1 Winding, drawing, sizing, eto. . . . : 

i 

401 

60 

150 

Total 

1,394 

91 

' ■ 1 *" 

150 


giving 6 young adults, age 14—16, or 17 young adults and women, per 100 workers. 
In two weaving sheds alone the young adults were only 4 per cent. Inquiry was made as 
to hours worked by engine and boiler staff. The boiler staff is divided into 2 shifts— 
day shift of 35 men who work from 6-30 a.m. to 7 p m., and night shift of 6 men, on 
duty from 7 p.m. to 5-30 A.M. ; the engine room hands (2y in number) work from 
5-30 A.M. to 7 P.M.; the mechanic staff (33 hands) work from 7 a.m. to 5-30 P M, Work 
on Sunday from daylight to 1 p.m. in cleaning machinery, etc., is treated as overtime, 
and paid for as one whole day’s work. On an average each of the hands in these 
departments absents himself from work for 3 days a mouth, exclusive of fixed holidays, 

64 Cotton spinning. —Employs 833 adult males, 456 females and 12 half-timers. Half-timers 
| are employed in two sets of 6 each. “ A " set works from starting of mill to noon, and 

“ B '’ set from 12-30 p.m. to closing-time. B ” set comes to mill in the morning, and 
saunters about in the compound up to 12-30 p.m. The “A” set after leaving mill at 
■ 12 o’clock are kept within the mill premises up to 4 or 4-30 P.M. This ia done, it is 

i said, to prevent the children working in another mill. Ventilation good. Water- 
! supply satisfactory. Fire exits satisfactory ; latrines, 48 seats, clean, nobody waiting 
for admission. Fencing of machinery good. No electric light. The mill works from 
| daylight to dark, all the year round. 28 young adults examined, of whom 4 appeared 
to be under 14; 8 half-timers examined, all appeared to be over 9. Weighed 21 men, 
average weight 100 lbs. 

I •- j 

65 ; Cotton spinning.— Employs 900 adult males, 500 females and 72 half-timers. The 

latter are employed in two sets, each containing 36. “A” set works from 

morning to noon, and the “ B ” set from 12-30 p.m. to closing of mill. General health of 
operatives good. Ventilation good. Latrines, 2) seats, clean, no one waiting for 
admission. Water-supply good. 25 nalf-time>s examined, of whom two appeared to be 
i under 9 years of age. Fencing of machinery satisfactory ; fire exits sufficient, but 
i doors open inwards, Examined 28 young adults, of whom 8 appeared to he under 14 
years of age. Engine starts at 5-40 a.m. . (S.T.) and stops at 12-40 pm. Starts again 
at 1-10 and stops at 8-10 (S, T.), total working time 14 hours. In 1905 the working 
hours were 14|. Mill works with electric light. Weighed 30 men, average weight 
100 lbs. 

66 Mint. —All operatives work 7 hours a day only, except furnacemeu who work 8 hours. 

Wages vary from 8 annas to 12 annas a day for unskilled labour. 

67 Printing press ■—Total number of operatives is 276 to 300 : all are male ndults over 17 

years. No females or children are employed. The ordinary working hours are from 
9 A M. to 5-30 p.m. with half an hour’s interval. Excepting Sundays, the men generally 
work overtime up to 9 P M. Two shifts are emnloyed in tne newspaper department, the 
day shift working from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m , and the night shift (consisting of 10 people) 
from 9 P.M. to 5 a.m. Sunday is observed as a holiday excepting in the newspaper 
department, in which Saturday is allowed instead. Ordinary wages range from Bs. 8 
to Rs. 3U a month. Overtime is paid for at the rate of one oio per rupee of the ordinary 
salary per day. The wages for a mouth are paid on the 25tli of the following month. 

JALGAON. 

68 Cotton pressing. —Sixty-five men are employed, and are paid according to the number of 

bales pressed. Each man gets about 11 annas per lOu bales pressed. The opener is the 
usual type of toothed single opener, only men work in front of it. Atmosphere thick 
with cotton fluff. Noticed that some cotton lying outside awaiting pressing had been 
watered to add weight and give softness. Seven women employed in collecting waste 
| cotton from wrappings of unpressed bales. 
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69 


Cotton pressing, —Employs 70 men, who are paid as in no. 68 above. Conditions of 
opener and atmosphere were exactly as in that press. The charge for pressing is 
Re. 1-6-0 per bale, of wbicb 4 annas is refunded to the merchant aB rebate at the end 
of the season, No women employed. 


70 


Cotton ginning, —Is under the Factory Act and works with two separate shifts of 
women—first shift 5 a.m, to 2 P.M., and second shift from 2 p.m. to 10-30 p.m. There are 
28 gins. Each shift consists of 28 women, plus 8 extra women as temporary reliefs ; 
each woman is allowed 1 hour’s interval in the 9. Total 36 women in each 
shift, or 72 employed each day. Each woman gets 2| annas a day for 9 hours’ work. 
The 30 adult males work the whole 17i- hours, and earn about 8 annas a day 
each. Some of the women at work had their babies with them on the gin platforms. 
The line shaft is in a hollow between brick walls, and is adequately fenced between the 
drums. 


71 


Cotton ginning. —Has 60 gins, but of these only 33 were at work. For these 33 women 
phis 11 extra hands or 44 women in all, are employed, at 3 annas a day each; the factory 
runs from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. and the 44 women are so employed that each does only 11 
hours work a day. The men work the full 15 hours after their own desultory fashion, 
and get 6 annas a day. There'is no scarcity of labour, but manager is of opinion 
that the women’s rate of wages would have to be raised if their hours were increased 
beyond 11. The line shaft is situated and fenced as in the last factory. 


72 Cotton pressing .—Employs 70 men, who are supplied by contractors, and earn about 

10 to 12 annas a day, being paid by the number of bales pressed. The cotton is 
removed from in front of the opener by men, no women being employed ; atmosphere 
clouded with particles of cotton. 

73 Cotton ginning .■—The first ginning factory in India, started in 1864, Is under the 

Factory Act, and employs at present 126 women and 38 men; of a total of 100 
gins 77 only were at work, and these work from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. with half an hour’s 
interval at noon ; for these 77 gins 77 women are employed, but in order to give each 
woman only 11 hours of work, 26 reliefs are also employed who relieve the workers as 
follows—First 26 gins from 8 a.m. to 11-30 a.m., second 26 gins from 11-30 to 3-30 p.m., 
and remaining gins from 3-30 p.m. to 7 P.M. The relief system was found to be 
actually in force on the day of the inspection. Besides these 26 reliefs there are also 
23 extra women for sweeping, and looking after gins temporarily. Women are paid 
3 annas for all hours work; men 5 annas for daylight hours, and 2 annas extra 
for work before and after dark. Saturday (the local bazar day) is always observed 
as the weekly holiday instead of Sunday. The oharge for ginning is Ids. 4-4-0 per 
240 lbs. of cleaned cotton, and the cooly contractor provides the whole labour 
(exclusive of engine and mechanic staff) at 6 annas for the same unit. The local 
ginning factories all belong to a combine, and pool profits. The line shaft under the 
ginning platform is fairly well fenced in : this fencing was only done 3 years ago after a 
woman had been killed while trying to crawl under the shaft. 


74 


Cotton spinning and weaving. —Employs 917 adult males, 173 females, and 139 half- 
timers—total 1,229. The register for November 1907 gave the following averages—■ 


Daily average number of operatives on the roll 
„ „ „ „ present 

» » 

» j> 


„ absent 
substitutes employed 


This gives an. average of 10 per cent, absent every day. 


1,319 

1,189 

130 

35 


Wages average as follows (per month)—blow-room and carding Rs. 8, framer Rs. 10, 
throstle from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12, weaving Rs. 14 to Rs. 15, dofier boys Rs. 6|, reelers 
(women) Rs. 4, half-timers Rs. 3, Sixty-eight half-timers out of 70 in A set were 
examined, 6 of them appeared to be under 9 years, though certified over, and 3 of 
these were physically unfit for work apart from the question of age. One half-timer, 
whe was over 9, was physically unfit. The half-timers seemed generally an underfed, 
poorly nourished, lot compared with those in Bombay mills. Of the young adults on 
full-time work 4 seemed to be under 14 years, though certified over. Latrines 29 seats 
and 10 urinals, not very clean, water-supply and ventilation good. Weighed— 


20 male adults of carding and spinning department, average . 107 lbs. 
62 „ „ weaving „ „ „ .113 „ 


Average of 82 . Ill lbs, 

Mill has ho electric light and wor ks daylight hours only. 
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75 ! Cotton ginning —Not under the Factor}-Act at p’o-wnt. It was originally under the 
j Act, but in 1903 the manager represented that, though the ginning season might 
extend over 4 months, the factory did not work continuously for 4 mouths; it was 
therefore excluded from the operation of the Act- Has 51 gins for which 75 women 
are engaged ; women relieve each other from time to time without regular shifts being 
fixed. No iufants allowed inside the factory. Women earn 2| to 3 annas a day, and 
men 4 to 5 annas Hours of working depend entirely on the season, the factory being 
| worked all night, when necessary, with two shifts. Fencing of line shaft satisfatory : 
j opener used before ginning, and is not dangerous ; no women are employed at it. No 
J difficulty in obtaining plenty of hands for doable shifts. 

73 ! Cotton ginning —Under the Factory Act, though circumstances are identical with those 
I of the last factory. The other remarks on the last factory apply to this factory also. 


Notes. 


i < 

78 


79 


80 


j Co-ton pressing only —Not under the Act, no opener used, and all arrangements unobjec¬ 
tionable. 

\ Cotton spinning —Employs 511 ad nit males, 70 females, and 02 half-timers—total 349. 
j Examined 22 half-timers, all appeared to be over 9 years, but 2 of them would have 
j been rejected if certificates of physical fitness had been required. Nino young adults 
were examined, one of them appeared to be under 14 years, and two were unfit for a 
whole day’s work. Weighed 21 male adults, average weight 106| lbs. Workers all 
seemed a very healthy lot. Ventilation and fencing good. Latrines 15 seats, 3 urinals. 

Cotton spinning —Employs 578 hands, including 08 womon and 44 half-timers. 
Examined 21 of the latter, all were over 9 years and were a strong healthy lot: the 
ago test is apparently applied much more strictly here than in the Bombay Presidency. 

| The number of workers loitering about tbo compound when the members of the 
Commission arrived was 75, or 15 per cent, of those marked present at work (503). 
Weighed 20 men—average 110 lbs 

Ootton spinning —Employs 097 hands, including 79 women and 75 half-timers. A 
new mill with 20,100 spindles. Arrangements for ventilation, fencing, etc., excellent. 

The above three mills. Nos. 73, 79 and 80, are under the same management, and the 
conditions of work in each being the same, the following remarks apply to all three :— 
The working hours are from daylight to 9 p. m., with the usual half-hour’s interval 
from 1 p. M. to 1-30 P. m. ; the longest hours are from 5-15 a. m. to 9 i\ M. in Juno and 
July ; and the shortest from 6-45 a. m. to 9 P. 3i. in December and January, being Inl¬ 
and 13£- actual working hours, respectively. These long hours have obtained from the 
opening of the mills, in the case of one for nearly 20 years. Half-timers work in two 
sets—(A) from starting time to 1 P.M. and (B) from 1-30 p.m. to 8 p.m., though the child¬ 
ren themselves say that (15) set always work on till 9 p.m., and this is confirmed by the 
adult workers. Half-timers do not carry their age certificates, which are all kept in 
the office. Women work from starting time to dusk only. The monthly wage for 
half-timers is Its. 3, and for full-time boys Rs. 5. Those on piece-work earn on an 
average as follows—reelers (men and women) Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, cardroom Rs. 8 , framer 
Rs. 12, roving Rs. 11, mules Rs. 25 for winders and Rs. 11 for piecers. As there is no 
ring spinning, the number of young adults was small. The number of days, exclud¬ 
ing holidays, on which a worker absents himself during the month averages from 3 to 
4, much the same as in Bombay—the actual number of absentees on the day of 
inspection being 84 out of 565, or 14 per cent, in the first mill; 75 out of 503, or 13 
per cent, in the second ; and 53 out of 644, or 9 per cent, in the third. The time spent 
loitering about in the compound is stated to be much more than in Bombay ; to com¬ 
pensate for this, the number of extra hands employed seems to be considerably more than 
in Bombay, e.g., for c.ne pair of mules of 640 spindles, spinning 10s, there are ougaged 
1 spinner and 6 piecers, against 1 spinner and 4 piecers in Bombay. The managers 
and European supervisors all leave work at 5 p.m., so that from 5 p.m. till 9 p.m. work is 
carried on under the supervision of the jobbers only ; and it is admitted that between 
I 5 and 9 p.m. the rate of production is considerably lower and the waste greater. Quar- 
j ters have been built for a number of the mill workers—500 rooms, at a monthly rent 
i of 6 annas a room—and more are under construction. 
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ALIGARH. 

81 Cotton ginning.— The factory lias 45 gins (double) for which 45 women, plus 12 spare, 

or 57 in all, are employed. The factory works as a rale from 8 a.m. to S p.m. with 
an hour’s interval at noon ; but in a busy year it worlcs^for 24 hours a day with two 
shifts of 12 hours each, and occasionally as much as 16 hours with one shift only. 
The hands are supplied by a contractor, who keeps no attendance register, but gives 
each worker a check every day. The workers are paid at the end of the week. No 
attendance register has hitherto been kept by the mill manager, only the total number 
of workers present daily being entered in the books. It is therefore impossible to 
ascertain whether the law as regards hours of work for women, is complied with. 
Fencing of machinery sufficient except at one place. Usual wage in ginning factories 
in Aligarh is 3 annas for a woman, and 4 to 5 annas for a man. Labour is plentiful. 

82 Cotton ginning. —The factory has 52 gins, which were worked last year either by 

double sets for 24 hours, or by single sets up to 14 hours. The manager admits that 
in previous years he has engaged only one woman per gin, without any spare hands, 
when working by single shift; so that the law as to the hours of employment of 
women must have been transgressed. Fencing of machinery adequate. 

HATHR AS- 

83 Cotton ginning and pressing. —There are 2 separate ginning factories, of 50 aud 36 gins 

respectively, which work fairly regularly from 6 a.m. to 8 P.M. with half an hour’s 
interval at noon. Last year, for the 50 gins 50 hands, plus 4 spare hands, or 54 in all, 
were employed ; and for the 36 gins, 36 plus 3 spare hands. This gives the women 
more than li hours a day; and the law has apparently been transgressed in this 
respect. Regular attendance rolls are kept here, and tbe bands are paid direct, not 
through a contractor-. The opener is fitted with a lattice delivery, which prevents any 
chance of accident from stones. 

S4 Cotton spinning.— The mill has 20,800 spindles, of which 8,200 are ring and 12,600 
mule ; it employs 502 adult males, 58 women and 185 half-timers, or a total of 745 
hands. By the courtesy of the manager, the mill was stopped for an hoar, and all 
the hands (male) were mustered outside for inspection. The physical condition of all 
was very good, the half-timers being an exceptionally fine healthy lot. Of the 372 adult 
males (excluding mechanics, etc.) 72, or about 19 per cent., were between the ages of 
14 and 17. All the 104 half-timers examined seemed to be over 9, and all were 
physically fit. Weighed 30 full grown men, average 106 lbs. The working hours are 
always from dawn till 8 p.m. The operatives asked some time ago for a reduction to 
7 p.m. in the summer months, as they got exhausted by the great heat, but the request 
was not granted. The manager, who had some years’ experience in a Bombay mill, 
stated that the operatives are not so good as the Bombay mill-workers, and that 9 men 
w T ere required to do what 7 or 8 men would do in Bombay. For a pair of mules of 750 
spindles each—which would require 7 men in Bombay—9 men are employed here, and 
as a rule not more than 5 of these 9 would be found present at their mules at any one 
time. There is much loitering about in the compound, and the manager estimated 
that the men do not do more than 10 hours’ actual work a day. Monthly wages are as 
follows :—half-timer doffers Rs. 2-8-0, others Rs. 3; when boys become full-timers they 
get Rs. 5, and when fit for piecing (after one to three months) they get Rs. 7. Reelers 
(mostly men here) earn Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 a month, working till 8 P.M. like the rest of 
the hands. During the ginning season, the half-timers are said to work for the other 
half of the day in the ginning factories. A school was started for the half-timers 
about 2 years ago, but it had to be closed after 3 months for want of pupils. Fencing 
of machinery sufficient and ventilation good. Some houses are being built by tbe 
proprietors for the mill-workers ; they have superior rooms 12' xlO', costing Rs. 500 
each, and others measuring 9'X lU' costing Rs. 250. 

CAWNPORE- 

85 Cotton spinning and iveaving. —The mill employs in the spinning department 1,242 
adult males, 409‘half-timers, and 145 females ; in tbe weaving department there are 
636 adult males. It works daylight hours only, from April to October, and with 
electric light from October to April, up to about 8 p.m. —that is, an average of about 
13 or 13| hours daily. 150 half-timers were examined ; 35 of them seemed to be under 
9 years, and many would have been rejected as physically unfit, if certificates of 
physical fitness were necessary, ohiefly on account of sploeu. Almost all the half-timers 
examined stated that they were actually employed for full time. The manager 
has recently abandoned the practice of having half-timers certified for age by the 
Civil Surgeon, and employs them at his own risk. There is a large number of young 
full-timers in the spinning department, and the department evidently could not be run 
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85— without this class of workers. In one factory building 73 young full-timers 

contd. were counted, and of these a number seemed, without close examination, to be under 

14. Weighed 10 adults in spinning department—average 103 lbs., and 26 weavers— 
average 108 lbs. The average monthly earnings are as follows :—Weaver on two looms 
Rs. 1G, mule spinner Rs. 25, pieoer Rs. 14, full-timers on ring frames Rs, G-8-0, half- 
timers Rs. 3-4-0. The manageris of opinion that there has been a great improvement 
in skill and application of the operatives during the last 20 years, but they are still 
much behind the Bombay mill hand. A system of passes permitting the workers to go- 
outside for eating, etc., is in force—12 passes per 100 hands being issued. This repre¬ 
sents 1^ hours’ absence per man in the 13 hours. Fencing of machinery, ventilation, 
and latrines quite satisfactory. 

SG Woollen mill. —The mill employs 1,600 adult males and 215 females. There are no 
half-timers. The average daily working hours are 10 hours 20 minutes, and the 
actual hours worked vary from 11-| hours to Os hours. The midday interval is one 
hour, except from May till August, when 2 hours are given. An accurate system of 
checking temporary absences from the work rooms is in force, with the result that an 
average workman probably does not leave his work during working hoars for more 
than half an hour a day. Overtime up to 9-30 p.m. was worked in the tailoring depart¬ 
ment (engine not running) for 74 days in 1905, 74 days in 1906, and 53 days in 1907, 
always in order to comply with urgent orders. About 220 of the hands, i.e., 14 per 
cent., are between the ages of 14 and 16. Women are employed in sorting wool, and 
earn 3 annas a day; some had their infants with them in the wool-sorting room. 
Examined 26 of the youngest looking workers ; all were over 14 years, except one who, 
though certified over 14 years, was apparently under that age. The mill gets the 
Civil Surgeon to certify all doubtful cases of children about 14 years Weighed 28 
adults, average 106| lbs. Latrines 42 seats. Sanitation, ventilation and fencing 
excellent. Sundays are invariably given as holidays, and on an average 4 other 
holidays also a year. The Company has provided a settlement containing 452 houses 
let at nominal rents, which accommodate about one-third of the operatives. 

87 Flourmill ,—The mill employs 111 men and 4 women. There are no half-timers. It 

works day and night by double shifts, tha day-shift men changing to the night shift 
after the Sunday holiday. The usual Sunday holiday is given, the mill stopping at 
G a. it, on Sunday, and the workmen being kept till noon to clean machinery. 

88 Jute spinning and weaving. —The mill employs at present only 156 adult males and 

27 half-timers. It works by daylight only. All the half-timers actually work 
full-time, and earn about Rs. 3-4-6 a month. Examined 23 half-timers, of these 4 
appeai'ed to be under 9 years, and 8 had not been certified; they were a fair lot 
physically. Some of the certificates signed by the Civil Surgeon were not dated. 

89 Cotton spinning and weaving, (jr.—The mill employs 2,089 adult males, 10S women 

and 168 half-timers, or a total of 2,365 hands. The actual hours of work average about 
13 throughout the year. The mill works by daylight only in the hot weather, and 
with the aid of electric light iu the cold weather. Until recently, half-timers were not 
sent to the Civil surgeon to be certified, the manager employing them as half-timers 
or full-timers on his own responsibility ; but this system has now been abandoned, and 
half-timers are examined by the surgeon. A number of very young boys were noticed 
at full-time work, but there was not time to examine them. There are buildings 
inside the factory premises in which tent-making and weaving are carried on solely 
by hand labour. Fencing, ventilation, and sanitation excellent. Weighed 21 adult 
workers, average 106 lbs. 

90 Leather factory. —The factory employs 2,750 adult males, 36 females and 2IS half- 

timers. The work is chiefly baud work. The actual working hours are about 101- 
in winter and 11 in summer, but overtime is worked on occasions to fulfil Government 
contracts in time of war. Half-timers are not employed in shifts, but are all supposed 
to come at 8 A.M., and leave at 3-30 p.M.; as a matter of fact, most, if not all, of them 
work full-time both here and in the other factories at Cawnpore. Arrangements 
for ventilation find sanitation are excellent; a very suitable type of urinal has been 
adopted here. The Company has built a settlement of 900 koust-3 for its operatives. 

91 Leather factory. —Employs 620 adult males and 72 half-timers. The remarks as to 

hours of work and half-timers iu No. 90 apply here generally. 

92 Cotton spinning and waving. Spa. —The factory employs 1,633 adult males, 76 females 

and 160 half-timers. The working hours average about 12 a day- The management, 
after trving a longer day some years ago, found a 12 hours day the most economical 
arrangement. Thirty half-timers were examined; all were above 9 years, and all 
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92— admitted that they worked full-time. They, and the other boys noticed in the mill, 

conk/. were a poor lot physically. Weighed 70 adult weavers, average 111 lbs. Arrangements 

for ventilation and sanitation excellent. 

93 Ootton ginning and pressing^ —The factory employs 100 men and 65 women ; it works 

in a busy season day and night, with separate day and night shifts, working 12 hours 
each. Women tend the gins in the night shift, and the manager states that it would 
be impossible to get men to do the work. Line shaft is fenced in with moveable 
wooden covers. 

94 Oil pressing and cation ginning.—The oil mill works day and night, the first shift of 

men working from 6 a.m. to noon, and again from 6 p.m. to midnight; and the 
second shift from 12-30 p.m. to 6 p.m. and from midnight to 6 a.m. The machinery 
is insufficiently fenced. The line shaft in the ginning factory is separated from 
the seed-collecting alley by a wire fence only. 

95 Government harness and saddlery factory. —The factory employs 2.421 male adults and 

59 half-timers. It works 8 hours a day (6 hoars on Saturdays) or 46 hours a week, 
throughout the year Besides Sundays, 25 holidays are given in the year. Almost all 
the work is either piece or contract work,. and an average workman is not absent 
from his work for more than 20 to 30 minutes a dav. The men could well work longer 
hours, and most of them are said to do private work at home after leaving the factory. 
The half-timers are all in the pay of the contract-workers and most oftthem work full¬ 
time. Piece work rates are calculated so as to give an average workman 64 annas for 
a fair day’s work. 

96 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 2,358 adult males, 175 females and 

163 half-timers. Examined 125 half-timers, of these 10 appeared to be under 9 years, 
though certified over that age, and 4 were uncertified, though they had been working 
for 3 mouths. They were generally a poor lot, with much eye and skin disease. 
The manager admitted that, as elsewhere in Cawnpore, they all worked full-time. 
There is a school on the premises where the boys are supposed to be taught English by 
a master who docs not know’ that language ; the master states that all the half-timers 
go into the mill iu the morning, he then goes and begs the over-lookers to give him a 
few boys to teach, and generally succeeds in getting about a dozen. All hands are made 
to come on Sundays for about 2 hours to clean machinery. Weighed 24 men in the 
spinning department—average 1094 lbs., and 42 weavers—average 108$ lbs. Until July 

1906 this mill worked not less than 13 hours a day ; from August 1906 to February 

1907 the hoars were 12|, and since then the mill has always worked 12 hours only. 
The manager states that the actual production in the 12 hours day is as much or 
more than it was in the 13 hours day, and gives the following figures for 5 pairs of 
mules, selected as those ou which the attendance of spinners w’as most regular :— 


] 

Mule No. 

Production. 

Wages earned. 

i 

May 1906 i 
(13 hours) ! 

May ] 907 
(I 'J. hours) 

May 1906. 

May 1907. 


average 20s : 
in lbs. j 

average 20 s 
in ibs. 

Spinuer. 

Piece i s o. 

Spinner. 

Piecers 5. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. Tl, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a, p. 

21 and 22 ... 

7,102 

8.201 

14 3 0 

35 7 0 

16 6 0 

40 15 0 

23 and 24 

8,780 

8,194 

17 8 0 

43 12 0 

16 6 0 

40 15 0 

25 and 26 

7,oH3 

8,096 

15 3 0 

37 15 0 

16 3 0 

40 7 0 

33 and 34 

10.437 

12,190 

20 14 0 

52 3 O 

24 6 0 

60 15 0 

34 and 35 

10,024 

10,732 

20 0 0 

50 0 0 

21 7 0 

53 11 0 

Total ... 

43,942 

47,413 

I 

87 12 0 

219 5 0 

94 12 0 

1 

236 15 0 


The manager considers that the 12 hours day* is more economical, and is liked better 
by the operatives than a longer day. W caving is done only by daylight, there boing 
no electric light in the weaving shed. Of the weavers 286 men tend 2 looms each, 
and 360 one loom each. There are a number of young boys, from 14 to 16 years of 
age, employed on weaving here. 

LUCKNOW- 

97 Paper mill .—The mill employs 564 male adults and 84 half-timers. There are no 
women. It works day and night with double shifts of 12 hours each, changing at 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. The mill stops at 6 p.m. on Saturdays and starts again at 6 a.m. on Monday ; 
all hands come to clean machinery from 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. on Sundays, any work after 
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97— 11a. m. being paid for as overtime. Workers are allowed an interval of one hour at 

contd. noon, but the engine continues running, and any men who choose to work during the 

interval are paid for one hour’s overtime. Overtime is paid for at the rate of 8 hours 
work counting as a complete day. The daily number of absentees is large, averaging 
from 70 to 80; and to fill these temporary vacancies 40 M reserve ” coolies are enter¬ 
tained, Occasionally a man of the day shift, has to work for an absentee of the 
night shift; in such a case he works for 3 consecutive shifts of 12 hours each, hut is 
allowed 3 hours’ rest between each change, six hours in all. The hands recently 
applied for a reduction of hours, but it was not granted. Examined 31 half-timers 
employed in the rag-dusting department ; all were over 9 years, and were a strong 
lot. Certification has apparently been carefully done. Half-timers work only by day, 
and apparently do a fall day’s work, and there is no system of half-time shifts. 
Examined 20 young persons ; all seemed to be over 14 years, and were a good lot 
physically. 

98 Printing press. —The press employs 361 adult males aud 29 half-timers. The hours 

for machine printing are 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. in summer, and 7 a. m. to 7 p.m. in winter. 
The hand-presses work by day-light only as a rule. The half-timers in the hand-press 
department are stated to come to work not before 9 A. m. ; they certainly do not leave 
before dark, and they work much more than the legal hours, there being no system 
of half-time shifts. They are a healthy-looking lot. 

99 Cotton spinning. —The mill has 5,000 spindles, and employs 175 men, 8 women, and 49 

half-timers, of whom 15 have not been certified by the Civil Surgeon though they 
have been at work for about 2 months. The working hours are from 6-45 a-M. to 9 
p. ji., with the midday interval of half an hour. There is no system of half-time 
shifts, all the half-timers doing the full days work of 13f hours. The proprietor admits 
that this is the practice, and pleads scarcity of labour. Examined 39 half-timers ; 
9 of them appeared to be under 9 years, and 8 of them were probably not over 7 years, 
being very small aud unfit for any work. Tire children as a whole were a poor, 
weakly lot. 

100 Ironworks — The works employ 244 men and 21 half-timers. The hours of work are 

from 7 a.m. to 5 I’.M., with one hour’s interval at noon; but overtime is worked, 
mostly by blacksmith and fitters, up to 9 p.sj. for 90 days, on an average, in a year. 
In December 1907 overtime was worked on 15 days to comply with au urgent order 
for famine relief work tools. Overtime is paid for at the rate of 8 hours counting 
as a full day. Half-timers are supposed to work ouly from 8 a.m to 4 P.M., but this 
restriction of hours is not strictly observed in practice. 

101 Flour mills, fyc. —The mill employs 115 adult males. There are no women or half-timers. 

It works only day-light hours, except occasionally when light work is carried on 
by a separate shift to supply urgent demands. 

CALCUTTA- 

102 spinning and iveaving. —The mill employs 2,482 adult males, 335 women and 376 
half-timers :—total 3,243. Honrs of work are always from 5 a.m. to 8 P.M., and there 
is no stoppage of the engine for a midday interval. In the batching, preparing, and 
spiuning, the adult males work by relays as follows:— 

First set from 5 to 9 a.ji and 12 to 8 p.ji., 

Second set from 9 a m. to 8 p ji., 

Third set from 5 a.m. to 3 P.M., 

Fourth set from 5 to 12 noon and 3 to S p.m. 

These sets have no lialf-hour intervals at any fixed times, but go out for the purpose of 
drinking, etc,, as they like. The half-timers work in two shifts, the first from 5 to 
9 a.m and 12 to 3 p. m., the second from 9 to 12 noon and 3 to 8 p.m. ; no half-hour 
interval is given at any fixed times to these shifts, but they are allowed to go out as 
convenient The weavers work from 5 a m to 8 p.ji., with an interval of one hour 
between 8 a.m. and 12 noon, aud half an hour between 4 and 6 p ji. ; these intervals 
are taken by mutual arrangement among each set of four weavers. In the winding 
: deparment the hands, chiefly women, apparently work somewhat irregular hours, 

but it is admitted that some come at 5 a.m. and do not go till 8 p.ji., 
taking an interval of 2 hours or more daring the day. Examined 97 half- 
timers ; 17 of these appeared to be under 9 years ; they were a poor lot physically, 
and some were very thin. The practice is to have the half-timers certified by 
the certifying surgeon at the mill, but no certificates bad been granted since the 5th 
March 1907, i.e., for 10 months, and many of these half-timers, including the 17 under 
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102 — 

contd. 


9, were uncertified. Weighed 24 men in batching department average 100 lbs. 

11 „ „ spinning „ „ 99 £ „ 

12 , „ „ weaving „ „ Ilf. ,, 


47 105 

In the spinning department a large number of hoys apparently under 14 years are 
working full-time, and a number of young adults just over 14 were also observed. 
Wages are paid weekly; the half-timers get Re. 1-2-9, full-timers Rs. 2-5-0 to 
Rs. 2-9-0 a week, and on piece-work winders earn Rs. 3 and weavers up to Rs. 0 a week. 
Latrines 29 seats and 2 urinals. Rope alley way fencing deficient. Some dwellings 
for workers have been bnilt outside the mill, the rent charged is 4 annas per week for 
a room. 


103 


Jute spinning and weaving —The mill works from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. by shifts ; all the 
workers know their timings, the shift system is undoubtedly in practical operation, and 
the fixed hours are adhered to. Ho male adult works for longer than 11 hours a day. 
The half-timers work in two shifts. A shift from 5 a.m. to 8-30 A.M., and again from 
12 noon to 3-30 p.m., —B shift from 8-30 a.m. to noon, and again from 3-30 p.m, to 8 p.m. 
These hours have been arranged so as to fit in with the adult working hours, though the 
result is that ono shift works for eight hours, and the other for seven hours only. Out 
of 120 half-timers working in the mill at the time of the Commission’s visit, 73 were 
produced. Of these 12 were under 9 years of age. The half-timers were a poor lot. 
The certifying surgeon comes, on an average, four times in the year to the mill to inspect 
the children. Sixty-seven children, working in the mill, were awaiting inspection at 
the time of the Commission’s visit, tho doctor being due on the next day. Of 10 young 
adults selected for examination, 2 seemed under 14 years of age. They were all of 
poor physique. Half-timers are not presented again for medical examination before 
being taken on as full-timers; their age is calculated from the original certificates. 
The manager states that tho pi’oduction in the 15 hours day is less in the spinning 
and preparing departments than in a 10 hours day in Dundee ; he has had a long 
experience in both places. The weavers are all piece workers, working unrestriciedly 
as regards hours while the mill runs. They must turn out a reasonable amount of 
work from their looms, however ; but the limit is a low one. Their average produc¬ 
tion is about 60 per cent, of the possible production, as compared with about 80 per 
cent, in Dundee. The majority of the weavers clean their looms on Sundays, though 
they could easily clean them on Saturday night. Coolies are employed to clean the 
machinery in the spinning and preparing departments on Sundays. The women’s 
hours are the same as those of the men working in the same shifts. Ventilation and 
fencing good. The three mills employ 5,671 men, 1,611 women, and 1,146 children— 
total 8,428. For daily wage men, time after 7 P.M- is paid for as overtime, at the 
ordinary daily rate. Wages are paid weekly. All the hands live close to the mills ; 
and there have been no labour difficulties except in the very hot months of tho year. 
The mills do not provide houses for the operatives. 20 men were weighed—the 
average was 10S lbs. 
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Jute pressing .—,The press employs about 60 permanent hands, the other hands are tempo¬ 
rary coolies engaged by the mill or the balers. All are full-growu mon. Working hours 
are usually from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., sometimes in the busy season till 8 p.m. Some of the 
men working the presses earn up to Rs. 1-8-0 a day ; they are paid by the number of 
bales pressed, and are so quick at the work that each bale is pressed and lashed in 
from 60 to 90 seconds. Many of the workers are uriyas ; they work for 6 months 
in the year, and then return to their country to cultivate thou 1 lands The work is 
so heavy that they cannot stand more than 6 months of it at a time, and when 
working they do not as a rule work more than 20 days a month. In a working day 
of 12 hours each man does 8 hours’ actual vvoi’k, 15 men being provided for one 
press requiring 10 hands to work it. Sunday working is permitted by special 
notification under the Act. 


104 


Jute spinning and pressing .—The mill employs about 4,000 hands, including 650 womenand 
700 half-timers. The hours are from 5 a. m. to 8 p.m. for the spinning department (by elec¬ 
tric light), and from4-40 a.m. to 8 p.m. for weavers, who relieve each other for intervals 
of rest, one “ daily ” weaver paid by the mill being provided for each set of 7 looms. 
The Commission noticed a large number of children under 9 working as half-timers, 
probably from 40 to 50 per cent, of the total number of half-timers. Some of them 
were only about 3 feet high and obviously not over 6 years of age. Photographs were- 
taken of some of them. The manager was obliged to admit that the law prohibiting 
the employment of children under 9 years as half-timers, and of children under 14 years 
as full-timers, was not observed. The mill used previously to get the Government 
certifying surgeon to examine children for age, but it abandoned this practice, and 
the manager states that children aro now examined for ago by the Company’s doctor 
only. He admits that a strict enforcement of the law as regards child labour would 
affect the supply of labour considerably. Weighed 20 adult workers, average 110| lbs.. 
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Jute spinning and weaving .—The mill employs about 5,500 hands, including about 
700 half-timers The working hours are from 5 a,m. to 8 p.m., tho adults in the 
preparing and spinning departments working by shifts as follows:— 
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The system appears complicated on paper, but is apparently actually worked up to, the 
sirdars or headmon in charge of gangs of from 15 to 50 hands arranging the reliefs so 
as to suit the convenience and wishes of the workers. All the workers questioned by 
the Commission knew the exact hoars at which they were expected to begin and 
leave off work. The system is specially suited to the natives of Bengal, few of whom 
will eat food brought cooked to the mill. They must have a sufficient interval 
| either before or during working hours to cook, eat, and bathe, at their houses. 

I Work at night by electric light is paid for extra. The manager estimates that hands 
do not take more than 20 minutes each a day, during their actual hours of work, 
outside the building for drinking, etc. For this 5 per cunt, extra hands aro entertained. 
These restricted working hours have been in force in the jute trade from the first, 
and* the system is thoroughly understood and apparently liked by the -workers. 
The half-timer shifts are arranged ns follows:—A shift from 5 to 9 a.m. and from 
4 30 to 8 p.m. ; B shift from 9 to 4-30. The half-timers aro said to get half-an-hour’s 
i interval of rest at odd times. Weavers, hcamers, winders and sewers are paid by the 
piece, and their hours are not restricted ; bat they do not in practice work over 12 
j hours each. In the weaving department the men on every 4 narrow looms form a 
separate set and arrange among themselves when one of their number goes out; in the 
case of broad looms 5 men are engaged for every 4 looms, the fifth man being usually 
a learner or in waiting for a loom of his own, and being paid a weekly wage of 
from Rs. 2-8-0 to Ks. 3-0-0 by the mill. A good weaver earns from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 a 
week. Beatners, too, work in sets of 4, one extra—a fifth relief—man being given by 
the mill. Winders are paid by the number of bobbins taken off and handed in by each 
person, 30 per cent, more hands than the machines require being entertained to provide 
for temporary reliefs and absences from work. In the hand-sewing of sacks there is no 
attempt to restrict the hours even of the -women and children ; whole families come, men, 
women and children, and sit down to work, coming and going as they please. The 
cleaning of machinery is done on Saturday night; on Sunday only men for repairing 
machinery are called, and a special gang of coolies to sweep up. On the Sunday 
previous to the inspection only 86 men, including mechanics, worked. The certifying 
of half-timers is not properly seen to ; and it is admitted that many children believed 
to be under 9 years are not brought before the certifying surgeon for examination. 
A large number of such children were observed by the Commission, The certifying 
surgeon had not visited the mill for 7 months. He is only paid 4 annas a child 
passed by him, and no fee is paid for a child examined and not passed. It was 
further noticed that many children obviously under 14 were employed onfall time. 
There is no midday stoppage of the mill here, or iu any of the jute mills in Calcutta, 
even though the weaving department is not worked by shifts. The reason given is 
that a half hour stoppage would reduce production to a much greater extent than the 
actual time would indicate, on account of the delay in getting all hands to work 
again, A number of infants and non-working children were seen inside the mill. 
Fencing and ventilation were excellent. Latrines, 90 seats, on septic tank system, 
were clean. 
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Soap factory .—It employs 11C men and 105 half-timers. The working hours aro from 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with half an hour's interval from 1 to 1 -30 p.m. The half-timers do 
nut work by shifts, but all work the full hours of the factory, viz 8-j- hours, in spite 
of the law restricting their work to 7 hours. They are employed on light work, e.g. 
box-making, and look a bright, healthy lot of b. ys. A very clean, well arranged 
factory. 
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Oottcn spinning and weaving .—The mill employs 1,958 adult males, 238 women and 
242 half-timers—total 2,438 hands. The working hours are from 7-30 A.M to 7-30 
p.m. in the spinning department and from 6 a.m to 7-30 p.m. (6-30 A.M. to 6 p.m. in 
a recent addition which has no electric light) in tho weaving department. There is 
only one engine to drive both departments, and it is found possible to work one 
department when the other is not at work. Though no regular shift system is in 
force, there is no midday interval given in the spinning department, as required by 
law. Nor are the half-timers arranged in shifts—they all come at 7-30 a.m. and 
leave at 7-30 p.m. The manager says that the number of hands employed is sufficient 
to allow each of tho boys at least two hours away from the mill, and that the clerks or 
sirdars arrange the time for letting each boy go. The boys say they get only one 
hour to go home for food, and that they work the same hours as the men. In either 
case, whether the hours are 10 or 1.1, the law restricting half-timers to 7 hours of 
work is infringed. The boys looked a bright, healthy lot; but many of them were 
obvionsly under 9 years. The certifying surgeon had not been to the mill or certified 
any children for 7 months. The so-called ‘ half-timers ’ get from Rs. 3-4-0 to 
Rs, 4-8-0 a month, ‘ full-time ’ boys from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7-8-0; weavers earn on an 
average Rs. 17 a month, though a few earn as much as Rs. 30. Women are chiefly 
on the drawing frames ; they work the same hours as the men. No notice stating tho 
times of the intervals of rest for women and children is exhibited, as required by 
law. Sunday is given as the weekly holiday, except on two days in the year, when 
an Indian holiday is observed instead: in addition, the mill is closed on 6 other 
Indian holidays. No scarcity of hands has ever been experienced here, and it is 
stated that the work is more popular than that in a cotton mill. The Bengali seems 
to make an indifferent weaver; with the exception of two or three hands all the 
weavers are upcountry men from Cawnpore, etc. For each pair of mules with 
1,420 spindles only one spinner, two pieeers and one reeler are engaged. The Keslner 
system of humidifying and ventilating has been introduced, and seems very 
efficient. Weighed 20 weavers, average 112 lbs. 

Jute spinning and weaving .—The mill employs about 6,000 hands. The machinery 
is driven by electricity generated on tho premises. The arrangements throughout 
the mill are excellent, but the usual number of underage half-timers were observed. 

Cotton spinning .—The mill has 34,000 spindles, and employs about 500 adult males, 
25 women and 120 half-timers. The working hours are from daylight to dark, 
without shifts, but the manager states that extra hands are employed so that the workers 
are relieved at different hours arranged by the headmen to take their food, etc., 
Nominally the half-timers are divided into 3 shifts, but inquiry showed that in 
practice most, if not all, of them work the same hours as the full-timers, coming 
in the morning and going at night, and getting irregular intervals of rest during 
working hours. There is no stoppage of the mill for half an hour at noon, as 
required by the Act. The workers, men and boys, seemed to be a weaklier lot than 
, in the adjacent jute mills. The special factory inspector had not been to the mill 
for 18 months. 
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Chemical works .—The works employ about 200 hands, all adult males except 4 or 
5 youths between 14 and 16 years; there are none below 14 years. The working 
hours are from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. with an interval of rest from 12 noon to 2 p.m. Acids 
are the chief article manufactured. Any continuous processes are worked by shifts 
of 8 men, relieved at fixed hours—those who have to do night duty going off day duty 
at 2 p.m. and returning to work from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., so that no man has night duty 
ofteuer than once in 3 days. The men like the work, and do not change about 
much. A new-comer commences on Es. 8 a month, and rises to Rs. 1-5, a rice 
allowance of Es. 1-| being given to each man. Any work after 5 p.m. is treated as 
overtime. 
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Cotton spinning .—The mill employs about 2,000 hands. The working hours at present 
are from 8 a.m. to 8-30 p.m. Here as in other Calcutta cotton mills visited— 

(i) the half-timers do not really work in shifts, but with few exceptions work the full 
hours of the mill, each getting an hour or so at different times arranged by the 
headmen to take their food, and 

(ii) there is no stoppage of the whole mill between noon and 2 p.m. as required by 
the Act. 

There is no shift system for adults ; all work the full hours of the mill, getting inter¬ 
vals for rest at times fixed by the headmen. The manager states that the late start 
at 8 a.m. enables the men to take a meal before coming in tho morning, and so there 
is less going out during the day. In the ring spinning department, out of about 70 
half-timers 12 very small children, apparently under 9 years, were observed. Wages 
are paid weekly. Labour is scarce, though in adjacent jute mills there is no scarcity. 
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118— 1 The higher wages and more comfortable conditions of work in a jnte mill are the appa- 
contd. 1 rent reasons for this. The Commission was struck by the hot, oppressive atmosphere 
in this mill compared with the comparative airiness of an adjacent jute mill, which 
was a fair sample of all the Calcutta jute mills. 

119 Sugar refinery, —The refinery employs 551 hands, including 25 boys (all over 14 

years) and 10 women. It works day and night by shifts, the first shift from 8 A.M, 
to 4 p.m., the second from 4 p.m. to midnight, and the third from midnight to 
8 a.m. Any man working over 8 hours in the 24 is paid for overtime. The amount 
of overtime worked does not appear to bo excessive. 

120 Ehctrie poiver station. —The works employ about 100 men, including mechanics in the 

repair shop. No women or children are employed Men are employed in fixed 
watches, divided into 3 shifts. The first is from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m., the second from 
4 p.m. to midnight, and the third from midnight to 8 a.m. Men in the workshop 
work from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Nothing to find fault with in regard to the hours of 
work, ventilation, sanitation, etc. 

121 Rope works. —The ropery employs 226 men, 21 women and 48 children. The working 

hours are from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., with an interval of rest from 1 p.m. to 1-30 p.m. 
Half-timers work the same hours as adults. A man earns about Rs. 10, and a boy 
about Ids. 6, a month. The hands are regular in attendance, about half of them, on 
an average, taking no days oft’ during a month. 

122 Oil mill. —The mill works day and night with two shifts of men, changing at 6 A.M. 

and 6 p.m. 

123 Silk weaving. —The mill employs 148 men, 14 women, and no half-timers. It works 

day-light hours only, with one hour’s interval from noon to 1 p.m. The weavers 
earn from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 a month, but tbe supply of skilled labour is short. Men 
come for two hours every Sunday to clean their looms. 

124 Jute spinning and weaving .—The mill employs about 7,150 hands, of whom 1,355 are 

children, and 600 women. The working hours are from 5 A.M. to 8 p.m. The 
working children were watched entering and leaving the mill at the time of the 
midday shift; a large number of half-timers, who were obviously under 9 years (one 
or two between 6 and 7 years), were noticed. The operatives are mostly Bengalis 
living in surrounding villages up to 3 or 4 miles off. The first warning mill 
whistle is blown at 3 A.M. Enquiry showed that an half-timer, a child of not more 
than 7 years, selected by the Commission at random, had to leave his home overy 
morning at 4 a.m. and walk 2 miles to the mill. The mill manager states that an 
agitation is going on among the workers for a later start in the morning. Weighed 
20 adult weavers, all Bengalis, average 101 lbs. Fencing ample, latrines, 80 seats, 
clean. 

125 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 680 adult males, 227 women, and 83 

half-timers. The working hours are from 5 A.m. to 8 p.m., with two hours’ stoppage 
of the mill from 11-30 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. —total 13 hours without shifts. The half- 
timers, some of whom were very small and obviously under 9 years, admittedly work 
these full hours, the same as the adults. The present system of certifying children 
for age, without noting marks of identification, is almost useless; one child selected 
at random, who was certainly not over 7 years of ago, held a certificate for 10 years, 
and presumably this could have been obtained only by substitution at the time of 
examination. The weaving master, who has served for some years in Bombay mills, 
considers that the weavers here (mostly Cawnpore and Agra men) are from 15 to 20 
per cent, inferior to the Bombay weavers; the daily output of a good weaver here is 
only 16 lbs. of cloth 66 inches or 72 inches wide, whereas a Bombay weaver would 
produce up to 20 lbs. of the same cloth. The weaving master estimates that, out of 
the 13 working hours, a weaver is away nearly 2 hours from his loom. The weavers 
all say they want a 12 hours’ working day, with a midday interval of half an hour, 
i. e. 12-g hours from start to finish. Latrines disgracefully dirty. Special factory 
Inspector’s last visit was eleven mouths ago. 

126 Jute spinning and weaving —The mill omploys 5,680 adult males, 1,118 women, and 
778 half-timers—total 7,576. The hours cf working are from daylight to dark ; the 
workers in the spinning department are arranged in 3 shifts as follows :—• 

A from start to 9 a.m., and from 1? noon to close. 

B from start to 12 noon, and from 3 p.m. to close. 

C from 9 a.m. to close. 

It is explained that during the period from 3 p.m. to the close, when all three shifts 
are present, each man gets about an hour off by arrangement w,th the headman. The 
weavers work the full day without shifts, and without extra hands being provided by 

B 1987—7 
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the mill, each set of four men relieving each other for intervals of rest. There is no 
cleaning of machinery on Sunday, and the mill stop always at 5 p. m. on Saturday to 
give time for cleaning them. The half-timers were about the smallest lot seen by the 
Commission, a large number being under 9 and some only about 6 years. 

This mill was specially visited as it works only day-light hours, without electric light, 
alongside a mill working from 5 a.m. to 8 r.M., and the Commission wished to 
ascertain the result in respect of the supply of labour, production, etc. The manager 
stated that there is a scarcity of weavers in the cold weather, when the working day 
is short, because many hands leave him for mills which work by electricity, returning 
to his mill in the longer day of the hot weather. The production is also worse, 
compaiatively, in the cold weather, because the mill has to take on inferior weavers 
tlion. The weavers are paid on their production, a 1 stent ’ (task) of 12 1 cuts ’ iu the 
hot weather months and 10 ‘ cuts ’ in the cold weather being Used, and any production 
over that being paid for at higher rates. The weavers appear to be content with the 
length of the working day in the hot weather, and to want an equally long one iu 
the cold weather. There is no special scarcity of labour in the spinning department, 
and the hands there seem to like ten working hours. The manager, personally, 
approves of a fixed day from 5-30 a.m. to 6-30 p.m., with a half holiday on Saturday. 
Thirty Europeans are employed here, and they would all like a shorter day though 
they might lose the ‘ electric light’ allowance. 

After visiting the mill, inquiries were made outside from a number of hauds employed 
both in this mill and in the adjacent mill working from 5 A.m. to 8 p.m. The result 
•was to show clearly that there is no unanimity among the weavers here on the subject 
of the restriction of hours; many of the upcountry hands prefer the long hours from 
5 a.m to S p.m., and stated that they had changed from the one mill to the other so 
as to he able to work those hours ; the local (Bengali) weavers seemed On the whole 
to prefer the shorter hours, complaining particularly of the very early start (5 a.m.) 
iu electric-lit mills, as many of them lived at some distance from their work. It was 
the unanimous opinion of those in the spinning department who were questioned that 
5 a.m. was too early to commence work, especially for the young children. It was 
difficult to keep them awake at their work at that hour. 

Jute spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 4,32G adult males, 1,515 femaleB, and 
969 half-timers—total 6,810. The following information as to the work people is 
interesting:— 

Hindus 5,003. Local men 1,154. Living iu Company’s lines 1,338. 

Mahommadans 1,807. Upcountry men 5,656. Living in villages 4,318. 

The working hours are from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., with the usual shifts in the preparing 
and spinning departments. The manager states that when a twelve-hours working day 
was tried for 6 months, from January to June in 1904, it was found that the work 
improved, production being better in proportion to the number of hours worked ; he could 
not state what the percentage of improvement was. It is admitted that the hours 
for the weavers are sometimes from 4-30 A.m. to 8-30 p.m., with intervals for rest as 
arranged by themselves, but each weaver must be present at 4-30 a.m., and must not 
leave till S-30 p.m. The manager thinks that with a twelve-hours day the hauds would 
not go away for such long periods of leave in the hot weather, and that the shortage 
of production duo to shorter hours would he made up to some extent by better pro¬ 
duction during the hot weather months. At present many looms stand idle during the 
hot weather owing to the absence of the weavers, and the shortage of production from 
this cause sometimes amounts to 10 per cent. The manager thinks the men would 
not object to a shorter day, and that it could be introduced gradually, without serious 
difficulty. The hands on fixed wages would lose the extra pay which they get for 
work by electric light, but even at present one-third of them do not get this 
extra money. 

Here, as in almost all tho jate mills on the Hugli, there is an excellent system of septic 
tank latrines, which in some cases are made available also for the population outside 
the mill premises. The arrangements could hardly be improved on, and similarly 
those for sanitation, water-supply, etc., are generally admirable. 
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Barmans are employed on work which requires skill, e. g., the cutting up of tho logs, 
and they receive generally higher wages, ranging from Rs. 30 to Rs. GO a month. 
Attendance is fairly regular, but the Indian workmen go to their homes in the Madras 
Presidency once every two or three years. 
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liice mill .—The mill employs 54 hands (in 2 shifts—of 27 each) in the milling depart¬ 
ment ; these are all permanent hands engaged by the mill and receive about Rs. 15 
monthly pay. Besides these, there are a large number of coolies, as many as 250 in 
the busy season, employed in carrying paddy from boats to the “ hopper,” and in 
taking rice back to the boats. These men are paid by contractors, and earn as much 
as one rupee a day, the mill paying the contractor according to the number of bags. 
Only one or two boys are employed outside on tallying rice-bags, and two women 
are engaged in testing samples of rice by counting- the number of broken grains in a 
hundred. The hours of work are - 


(а) from G A,ii. to G r.M. for about 3| months; 

( б ) from G A.M. to 10 p.m. for about .1 month ; 

(c) day and night working (with 2 shifts) for about 1 | mouths. 


Tho mill is shut down for about G months. It is essential to get the whole paddy 
crop milled by the end of March, before the early showers of rain come, because storage 
accommodation in this part of Burma is scanty, and one shower of rain would spoil 
any paddy lying in the open. There is no stoppage of tho mill for a mid-day interval, 
but each worker gets hours off work in the 12 at such time as the headman can 
arrange to let him go. Thore is very littlogoing out and in apart from this customary 
interval. When the mill works from G A.m. to 10 r.M., the men get another short interval 
between G p.m. and 10 r.M, ; they are paid at the rate of 11 days’ wages for this long- 
day, and are always sorry when tho whole night working has to be introduced, and they 
have to work in 12-hour shifts. The contract coolies are all Madrasis or Chitta- 
gonians. The sturdy Madrasi (Coringi) carries a bag of rice weighing 224 lbs.; the 
less sturdy carry baskets of paddy, weighing 100 lbs., to the hopper. Attendauce during 
the month is very regular, coolies being seldom absent, even for one day, except on 
i account of sickness. When the mill is shut down, tho permanent milling hands aro 
mostly kept on to clean machinery, etc.; the coolies get employment in cultivating for 
Burmans or in other work, while some go home to India. There is some shortage of 
outside coolies at the height of the rice season, but no shortage of milling hands. No 
Burmans work in the mill. The mill is inspected once a year by the medical inspector 
and once by tho factory inspector. Only the milling department is treated as coming 
under the Factory Act; the coolies carrying paddy to the godown and hopper, and rice 
from the mill to the godown or boats, are treated as not under the Act. This is in 
accordance with an order issued by the Local Government in 1897. 
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Saw mill .—The mill employs about 50 hands, all adult males. The working hours are 
from G-30 a.m, to 11 a.m. and from 12-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. —a total of O’.- hours, 
extending to 10 hours iu the longer days. 


136 ' Saw mill .—The mill employs about 200 hands, all adult males over 18 years. The 
| conditions of work are similar to those described under no. 133. The working 
hours are from G A.M. to 11 A.M., and from 12-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m., or a little 
longer in tho hot weather. An ordinary coolie’s wage is Rs. 12 a month, 
with the right to take away a bundle of firewood every day ; this has been the rate of 
wages for the last 20 years. Tho saw mills can get men at this wage (which is low 
compared with wages earned in adjacent rice mills) because they give permanent 
employment and free fuel. 
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Mice mill .—The mill employs in the milling department 72 hards, in 2 shifts of 3 G 
each ; all are adult males over 18 years; it also employs in the outside department 
169 coolies in the daytime and 39 at night; the only children employed are one or 
two boys who tally the baskets of rice. No women are employed. The conditions of 
work are generally tho same as those described in no. 134. The ordinary 
hours are from 6 A.M. to 6 p.m., each man getting away for two hours as 
arranged by the headman, but the mill not being stopped. For a few days the hours 
are extended from 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., and then day and night working with double 
shifts commences in January and goes on till the end of March. The mill is shut 
down for 5 months. The latrines have 6 seats, over the creek ; this is the system 
adopted in all the Maulmain factories. 
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]28 Jute baling. —The press employs about 3,000 adult males, and 40 boys, in the season. 
The working hours are usually from daylight to dark, but at the height of the season 
work occasionally goes on from 5 a.m. to 8 r,M. As in other jute presses the work is 
seasonal, and lasts for 8 months a year at the most, August and September being 
the busiest months. All the work is done by contract—the press company arranging 
with one principal contractor who sublets the different operations (sorting, pressing, 
etc.) to smaller contractors. The press company keep no registers of men, women or 
children employed, and make no direct payments of wages to them; as far as the 
company is concerned the basis of payment is the number of bales pressed. Boys 
are employed only on the making of string and rope for baling ; some under 14 were 
observed at work. The management admit that no attempt is made to get these 
children certified for age, or to restrict their hours of working, and apparently the 
Factory Inspector (Civil Surgeon of Dacca) has never attempted to enforce the law 
in this respect. It seems to have been thought that, as the whole work was done by 
contract, it was not necessary for the company to enforce the provisions of the Act. 
The hands take intervals for rest, meals, etc., as arranged among themselves ; there is 
no general stoppage of pressing work for a midday interval ; work is only rather 
slacker when a number of men go outside. The control of the workers and their 
work is left entirely to the contractors ; the company engage only the engine mecha¬ 
nics and the office clerks. The workers are a strong, healthy lot ; weighed 20 men, 

average 308 lbs. 

129 Jute baling. —The system of working is as described in No. 128. 

130 Jute baling, —The system of wmrkiug is as described in No. 128. 

131 Ootlon ginning and pressing.— The season is from tho middle of January to the end 

of July, the cotton coming from the hill-tracts of Assam and Tippera. The factory 
employs 000 to 400 hands, all of whom arc paid on the piece-work system by a con¬ 
tractor, the company keeping no register of names of women and children employed. 
The women are employed in separating and sorting the cotton, and earn from 
4 to 6 annas a day. A number of children were observed with their mothers. Tho 
30 gins are worked by men who get about 7 annas a day. Three men are employed 
for each two gins, so as to allow for reliefs. The usual working hours are from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., hut on rare occasions (only 3 or 4 days last year) work goes on up 
to 9 p.m., the men being paid overtime. There is an ‘ oponer ’ in use; it delivers 
upwards, and there is no danger to the men employed on it. 

332 J l 't° pressing. —There are seven pukka presses, employing about 2,000 hands, of 
whom 1,400 (including about 100 women) are engaged in sorting the jute, and the 
rest in carrying and pressing. In the assorting department there are no fixed hours, 
the workers come and go as they please, being paid by piece-work by a contractor, 
and earning from 10 to 12 annas a day. The air in the assorting rooms was thick 
with fluff ; no children were observed there. The men on tho presses work, as a rule, 
from G a.m. to G p.m. and very occasionally up to 9 p.m. ; they are brought and paid 
by a contractor, who gets so much a bale from the company. The men arrange 
among themselves for intervals of rest; probably none work over 8 hours a day, as 
the work is so hard. 18 men are engaged for each press, though a press can be worked 
by 7 men only. The average daily earnings of a pressman are 10 annas. The factory 
is inspected frequently by the Civil Surgeon of Dacca, who is said never to have 
objected to the presence of the young children in the sheds. A strict enforcement of 
the Act as to women and children would not inconvenience the company. The 
latrines are not inside the premises, but in the coolie lines 300 yards distant; there 
are &2 seats. There are coolie lines to house 2,500 persons, the floor space of a room 
varying from 10' X 10' to 20' X 20'; the houses arc very clean and sanitary ; there is a 
supply of filtered water and concrete washing platforms. Most of the hands are up- 
countrymen who come back year after year; the local men aro not strong enough for 
the work of pukka pressing, but arc engaged elsewhere in Naraingunj on hachcha 
pressing. 

MAULMAIN- 

133 Hoad mill.— The mill employs 379 hands, of whom 09 are Burmese, 2G8 Tamils or 
Telugus, 9 other Hindus, 31 Chittagonians, and 2 Chinese ; no half-timers, and only 
one or two women, are employed. There are only a few of tho workers betw r een the ago 
of 14 and 18 years, and most of these are learners. The hours of work are from 
6 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., with an interval of II hours from 11 a.m. to 12-30 p.m. Work 
stops at 4-30 p.m. on Saturday. No work is ever done on Sunday, and besides 
Sundays about 12 other holidays are given in a year, vie., 2 Hindu, 8 Burmese, and 
2 Christian holidays. An average wage for an Indian labourer is Bs, 15 a mouth. 
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13S Tile factory. —The factory employs 75 hands, all adult males over 18 years. The houi 
are from 6 A.m. to 11 A.M., and from 12-30 p.m. to 0 p.m. , except for firemen, wh 
are in three watches of 8 l ours each as follows :— 

(1) from 12 night to 4 A.M., and from noon to 4 P.M. 

(2) from 4 a m. to 8 a.m., and from 4 p.m, to 8 p.m. 

(3) from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 8 p.m. to midnight. 

The workers are stated to take two good meals a day, at noon and at night, besides i 
light meal before coming to work in the morning. The factory does not work in tin 
monsoon. 

139 Bice mill. —The mill employs 30 hands in the milling and up to 250 in the ontsid 

department. The working hours are as in nos. 134 and 137, except that when worl 
goes on for 24 hours the shifts are relieved at noon and midnight, so as to give eac 
man six hours of day-light and six of night work. The men have no regular interval 
those who come at midnight eat before they come, and on leaving at noon, and hav 
something brought to them in the mill at G a.m. ; those coming at noon oat be for 
coming, and havo something brought at C p.m. When work goes ou from 6 a.m. t 
10 p.m. without a shift, a few extra men are employed and each man is alloivei 
to go home to eat in turn : extra pay is given for work over 12 hours. When onl 
day-light hours are worked (6 a.m. to 6 p.m.) each man is allowed to go home ii 
turn for H hours. When the hours are from 6 A.M. to 10 p.m., each man is actual! 
at work in the mill for about 14 hours. The outside coolies, under contractors, wor 
generally for 6 hours at a time; one set from 6 a.m. to noon, and from 3 p.m. to mid 
night, and another from uoon to 6 p.m., and from midnight to G a.m. 

RANGOON- 

140 Bice mill. —The mill employs about 200 hands inside the mill, and 700 outside coolies 

For about 2! months the mill works day and night, with two shifts of workers wh 
are relieved at 6 A.M. and G p.m. ; at other times the working hours are from G a.m 
to 0 p.m. There are no fixed hours for meals, and no midday stoppage of the mil 
The workers get short intervals of rest at different times, as arranged by th 
headmen. Women are employed both on carrying paddy to the godowns and o 
sewing up the bags of rice, and work the same hours as the men—day and night 
those sewing bags are not actually at work for more than 8 hours out of the 12 
A shift consists of 18 women, and only 12 of these are generally at work at one time 
they earn from Rs, 3 to Rs. 4 a week each. No children are employed. Only th 
bauds inside the mill are paid by the company ; the outside coolies are all employe 
by contractors, who are paid so much per 100 baskets of rice by the company, an 
they pay their own coolies. The coolies carrying paddy in 50 lbs. baskets from th 
boats to the godown are all Tamils, and earn from 8 to 12 annas a day ; the coolie 
carrying 224 lbs. bags of rice are Coringis, and earn from one to two rupees a day 
Weighed 22 Tamil coolies—average 110 lbs.; and 20 Coringi coolies—average 125 lbs 
The fencing of the line shafts, and. baiting, etc., is insuificiont. The only latrine3 ari 
outside the mill premises, in the coolie lines; they are very insanitary. The mil 
hands and coolies employed here, as well as in all the other factories inspected ii 
Burma, are a strong healthy lot of men. The Coringis who carry 224 lb3. bags ol 
rice are of very powerful physique; the Tamils and Chittagonians employed in the mil 
and in carrying 50 lbs. baskets of paddy are of smaller build, but are good types o: 
their class. There are no signs of deterioration of physique anywhere. Comparatively 
few Burmese are employed. 

141 Rice mill .—The mill employs 250 men (in two shifts of 150 and 100 respectively) ir 

the milling department, 300 men in two shifts at the hopper, 100 men sewing bags 
and 1,000 outside coolies. Tho hours of work and the arrangements of the shifts are 
the same as in no. 140. A few boys under 14 years were noticed carrying 50 lbs 
baskets of paddy from the boats to the godowns. The sewing up of bags, which was 
done in no. 140 by woaien, is here done by men. The fencing of machinery is well 
done, and fans have been fixed, where possible, to clear the air inside the mill oi 
paddy dust. 

142 Oil refinery. —The factory employs about 1,200 adult males; no women, or children 

under 14, are employed. The hours of work for continuous processes are 12 hours 
each for two shifts, commencing at 6 a.m. and G p.m. respectively. The hours are 
from 6 A.m. to 10 A.M., and from 11-30 a.m. to 5-30 p.m., in (he other departments 
In the departments where 12 hours’ shifts are in force, the number of men is abou' 
20 pir ant. in excess of j what is required at auy one time ; this permits of the met 
being allowed to go in turns for their meals at timo3 which they arrange among 
i themselves. 
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143 


Saw mill .—Tlie mill employs 120 men, no women or children are employed. The 
hours are from 6 to 10-30 a.m., and from 12 to 5-30 p.m. There is no work at night. 
The pay of the ordinary hands is from Rs. 13 to Rs. 16 a month. 


144 


Oil refinery .—The factory employs about 4,400 adult males, 100 women, and 100 half- 
timers. The hours of work are as in no. 142. The women are employed in making 
paper boxes for candles ; they are all Burmese, and are engaged by a contractor and 
paid by piece-work. They earn from Rs. 14 to Rs. 20 a month each; some young 
girls not more than 13 or 14 years of age were found earning Rs. 14 each. Six of 
the total number gave their ages as under 14 years. The half-timers are employed in 
packing candles; their present hours of work are from 7 A.m. to 10 a.m. and from 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Those questioned stated that these hours have been in force only for 
a month or so, and that, previous to that, they always worked the full hours of the 
adults. Their statement was confirmed by some of the adults working in the same 
department. The half-timers are paid Rs. 8 a month each, and the same wage is paid 
to some of the adults who work full hours in the same department. Twenty-seven 
of the smallest of the half-timers were examined; 10 of them appeared to be under 
9 years, and of these 10 six were physically unfit for work. It is stated that difficulty 
is experienced in getting a sufficient number of half-timers for the work. The 
physique of the work people is generally good, and the arrangements throughout the 
work excellent. 


145 Bice mill .—The mill is owned and managed by a Burrnan ; it employs 1C hands in the 

milling department, 8 in the engine room, 50 in carrying paddy from the boats to 
the mill (these include £0 Burmese—6 men and 14 women above 16 years) and 20 
carrying rice to the boats, the latter are Coringis, earning not less than one rupee a day. 
The hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m,, for about five months in the year, and 
the mill is shut down for the rest of the year. There is no general stoppage for meals, 
hut the hands are allowed to go out for a short time, as they can be spared. The mill 
works, for perhaps 20 days at the height of the season, all night by lamp light, a 
separate shift of men being engaged. The carrying coolies are engaged by a con¬ 
tractor at irregular times, as boats arrive with paddy ; they change about in gangs 
from mill to mill as work offers. Fencing of machinery is somewhat deficient. 

146 Bice mill .—About 40 hands are employed insido the mill. Conditions are generally the 

same as in no. 145. 


147 


Rice mill .—The mill employs about 100 adult males (in 2 shifts of 50 each) in the 
milling department; and, at the busiest time of year, about 1,000 “outside” coolies 
supplied by a contractor. These coolies are employed for the following purposes :— 
6.0 for cairying paddy from the boats to the godown ; 150 in carrying paddy to hoppers ; 
32 in sewing bags ; 60 in filling and weighing bags of rice ; 140 in carrying bags to 
the boats. The hours of work are as in the previous two mills. The milling coolies 
get about 1| hours off in the 12 ; this is rendered possible by engaging about 20 per 
cent, more hands than arc actually required at any one time for the milling. The 
practice in Rangoon is to consider this provision of extra hands as equivalent to a 
shift, and not to stop the mill for half an hour between 12 and 2 p.m., as required 
by the Act. In none of the Rangoon rice mills is there even a midday stoppage. 
The mill stops at 1 p.m. on Saturdays. The cleaning of machinery is done on 
Saturday afternoon, and the mill starts again on Monday morning. Some women are 
employed carrying paddy from the boats to the godowns ; the manager says there would 
be no objection to a prohibition of night work for women, because the contractors could 
easily get a few extra men to take their places in the night shifts. Drinking water 
has to be brought by boat from Rangoon. The fencing of machinery is insufficient, 
and no fans have been put in for clearing the air in the mill. 


148 


Bice mill .—This is a smaller mill owned and managed by a Burman. The hours of 
work and the general arrangements are much the same as in the previous three mills. 
Some women were noticed carrying paddy from the boats to the godown ; they work 
the same hours and earn the same wages as the men. No children under 14 years 
were seen, but there were a few between 14 and 16. These are said not to work the 
full 12 hours; they go on till they get tired, and earn Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a week. The 
arrangement here among the carrying coolies is to work in turns for 6 hours only at 
a time, e.g., one set works from C A.M, to noon, and again from 6 p.m. to midnight. 
The fencing is insufficient. 


149 


Rice mill .—The mill is owned and managed by a Chinaman. It employs 80 mill hands 
in two shifts of 40 each and k50 outside ccolies. It works day and night for three 
months of the year with two shifts; from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., with one shift, for about a 
month ; and from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. for the rest of the year. Fencing is insufficient. 
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150 


151 


Cotton spinning *—The mill employs 649 moii, 132. women mid 28o half-timers. It 
works daylight hours only, varying from 111- hours actual working in .December 
(<5 a.m. to 6 p.m.) to 13 hours in June (5-30 a.m. to 7 p.m.), an interval being always 
given from noon to 12-30 p.m. Half-timers work in forenoon and afternoon shifts, 
but the forenoon shift boys are called back after the mid-day interval, and not allowed 
to leave till 2 or 3 p.m. Examined 105 half-timers out of the morning shifts of about 
120 ; of these 25 seemed to be uuder 9 years, though 20 of them held certificates to 
show they were over 9 ; the other 5 had not been sent for examination by the cei 1 1 f v - 
ing surgeon. The registers of half-timers bad not been filled in for three days, and 
the form of register did not show the morning and afternoon shifts separately, so 
that it was qnite impossible to check the hours actually worked by any half-timer. 
Of the hands working fall-time on the ring-frames, 28 of the youngest boys were 
picked out and examined. Of these 24 appeared to be uuder 14 years, and an exami¬ 
nation of the certificates of 4 of these showed them to bo ag'ed 9, 10, 11 and 13 years, 
respectively, on the date of the visit. It was evident that a number of boys certified 
as under 14 years were being worked full time. Excluding doffing boys, more than 
half the bands in the spinning department were quite young boys, and a ‘young 
person ’ class would certainly determine working hours here. Women are employed 
in all departments; they are said to get one hour’s interval at noon, and to take the 
other half hour prescribed by law at different times, when they can he spared. Wages 
run from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 a month for half-timers, from Rs. 4-0-0 to Rs. 5-8-0 
for full-time hoys, and from Rs. 6-0-0 to Rs. 11-0-0 for men. The latrines are long, 
open trenches, without separate seats. There is a complaint that when a batch of 
half-timers is sent to the certifying surgeon for examination, some are sometimes 
sent back unexamined for want of time^ and that much trouble is thus caused to the 
management. Weighed 18 men—-average weight OS^ lbs. The half-timer ami full- 
timer boys seemed a very thin, weakly lot. To make a fair comparison with children 
outside the mill, an adjacent vernacular school was visited, and 186 children in it, not 
working in mills, and of ages from 6 to 14 years, were examined. Compared with 
these school children, the mill children seemed to be of somewhat poorer physique, 
and underfed. The mill spins counts ranging from 10$. to 40s.; the cotton comes from 
the Tinnevelly, Dharwar, and Broach districts. 

Cotton spinning .—The mill employs about 500 men, 75 women (chiefly on reeling and 
waste) and 100 half-timers. It works daylight hours only, with an interval from 
noon to 12-30 p.m. Conditions as to half-timers and wages are very similar to those 
in no. 150. Three small boys admittedly working full-time and earning Rs 4 a 
month were picked out and their cases inquired into ; two of them were certified^ as 
10 and 12 years, respectively, on date of the visit; the other had not been certified, 
but was apparently about 12 years of age. Piece-workers in the reeling department 
earn from Rs. 4-8-0 to Rs. 8 a month. The certificates of half-timers in many cases 
show only that the boy is between 9 aud 14 years; bis exact age is not given. The 
same complaint is made that many half-timers are sent bask unexammed by the 
certifying surgeon. The latrines are on the dry-earth system with no separate seats. 
Weighed 10 men—average 97^ lbs. 


152 


Iron works .—The factory employs 196 men only. The working hours are from 7 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., with one hour’s intei'val at noon, except on Saturday, when work closes 
at 4 p.m. Overtime is sometimes worked till 6 p.m., but never later. The wages 
range from 2 annas to Rs, 2 a day. The manager states that daring the 9 hours 
day, the men do not actually work for more than about 7\ hours. 


153 


Printing press ,—The press employs only full-time males; no women or half-timers are 
employed. Boys are not engaged unless they are certified to ho over 14 years. Two 
of the smallest boys were examined and seemed to be uuder 14 years ; they had not.been 
certified, but had horoscopes to prove their age to be over 14 years. The ordinary 
working hours are from 9 a.m. to 5-39 p.m., with an hour’s interval at noon. Over¬ 
time up to 2 or 3 hours is ofteu worked, aud on rare occasion (1 or 5 times a year 
for 2 or 3 days at a time) some of the men have to work from 7 a.m. to 4 a.m, the 
following morning, with only 2 intervals of au hour at mid-day and 1/4 hour in the 
evening. Ventilation good. 


151- Portland cement works'.—The factory employs 302 men, 39 women and 11 half-timers. 
The hours of work for the ordinary workers are from 7 a.m. to 5-30 P.M., with 
one hour’s interval at noon, except on Saturday, when work is from 7 a.m. to 1-30 p.m. 
The 33 men employed on the continuous process work in 8 hours shifts, each of 
11 men, the first shift from 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., the second from 2 p.m. to 10 p m., aud 
the third from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. They get rio Sunday or other holidays. The men 
in the night shift change into one of the day shifts every Saturday. The women and 
children work by day-light only, on out-door work. All workers are paid on the 
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10th of the month for the preceding month. The upper chamber was very dirty, 
and needs a fan ; the fencing of machinery was deficient in seme places. 

155 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs about S,400 men, 80 women (on 

building work only) and 900 half-timers, total 4,380 hands. The working hours are 
from 6-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. from the 1st January to the 15th March; from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. from the ICth March to the 30th September: from 6 a.m. to 5-30 p. M. from the 
1st October to the loth December; and from 6-15 a.m. to 5-45 p.m, from the 16th De¬ 
cember to the 31st December', always with an interval from noon to 32-30 pm. Sunday 
is invariably given as a holiday ; and, besides Sundays, 6 other days were given in 1007, 
and days are notified for 1908. The engine stop3 at 5 p.m. on the afternoon 
preceding each holiday, including Sundays, to permit of machinery being cleaned. 
The half-timers work in two - shifts, one from the start till noon, the other from 
12-30 p. M. till the finish. hTo women are employed inside tho factory, the difficulty 
of arranging for the prescribed rest of If hours without disturbing the working of the 
mill having, among other causes, led the management to replace all women workers 
by men. By the courtesy of the manager, all the half-timers of the one shift, 357 in 
nnmber, were mnstored outside for inspection by the Commission; 26 of the smallest 
were picked out as apparently under 9 years of age, bnt all were found to have been 
duly certified by the surgeon as over 9. The full-timer boys all seemed to be over 
14. The children were a healthier and better fed lot than those seen in millsnos. 150 
and 151, 

Weighed 14 men in carding department—average 101 lbs. 

„ 7 , beaming „ ,, 301 ,, 

„ 20 „ weaving ,, „ 98 „ 

The average of 41 was 100 lbs. In spite of comparatively short working hours, about 
10 per cent, of the bands are absent every day, and the mill has to entertain that 
number of extra hands to provide for such casual absences. There is one man to 
each loom (about 800 in all), except in the case of 50 small 26" looms, two of which 
are given to one man. Weavers earn from Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 a month. The manager 
finds that this arrangement is economical, and he can get the necessary number’of 
hands. The manager finds a great improvement in the skill and application of the 
workers generally during the last 15 years. Ventilation, sanitation and arrangements 
generally are excellent. The discipline of the workers struck the Commission as 
being specially good, there being little or no loitering about. Tho mid-day interval 
is used by practically all the workers for eating their dinner, there being no eating 
of meals at odd times during working hours, as in Bombay, etc, 

156 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs about 3,300 men, 300 women, and 

930 half-timers, total 4,530 hands. The mill is under the same management as 
no. 155 and tho hours of work, conditions of labour, wages, etc., are tho same as 
there. Some of the half-timers certified as over 9 years hardly looked that age ; 2 
of the smallest were specially examined and found to be not more than 8, though 
certified as over 9. 

157 Electric power station. —28 men working in shifts, and 180 men in the workshops, 

are employed. The 28 men work in 2 shifts of 14 men each—one shift works from 
3 p.m. to 10-30 p.m,, and again next morning from 5 a.m. to 3 p.m., and then has 24 
hours off duty, during which the second shift works the same hours. The object of 
this arrangement is that the change of hands may he made while the machinei’y is 
running, so that responsibility for anything wrong may be easily fixed. The men are 
said to like the arrangement. The machinery dees not run from 1C-30 p.m. to 5 A.ir. 
The ordinary hands on shifts earn from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 a month; they get no 
Sundays or other holidays. The workshop hands work from 7 A.m. to noon, and from 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. Only adult males are employed. 

158 Bailway workshops. —The shops employ about 6,000 adult males—no women or half- 

timers are employed. The working hours are from 7 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. with one hour’s 
interval at 11-30 a.m. ; on Saturday the hours are from 7 A.m. to 12 noon. Overtime 
is sometimes worked from 6 a.m. to 7 a.m. and after 4-30 p.m. for an hour or two, 
but very rarely after 8 p.m., and then only for a few men. There used to be a con¬ 
siderable amount of working on Sundays, without any compensating holiday being 
given in the week, but this is said to have been stopped since the works were extended 
8 months ago. There is no scarcity of labour ; unskilled hands get 4 annas and 
artisans from 6 to 12 annas a day, but 10 per cert, of the best hands in each shop 
get extra rates up to oue rupee a day. All apprentices are certified to be over 14 
years before admission. Tho men are paid on the 12th of each month; work then 
stops at noon, and the men work instead a full day the following Saturday, when 
the 12th is not a Saturday. Piece-work rates are arranged so that no man earns more 
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than 25 per cent, move than what he could get as a daily worker; the average is. 
about 15 pet cent. more. The hands are mostly Tamils, they are not a robust lot, 
and are said to be 20 per cent. less efficient than workers in the Bombay railway 
-workshops, but they are physically fitter than the same class employed in the 
Madras cotton mills. In the year 1907, the percentage of absentees wa3 as follows 
mechanics, 8'71 per cent.-, coolies, 14‘43 per cent.; general average 10'28 per cent. 

159 Aluminium works —The works employ about 250 men and 15 half-timers; the men 

work from 7-30 a.m . to 5-3 ) p.m., and the half-timers from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., with one 
hour’s interval at noon. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

160 Sugar refining. —The refinery employs, when working, abont 150 hands. The hours for 

day workers are from 6-30 A.M. to noon, and from 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. ; women (only 8 in 
number) work from 8 to 12 noon, and from 2 to 5 p.m. The men engaged on 
continuous processes are divided into 2 shifts, 24 men in each, with the following 
hours—day shifts from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 8 p.m. to 1 A.M. (10 hours). Night 
shift from 1 a.m to 8 A.M. and from 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. (14 hours). There are no fixed 
intervals of rest, and the shifts change weekly. Day-workers get from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10 a month, shift men Rs. 7 to Rs. 10, and vacuum pan men Rs. 20 to Rs. 27. 
No children are employed. 

161 Ootton spinning. —The mill employs abont 550 men, 200 women, and 225 half-timers. 

It works by daylight only, with half an hour’s interval from noon to 12-30 P.M., the 
longest day being from 5-45 a.m. to 6-45 p.m., and the shortest from 6 a.m. to 
6-10 p.m. The workers leave their work to eat food from abont 8 a.m. onwards, 
and the manager estimates that they areaway from their work for abont If hours 
a day, exclusive of the mid-day interval. To permit of this, about 15 per cent, extra 
bands are entertained. Women are employed chiefly on reeling; they come to 
work abont 7 a.m. and leave about 5-30 p.m. They have no regular interval except 
the mid-day half-hour, but go out frequently at other times. All hands are called 
to clean machinery for 2 hours on Sunday morning. The half-timers are supposed 
to work in forenoon and afternoon sets, but there is reason to think that in practice 
I most of them work the whole day. The adult workers wore a healthy, well-nourished 
lot; 18 men averaged 108 lbs. The half-timers, though active and liealthy-looking, 
were the smallest lot that the Commission has yet seen; of 42 who were paraded for 
inspection about half the number seemed to be under 9 years, and some were noticed 
at work in the mill who could not have been over 6 years, yet all whose certificates 
were called for had been certified to be over 9 years. The certification is done by 
the local apothecary, and is checked by the Civil SurgeoD of the district whose head¬ 
quarters are 28 miles distant, on the occasions of his quarterly inspection of the 
mill. It was stated to the Commission that the Civil Surgeon had never rejected on 
account of age any child passed by the apothecary. A fresh certificate of age is 
obtained before a half-timer is promoted to full-time, but as stated above most of 
the half-timers actually work full time. There are a considerable number of workers 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years; the manager would not object to the hours 
of such boys being restricted to 12. The workers come from adjacent villages, 
within a radius of one mile, aud there is no scarcity of labour, though the Ceylon 
tea and rubber estates attract many coolies from this part. The attendance of 
the hands has been more regular since the prices of food have gone up during the 
last 2 years; cheap food used to result in irregular attendance. Monthly wages are 
as follows—half-timers Rs. 2-6-0, full-timer boys Rs. 3-8-0, boys from 14 to 16 
years Rs. 4 to Rs. 5, adult males Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 9. Women earn Rs. 6 to Rs. 7 
on reeling. In addition to these wages 3 pies a day is given to each worker for 
punctual attendance, and a bonus of from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3 a month if tho outturn 
of the mill is satisfactory. Fencing and ventilation were good. 

362 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 325 men, 121 women and 98 half- 
timers. It works by daylight only, with on interval from 12 to 12- 80 p.m. The mill 
never starts earlier than 6 A.M., or stops later than 6-45 p.m. The women are said to 
be given an interval from 11-45 a.m. to 1-15 p.m. When the half-timers were mus¬ 
tered, it was found that 79 were present and working out of a total of 93 on the roll, 
and the manager had to admit that the half timers really work the whole day, the 
only difference between them and the full-timers being that the latter, being some¬ 
what older, get higher pay. The certification of ages seems to bo fairly acenrately 
done, though there were some doubtful cases; the certification is done by the 
apothecary in charge of an hospital 13 miles distant. He comes to the mill when not 
less than 10 children are ready for examination, and his work is checked once a 
quarter by the Civil Surgeon of the head-quarters station, who sometimes rejects 
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children certified by the apothecary. The physique of the workers varied consider¬ 
ably, some of the children were small and weedy. 16 men averaged 107 lbs. The 
women were a strong and healthy lot. Men earn from Es. 7 toEs. 8 a month, women 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8, and “ half-timers ” Bs. 3 to Rs. 3-§. All hands, except “ half- 
timers,” are called to clean machinery on the Sunday holiday, from 7 to 10 a.m. 
Wages are paid monthly, about the 15th. Fencing good, ventilation fair. There is 
a small ginning factory attached to the mill, which works by day-light only from 
March till October. For the 6 double and 6 single gins 20 women are employed, at 
2 to 2| annas a day. The line shaft is well protected by a masonry wall. 


163 


164 


365 


Ootton ginning.'— The factory works day and night from early in March till the end of 
May, then by day only till the end of September. The day shift works from 6 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., with a stoppage of the engine for half an hour at noon; and the night shift 
works from 6 p.m. to 6 A.M., with a stoppage of the engine for half an hour at mid¬ 
night. A shift consists of 40 women for the 32 gins. The rate of pay is from 2| to 
3 annas for day or night work. The manager stated that if the employment of 
women at night were prohibited, night work would become impossible. The other 
workers were £8 women and boys for carrying cotton to and from the gins, and 80 
men for handling the bales, etc. The gins are fed by hoppers, and all the women at 
the gins have to do is to keep the rollers clear; the seed is carried outside to 
either end of the factory by mechanical conveyors which deliver direct into bags. 
The line shaft is over-head. The factory was unusually free from dust and fluff. 
The openers are fitted with cane spikes, and being outside the factory are not 
dangerous. 

Ootton ginning. —Conditions are very similar to those described in no. 163. For 32 
double gins 36 women are entertained. The day shift works from 6-30 A.M. to 6-30 p.m., 
and the night shift from 6-45 p.m. to 6-15 a.m. There is apparently no proper 
interval of rest at noon, as tbo engine is stopped only at 6-15 a.m. and 6-30 p.m. for 
oiling. 

Ootton ginning and pressing. —The factory works for most of the year, and by day and 
night for about 6 months. There were at work, on the day of the visit, 53 men and 
39 women in the ginning, and 58 men and 24 women in the pressing, factory. The 
workers all looked wellfed and healthy. Day and night shifts are relieved at 6-30 
p.m. and 6-30 A.M., respectively, and there is no stoppage of the engine except for 
oiling. There are no fixed intervals of rest. Women aro paid 2| annas, and men 
5 annas, a day. 


166 


Ootton spinning. —The mill employs 974 men. 318 women and 472 half-timers on 
36,350 ring spindles. It works by day-light only, the longest day being from 6 A.M. 
to 6-30 p.m. and the shortest from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with a stoppage from noon till 
I 12-30 p m. The workers here are said to take a light meal before coming to work in 
the morning, another during the midday interval, and their principal meal at night. 
The women come to work between 6-30 a.m. and 7-80 a.m. and go about 5-45 p.m. 
Besides the midday stoppage, they have no fixed intervals of rest, but go out as they 
like during the day. They are all employed as piece-work reelers. 33 infants and 
26 other non-working children were counted inside the reeling room. A young persons 
class (age 14 to 16) would control the hours of the whole mill, and would not be 
opposed if the hours were fixed at 12. The employment of children here seems to be 
strictly in accordance with the Act, the certifying of ages is well done, and the half- 
timers work in forenoon and afternoon sets. Each child wears a tin disc on which 
is stamped his serial number and a letter indicating the department in which he is 
employed, and his certificate number. The children are sent to the hospital, half 
a mile distant, to be certified. The workers are allowed to go outside during the day 
as they wish ; but any one remaining outside more than 20 minutes at a time is fined. 
The manager thinks that these casual absences do not exceed one hour a day. Attend¬ 
ance seems to be regular, the number of absentees on the day of visit represented only 
3 per cent, of the total number. The company has provided 140 houses, at a monthly 
rent of 12 annas each, for workers. Half-timers get Rs. 2 a month plus 8 annas for 
dearness of food ; when advanced to full time work they get Rs. 4-8-0, and are eligible 
for the monthly bonus on outturn. Three pies is paid in cash daily for punctual 
attendance to each worker in the spinning department as he arrives. Men earn from 
Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 a month, and women from Ks. 5 to Rs. 6, and a monthly bonus is paid 
on the outturn—it sometimes amounts to 1| annas a day in tho case of rovers. 
Wages are paid monthly on the 12th, but tbo women are paid every 10 days; all hands 
except half-timers come to clean machinery on the morning of the Sunday holiday. 
The workers as a body seemed healthy and well-nourished, there were no signs of skin 
disease. The average weight of 21 men was 108 lbs. 
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1G7 I Railway workshops. —The shops employ 322 men ; there are no half-timers or women. 
They work from 7 A m. to 5 p.m., with an interval from 11-20 a.m. to 12-40 p.m. ; on 
I Saturday work stops at 11-20 a.m. Work after 5 p.m. is paid for as overtime, the rate 
being 11 times that for day work. Discipline is strictly enforced during working hours : 
if a worker remains absent 3 days without leave he is dismissed. About 120 addi- 
J tional men are employed inside the works by contractors ; these are not controlled by 
the works manager. Blacksmiths get from 5 annas to one rupee a day, fitters one 
I rupee, and coolies 4 to 41 annas, Skilled labour is rather scarce. 

| SHOLAPUR. 

168 ! Cotton spinning and weaving .—The mill employs 1,453 men, 661 women, and 182 alf- 
! timers—total 2,226 hands for 45,700 spindles (ring) and 526 looms. The working 

| hours are from day-light to 7-30 p.m., with half an hour’s interval at noon; this 

i makes about 12j hours’ actual work in the shortest, and 13| hours in the longest day. 

Some years back, about 1808, the mill worked from 5 A.m. to 8 P.M., for a short time. 
The half-timers work in forenoon and afternoon shifts—from start to noon and from 
! 12-80 p.m. to 7-30 p.m. —but no fixed intervals of rest arc given. By the courtesy of 

i the agents the mill was stopped for an hour on the occasion of the Commission’s 

visit, and all the male workers in the spinning department were mustered outside 
for inspection. There were 606 male adults over 17 years, 186 youths between 14 
and 17 years, and 92 half-timers. The physique of all seomed to be very good ; and 
there were no signs of scrofula or other constitutional disease. The certification of age 
of half-timers seemed to have been done carefully, as only 6 of those working full-time 
might have been under 14 years, and of the half-timers only 4 seemed to be under 
9 years; of these four, 3 had been certified to be over 9 years. Though the youths 
between 14 and 17 constituted 23 per cent, of the full-time hands in the spinning 
department, the manager explained that restricted hours for a ‘ young person ’ class 
would not necessarily restrict the hours of the whole mill, because he could keep the 
adults more closely to their work after the hour for the young- persons leaving the mill, 
if he allowed them more liberty before that hour. He could thus keep the spinning 
going; it enly requ ired careful organization, and could be done. At present many more 
bands are employed than were required on the machinery at any one time. The 
manager estimates that out of the 12 hours for which the machinery ran each of the 
hands worked actually only 9, and they could never do more than this, however much 
the running hours were extended. Wages are Rs. 2-4-0 a month for half-timers, 
and Rs. 4-8-0 for full-time boys; spinners (rings and mules) earn from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 12 a month, and weavers (one loom) from Rs. 13 to Rs. 14 ; a few weavers who 
have two looms earn more. Reeling is done by women, who work from 6 a.m. to dark, 
with two hours off at noon ; they earn from Rs. 4 to Rs. 8 a month. Fencing is good. 
The latrines have 52 seats. Yentilation is deficient, but improvements are being made. 

169 Cotton spinning. —The mill employs 1,212 men, 576 women and 302 half-timers, of 

whom 67 are girls—total 2,090 hands. The working hours are from day-light to 
7-30 p.m. Some years back work went on sometimes till 9 p.m., and more often till 
8 p.m. ; the manager states that at the request of the hands the closing time was 
altered to 7-30 p.m. ten months ago. The Commission visited the factory from 6-30 
p.m. to 7-30 p.m. ; the atmosphere inside the mill was foul and oppressive, due to 
imperfect ventilation, though fans were running, aud to humidifying by means of 
steam. The bands were inspected as they left the mill at 7-30 p.m., and did not look 
exhausted. The staircases are narrow, and dangerous in case of fire. 

170 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 1,594 men, 692 women and 152 half- 

timers—total 2,438 hands for 45,552 spindles (ring) and 511 looms. The working 
hours throughout the year are from 6 a.m. to 7-30 pm. (standard time, which is half 
an hour in advance of sun time), with one half hour’s interval at noon, electric light 
being used both at the start and finish. The women in the reeling department come 
about 8 A.M., get an interval from 12 noon to 1-30 p.m. and work on till 8 p.m. Half- 
timers are employed in morning and afternoon shifts, alternating every month, 
A shift working from the start to noon, and B shift from 12-30 to 7-30 p.m. without any 
fixed intervals for rest. Most of the half-timers attend a school on the mill premises— 

B set from 10 a.m. to noon, and A set from 12-30 p.m. to 3 p.m. The half-timers all 
wear their certificate in a small tin box round the neck, and no objection is raised to 
this. The certificate is drawn up in triplicate—one copy remains on the surgeon’s file, 
one is kept by the mill, and one is given to the child. The half-timers are certified by 
the surgeon as between 8 and 10 years, not as “ over 9 years ; ” a few were observed who 
seemed to be under 9, but all were physically fit, and the operatives generally a fine, 
healthy lot. A weekly bonus for regular attendance is given in the spinning depart¬ 
ment only ; the returns for the week showed that 612 out of 792 hands, i. e. t 77 per cent 
earned it by being present every working’ day. Fencing and ventilation good; the 
I latrines have 60 seats. 
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171 Ootton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 199 men, 73 women, and 68 half- 

timers—total 340 hands. It Works day-light hours only, with half an hour’s interval at 
noon. Half-timers work in 2 shifts, from the start to noon, and from 12-30 p.m. to 
closing time, Machinery is cleaned once every fortnight from 12-80 p.m. to 2-30 p.m. 
Examined 21 half-timers; of these 6 seemed to be under 9 yfars, though certified 
as over that age. The certificates do not contain any marks of identification. 
Wages are paid weekly, every Saturday afternoon. The workers were a good lot 
physically. Fencing and ventilation good. 

172 Ootton ginning and pressing. —The machinery is all very well fenced, the line shaft being 

walled in. The opener delivers on to a traveller which prevents danger to hands 
working in front of it. The ginning factory works day and night, with two shifts, 
in a busy season ; at the time of the Commission’s visit it was working by day only. 
The gins are tended by women, who are paid 3| annas for day work and 3f annas for 
night work. The manager says it would be impossible to get men to tend the gins 
at night. 

178 Cotton ginning. —The conditions of labour are the same as in no. 172. Fencing excellent 


174 \ Cotton ginning and pressing. —The conditions of labour are the same as in no. 172. 
Only men were working in front of the opener. Foncing excellent. 


173 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 730 men, 135 women and 119 half- 
timers (85 boys and 34 girls)—total 984 bands. 1 lie working hours are from day¬ 
light to dark, the shortest hours being from 6-30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in December, and the 
longest from 5-20 a.m. to 7-12 p.m. in June, i. e., excluding the half-hour interval at 
noon, 11 hours and 13 hours 22 minutes, respectively, actual working time. Electric 
light is installed only in some dark parts of the spinning department. The weekly 
holiday is always given on Monday, the local market day, instead of on Sunday. This 
is preferred by the hands, as they can- buy their weekly supplies of grain, etc., 
cheapest on Mondays. The cleaning of machinery is done once a fortnight, on the 
morning after the weekly holiday; the ordinary hands are never called on holidays to 
clean machinery. The half-timers work in two shifts—A shift from the start to 
9-30 a.m,, and from 4 p.m. to the close, and B shift from 9 A.M. to noon, and from 12-30 
to 4. Both shifts are at work together from 9 to 9-30 a.m. Examined 113 half-timers 
of both shifts; all were certified as over 9 years, but about a dozen of them seemed 
to be under 9 years. They were a poor lot. Twenty of the smallest of the full-timers 
were picked out and examined ; of these, 13 were obviously only about 12 years old, 
though the certificates originally given them as half-timers showed one of them to be 
14 years, two to be 15, five to be 16, four to be 17, and one to be 18 on the date of 
the Commission’s visit. The certification of ages seems to have been carelessly done 
some years ago; it is better now. One of these boys named Abdul Sal am, who seomed 
about 12 years old but had been at work for four years, was very weak ; his health 
seemed to have been affected by the work. The adults seemed a strong enough lot. 
Weighed 10 spinners—average 100lbs., and 10 weavers—average 113 lbs. Wages 
are paid monthly, about the 25th, for the previous month. There is a scarcity of 
labour, and wages are said to run rather higher than at Nagpur, especially those of 
women and children. Fencing and ventilation good. Good accommodation at a 
monthly rent of 12 annas a room is provided on tho premises for a number of the 
hands. 


176 Cotton ginning and pressing. —Tho atmosphere in the press-room was thick with fluff 

from the 1 opener ’; there was no fan or other means of clearing the air, and work in 
the room must he most injurious to health. On the 25th October 1905 a man was 
burnt to death at this press in an accidental fire which occurred in front of the 
‘ opener there must always he great danger of such accidents under the present condi¬ 
tions of workiug. The charge for pressing one hale of 400 lbs. is Rs. 3-8-0 ; of this 
annas a bale is paid to the contractor, who supplies the labour, and be pays the 
men working' the press ; they receive from 6 to 9 annas a day for a good day’s work. 
There is never any night working. 

177 Ootton pressing. —This press was better ventilated than the last, but the atmosphere can 

never be wholesome where an ‘ opener ’ is used, and there must always be great danger 
of fire. 
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178 


Ootton ginning and pressing .—In the ginning factory there are 44 gins ; the number of 
i hands employed is 45 men and 70 ■women (or double their number when working day 
] and night). The working hours are from 6 a m. to 6 P.M., with half an hour’s stoppage 
at noon; the night shift, when engaged, work from 0 P.M. to 6 A.M., with half an hour a 
stoppage at midnight. The following table shows the number of days worked in the 
last four years :— 


Number of tlio days the factory worked. 


Year. 


1034-1905 


1203-1906 


1906-1907 


1907-1908 


Mouth. 

Wish day 
shift only 
up to 6 P.M. 

With day 
shift only 
up to 9 or 
10 P.M. 

Day and 
night with 
double shifts. 

Total. ■ 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

A pril 

May 

June 

• *■» 

• •• 

! 

... 

... 

*«• 

15 

12 

t*2 

i 

15 

13 

12 

4 

2 

1 

3 

C 

8 

7 

IS 

1 

. 

23 

19 

21 

20 

10 

1(5 

18 

4 



12 

34 

140 

November 



14 


1 

15 

December 



4 


19 

23 

January 

... 

* •• 

1(5 

4 

2 

22 

; February 

... 

• •• 

14 

2 

... .. 

10 

[ March 

iJPjl 


17 

2 


19 

1 April 

... 

... 

Nil. 


... ... 

Nil. 

! May 


• •• 

19 


• I'M 

1(5 




81 

s 

22 

111 

November 



13 

4 

... • • 

17 

December 

•»* 

... 

1 

1 

17 

19 

•January 

• »* 

... 

o 


22 

24 

February 



3 i 

l 

6 


March 



23 


2 

25 

April 

« »• 


1(5 

... •• 


1(5 

May 

• •• 


23 


...... 

20 

June 


... 

4 


• •»••• 

4 




80 

C 

47 

133 

November 


... 

13 


3 

16 

December 


... 

l 


21 

22 

January 

... 

... 


...... 

24 

24 

February 

... 

in 

13 

. 

4 

17 




27 


52 

79 


To tend the 44 gins, 56 womon are employed, i. e., ono for each gin plus 12 extra hands 
to relieve the others, so that each woman may get at least 11 hours’ rest; in addition, 14 
women aro employed for removing cotton sued, sweeping, etc. No children are 
employed, but the manager states that women sometimes leave their children to tend 
tho gins when they go out. Women are paid 3 to 31 annas for day work, and 3$ to 4 
annas for night work; men get from 7 to 10 annas a clay. All hands are engaged 
and paid by a contractor. The manager says that if women are not allowed to work 
at night, there will be difficulty in getting men to take their places, and in any case 
the men w ill cost twice as much. The ginning factories in this district close on Sunday, 
which is also the local bazar day. The press works only by day ; it has to work on 
Sundays occasionally to fulfil urgent contracts, but it always gives a holiday on 
some other day iustead. The manager does not object to a weekly holiday in either 
the ginning or pressing factory. 


179 


Oil mill .—The mill is not under the Factory Act; it has four presses employing 18 men 
by day and 18 by night, tho shifts being relieved at 6 A.M. to 6 p.m. respectively. 
There is no interval of rest, but the manager explains that for each pair of presses 
4 men only are required, while 5 aro actually engaged, so as to give each man a certain 
amount of relief. Pay is 5 annas a day. Work stops from 6 a.m. on Sunday to 6 a.m. 
on Monday, but all hands come to clean machinery from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. on Sundays, 
Men on the day shift go on the night shift next week, and vice versd. 


b 1987—10 
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180 Cotton ginning. —The gin works either 24 hours, with two shifts, or 12 hours without 

regular reliefs. There is no intermediate^system of 14 or 15 hours. An interval of 
1-| hours is given both to the day and night shifts, the engine being actually stopped 
for this time. For the 18 gins 18 women, plus 3 for casual rolief, constitute a shift. 
Women get 3 annas for day, and 3^ annas for night, work. Fencing good. 

181 Cotton ginning. —There are 12 gins, which employ only 36 persons, and the factory is 

therefore not nnder the Factory Act. It works only by daylight; the man-in-charge 
stated that there was an interval of half hour at noon, but the workers denied this. 
The line shaft was sufficiently fenced. 

182 Cotton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 700 men, 210 women, and 184 half- 

timers on 24,000 spiudles (ring) and 160 looms. The hours of working for men, 
women and half-timers, and the conditions generally, are the same as in No. 183. It is 
explained that when the half-timers leave the mill in a body from 8-30 to 9 A.M., and 
from 3 to 3-30 p.m., the full-timers do the “ doffing ” ; this arrangement, if carried 
out in practice, must interfere considerably with the working of the mill. The mill- 
hands eat their forenoon meal generally between 8 and 10 a.ai., leaving their work for 
this purpose when they like. It has been found impossible to prevent this casual way 
of leaving work. Mach loitering about the mill compound was observed on tbe 
occasion of the Commission’s visit. The supply of labour has become much scarcer of 
late years, especially in the case of full-time and half-time boys. The adult workers, 
men and women, were an exceptionally sturdy, well-sot-up lot. The children, as in 
No. 183, wore rather a stunted poor lot; and under a system of certificates of physical 
fitness some of them would have been rejected. 9S half-timers were paraded for 
inspection, and were all found to have been duly certified for age. Of the full-timers 
8 were picked out who were probably under 14 years, throe of them not being over 
12 years ; weighed 25 men—average 102 lbs. Ten per cent, extra hands are stated to 
be employed in the carding and l-oving, and 25 per cent, in the spinning, departments. 
Three-fourths of the weavers run two looms each, and earn an average of Rs. 16 a 
month ; those on oue loom get only from Rs. S to Rs. 10. Ventilation is good, except 
in the carding room, which is also badly lighted. The certifying surgeon lives 26 
miles off; formerly children used to he employed pending the grant ;of a sertificate; 
this is not allowed now, and they have to wait for the quarterly visit of the surgeon, 
or they are sometimes sent at the expense of the mill to the surgeon’s station. 

183 Cotton spinning and weaving, also ginning.— The mill employs about 040 men, 165 

women and 110 half-timers ; there aro 14,688 spindles (ring) and 100 looms. Daylight 
hours on the longest working day in 1907 were from 5-25 a.m- to 7-20 p.m. on the 10th 
July (actual working hours 13 hours 25 minutes) and on the shortest from 6-25 a.m. to 
5-55 p.m. oq the 17th December (actual working hours 11 hours); the average over 
the whole year is 12 hours 3 minutes. There is an interval for the whole mill from 
noon to 12-30 p.m. , and, besides, the half-timers and women get intervals of rest from 
8-30 to 9 a.m. and from 3 to 3-30 p.m. Half-timers work in two sets, the first from 
the start to noon and the second from 12-30 p.m. to the finish. The weekly holiday is 
on Monday, the local market day. Forty-six half-timors were examined ; they were all 
over 9 years, but were a poor, rather weakly lot. Of the full-time boys 13 were 
picked oat who seemed to be under 14 years, though on the basis of their certificates 
they were all over that age, except one whose certificate showed him to be only 13 
years. Half-timers get Rs. 3, and full-time boys Rs. 5 a month; to encourage them 
to be regular in attendance a bonus of 2 annas for a half-timer aud 4 annas for a 
full-timer is given to every boy who is present every day of the week. In the month 
previous to the Commission’s visit 220 out of a total of 300 boys earned the bonus (i.e. 
73 per cent.). The women (all in the reeling department) earn from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 a 
month. The manager thinks that the average number of absentees from work is only 
7 per cent. Fencing and ventilation good ; the latrines have 36 seats. The tempera¬ 
ture of the preparation room at 8 a.m. was 95° Fahr. Cleaning of machinery is done 
every fortnight, on the afternoon preceding the holiday. 

184 Cotton spinning and weaving, also ginning ,—The mill employs about 700 men, 200 women, 

and 55 half-timers on 18,000 spindles (ring and male) and 179 looms. It works by 
day-light only, with an interval of rest from 11-30 a.m. to 12 noon ; the actual working- 
hours of the longest day in June, and of the shortest day in December, are 13 hours and 
5 minutes and lo hours and 45 minutes respectively, the average over the whole year 
being 11 hours and 38 minutes. Half-timers work in two shifts ; the first from the 
start to 11-30 a.m. with half au hour’s interval from 9 to 9-30 a.m., the second from 12 
to the finish, with an interval from 3 to 3-30 p.m. Women get three intervals of rest — 
9 to 9-30 a.m., 11-30 to noon, and 3 to 3-30 p.m. The weekly holiday is given qn Mon¬ 
day, the local bazar day; when the mill works on Monday to make up for a; special 
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holiday, the hands have to be allowed to leave at 3 p.m. to go to the bazar to buy 
their weekly supplies. Ninety per cent, of the operatives are mahars by caste ; they 
are a well-fed, healthy-looking lot; weighed 44 men in the spinning department 
average 100 lbs., and 12 in the weaving department average 112 lbs. 24 half-timers 
were examined ; all were over 9 and some appeared over 14 years; they were a strong 
healthy lot. No full-timers under 14 years were observed working full time. The 
certification of ages seems to be very carefully done, and no boy is allowed to work 
until certified. The Civil Surgeon visits the mill once every two or three months, 
and boys willing to work have to be kept waiting till he comes. Fencing and 
ventilation are excellent, and the arrangements generally are admirable. The mill is. 
entirely under native management. 


1S5 


Cotton spinning and weaving .—The mill employs 2,983 men, 770 women and 732 half- 
timers (617 boys and 115 girls), a total of 4,485 hands on 76,000 ring-spindles and 
1,214 looms. It Works day-light hours only, varying from 13 hours 9 minutes in June to. 
10 hours 54 minutes in December, the average over the whole year being 12 hours. 
3 minutes, exclusive of the midday interval. The half-timers in the spinning depart¬ 
ment work in two sets, the first from the start to 9 A m. and from 4 p.m. to the finish, 
and the second from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. with the half hour’s interval at noon, the sets 
changing every fortnight. The half-time girls are employed in the reeling department 
only, and they all work from 9 A m. to 4-30 p.m. with the midday interval. A number 
of women are employed in- the bleacidng and dyeing departments, but the manager 
states that they cannot be got to work alongside tbe men in the spinning and weaving 
departments. Examined 124 half-time hoys, they all . seemed to be about or over 9 
years, and certification had been carefully done, but the general physique was poor. 
Sixteen of the smallest full-timers were picked out of the spinning room ; 8 of them 

seemed to he under 14 years, but on the basis of their original certificates as half-timers 
they would all be over 14 years. Promotion to full-time work here is based on the- 
original certificates as half-timers ; fresh certificates are not taken out. The men and 
women looked a healthy lot; 21 nieu from the carding department averaged 102 lbs. 
and 30 weavers averaged 103 lbs. each. Half the weavers tend two looms each, and 
half one only. There has been a scarcity of labour in recent years, especially in the 
spinning and weaving departments ; attempts have been made to recruit gangs of men 
from up-country, but many of them cannot stand the noise in the mill, and leave 
after a day or two. An attempt was made to employ half-time girls in the spinning 
department, but they could not be induced to work with the boys. The mill is 
prevented from making further extensions owing to scarcity of hands. The latrines 
have 105 seats, some on the septic tank system. The arrangements for ventilation 
and cooling the air are excellent. Full particulars as to wages and other conditions 
prevailing in this mill are given in the printed evideuco attached to the report. 


186 


Cotton ginning and pressing .—The Commission visited this factory to inspect the press, 
house in which two women were burnt to death by a fire occurring in front of the cotton 
opener on the 22nd January 1908. It appears that 4 women were sitting on the cots 
in front of the opener, dusting cotton as it was shot out of the opener, when a spark 
from the opener set the whole room in a blaze ; two of tbe women escaped, but the other 
two fell down among tbe cotton and were found dead a few minutes later, when the fire 
was extinguished, probably from shock as much as from burns. All the men who were 
working in the room escaped. 


187 


Cotton spinning and weaving .—Tho mill employs 575 men, 161 women and 399 half- 
timers (252 boys and 57 girls), a total of 1,045 on 16,500 spindles and 182 looms. It 
works daylight hours only, the same as in No. 185. Examined 102 half-time boys ; 
of these 16 were certainly under 9 years, though they were all certified to bo over that ago. 
Besides these 16, there were 13 of the lot who seemed physically unfit and the boys as a. 
whole were a thin, poorish lot. Examined also 29 half-timo girls (3 from the spinning 
and £6 from the reeling department); all seemed over 9 years, and they were healthy and 
well nourished. The half-timers work in forenoon and afternoon sets, relieving each 
other at the midday interval; the forenoon set is said to get an interval of half an hour 
from 9 to 9-30 a.m., and the afternoon set from 3 to 3-30, the doffing work daring 
these intervals being suspended, or carried on only so far as tho full-timers can do 
it, resulting in a loss of production. It was stated by the half-timers that 5 of their 
numbers (whose names were ascertained) were sawaiwdlas {lit., one-and-a-qnarter, or 
extra, timers) and worked full-time for extra wages, though still kept on the list of 
half-timers; they also stated that this system was much more common some time 
ago. The management did not deny the fact. Tho full-time boys seemed a fair-sized 
lot; only 4 were observed who might have been under 14 years. There is said to he 
considerable scarcity of hands. The half-time girls in the reeling department get 
Us. 2-14-0 a month, and this is deducted from the piecework earnings of the women 
whom they assist . 


b 1987—11 
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188 Cotton ginning and pressing .— For 24 gins 29 women are employed, and the factory 

runs from 6 a.m. to as late as 9 p.m. with these hands ; for all night running a sepa¬ 
rate shift .of women is employed. A woman gets 3 to 3% annas a day, and | anna 
extra when work goes on up to 9 p. m. All the hands including women on the gins 
are employed and paid by a contractor, and no nominal lists are kept. The cotton 
opener in the press-house was of the usual dangerous type ; only men were working in 
front of it. 

189 Flourmill. —A small steam flour mill not under the Factory Act; it employs 

9 men and 5 women, and works ordinarily by daylight only, but occasionally up to 9 p.m. 
and even all night, -when the hands, who are not relieved, snatch such intervals for 
sleep as they can. The factory was clean and well arranged. Grain is ground on 
commission. 

PUNJAB- 

190 Flour mill .—The mill employs 83 men; there are no women or children. It works 

ordinarily from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; sometimes work goes on till 9 p.m., and for about 
40 or 50 days in a year the mill works day and night with double shifts. When 
working till 9 p.m. without relief the hands are paid overtime at the rate of day’s 
wage for the 3 hours. Previously thero was no midday stoppage, but about two 
months ago the stoppage of the mill from 12 to 12-30 p.m. was introduced. The 
number of men actually required at any one time for the inside milling work is 14, 
but 21 are always employed, so as to permit tbe men to leave their work for purposes 
of eating, drinking, etc. By the courtesy of the manager the mill was stopped, and 
all hands were mustered outside for inspection ; the 21 inside hands were all of good 
physique, and showed no sign of lung ailments, except one case of bronchitis; the 
outside hands were a particularly fine lot of men. Arrangements for ventilation and 
clearing the air of dust in all compartments were excellent. The fencing was sufficient, 
except in the bagging department. The latrines have 5 seats. 

191 Cotton ginning .—The season lasts from the beginning of November to tbe end of March, 

and the usual hours of working are from 6 A. M. to 8 P. M., with one hour’s stoppage at 
noon. For the 36 gins only 40 women (with 3 overseers) are employed, so that each 
woman must work more than tbe 11 hours prescribed by law. The women are paid 
aunas a day for 12 hours’ and 3 annas a day for 13 hours’ actual work. The 
fencing of the line shafts was sufficient; the cotton-opener is outside, and not 
dangerous. 

192 I’On workshop. —72 men are employed who work ordinarily from 7 A. M. to 5 P. M., with 

one hour’s interval at noon. Sugarcane presses are the chief article manufactured, and 
during the busy season, September to December, when the demand for presses is great, 
work goes on sometimes till 9 p. M. During these four months this factory has been 
exempted by notification from the obligation to stop work on Sundays. Daily wageB 
range from 4 to 8 annas a man. 

193 Iron workshop. —Tbe shop employs about 40 men. The hours of work and the condi¬ 

tions of labour generally are the same as in No. 192, but Ihere is no exemption in 
respect of the Sunday holiday. 

194 Cotton spinning ■—The mill employs 435 men, 46 women and 93 children—total 574 hands 

for 15,000 spindles (ring and mule). The working hours from October to March are 
from 6-30 a.m. to 9 p.m. with half an hour’s stoppage at noon, i. e., 14 hours’ actual 
work ; in April and May the hours are from 5-45 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; in June from 5 a.m. 
to 7-20 p.m. ; in July from 5-10 a.m. to 7-30 p.m.; in August from 5-30 a.m. to 7-15 p.m. ; 
in September from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m.; and in October from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m.; always 
with the half hour’s stoppage) at noon. As a rule all the spinning mills here stop 
working by electric light in the hot weather. The manager estimates, by personal 
1 observation, that an average worker leaves bis work for about 15 minutes every hour, 
often to take opium, ganja, etc., to which the hands here are much addicted. The 
manager admits that until a few months ago the Factory Act was not enforced at all; 
when he came to the mill about 9 months ago, all the children used to work full-time, 
irrespective of age. He states that he is trying to effect a gradual improvement in 
this respect, and that about 20 out of the 93 children now work only three-quarters 
of a day, the first set coming about 7 a.m. and staying till ■> p.m., and tbe second set 
coming from 12-30 p.m. till 9 p.m.; but the arrangements for relieving them are left 
entirely to the jobbers, and there are no clearly defined shifts. So-called half-timers 
get Rs. 3-2-0, and the other boys who work full-time Rs. 5-4-0, a month. The 
manager states that production per hour is better in tbe long working hours of th& 
cold weather, because the hands stay inside more to keep themselves warm. 
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195 Biscuit factory, —The factory employs 39 hands (all men) and works only from 7 a.m. to 

noon, and from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; there is no night work. The hands, who are all 
Hindus, earn from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 a month. 

196 Flour mill. —The mill employs 193 men only, and works as a rule day and night. The 

9G men in the milling department are divided into two shifts of 43 each, each working 
12 hours, and being relieved at 7 a.m. and 7 P.M. respectively. The mill stops from 

6 A.m. Sunday to 6 A.M. Monday; but all hands attend to clean machinery on Sunday 
from 6 A M. to 2 p.m. Wages run from Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 15 a month. Overtime is 
frequently worked, a full day’s wage being given for any period over 4 hours, and 
half a day wage up to 4 hours. The pay register for the month of February 1908 
showed that in the milling department men occasionally worked 36 hours at a sketch, 
when their reliever failed to turn up ; the manager explained that on such occasions 
the men actually snatch a good deal of sleep during the night. The manager states 
that men suffer from asthma in the mill. The dust in the wheat receiving depart¬ 
ment was certainly very bad at the time of the Commission’s visit, it being almost 
impossible to remain in the room ; there would be no difficulty in clearing the air of 
all dust by exhaust fans. 

197 Ootton spinning and weaving. —The mill employs 370 men, 30 women and 102 

children (including 2 girls)—total 502 hands. The working hours are from 6 a.m. 

• to 9-30 p.m. in the cold weather, and from 5 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. in the hot weather, with 

a stoppage of an hour from noon to 1 p.m. all the year round. The manager admits 
that until his arrival three months ago all the children in the mill worked full time, 
irrespective of age ; since then a few of the youngest children have been put on half¬ 
time. The pay register of the month preceding the Commission’s visit showed that 
20 children were paid half-time wages that month. A large number of full-time boys, 
wbo were obviously uuder 14 years, were observed at work. 

198 Ootton spinning. —The mill employs 499 men, 4i women and 53 children—total 593 

hands. The working hours are from 5 A M. to 7 p.m. from April to September, and 
from 6-15 A.M. to 9 p.m. from October to March, with a stoppage of half an hour at 
noon throughout the year. All the children admittedly work full-time, irrespective 
of age ; 20 were picked out in the spinning department and examined, all were uuder 14 
years, but over 9. There was apparently no certification for age until about 2 months 
ago, when a new manager was appointed ; since then 2 lots of children were sent to 
the Civil Surgeon for certification, 10 on the l(lth March and 14 on the 27th March 
1908. All except one were certified as over 9, and under 14 years; but in spite of this 
they are still working full-time. The certificates contain thumb impressions, but no 
marks of identification. In the reeling department a number of young children, from 
5 to 9 years of age, were observed ; they were helping relatives on piece-work and are 
said to be learning the work. As soon as they have learned a little, they are permitted 
to work full-time, irrespective of age. Weighed 10 men-—average 104 lbs. Average 
monthly wages and earnings are said to be, for children in the spinning department 
(all males), Rs. 4-8-0, spinners Rs, 15, piecers Rs, 10 to Rs. 12-8-0, reelers, men Rs. 9 
to Rs. 12, women Rs. 7 to Rs. 9. The latrines have 12 seats; they are outside tho 
mill compound, and are very dirty. Ventilation fair. The temperature in the spin¬ 
ning room at 4-30 p.m. on the 1st April was 100-5° Fahr. 

199 Cotton spinning and'weaving. —The mill employs 069 men, 58 women and 47 children— 

total 774 hands. "The working hours are 

from 6-10 a.m. to 8 p.m,, f<pm October to March, and 
from 5-30 A.m. to 7 p.m., from April to September, 
with a stoppage from 12-10 p.m. to 12-55 p.m., all tho year round. Sunday is invari¬ 
ably a holiday and in addition certain native holidays are given, so that the mill works 
only 300 days a year. It was admitted by the manager that, with the exception of 

7 boys who really do seem to work only half a day, all the children work full-time, 
irrespective of their ages. A number of full-time throstle boys, who were obviously 
under 14 years of age, were seen at work. All hands are called every Sunday to 
clean machinery up to about 10 a.m. Tho rates of monthly wages are as follows 
half-time boys Rs. 2-8-0, full-time boys from Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 ; on piece-work, mule 
spinners earn from Rs. 20 to Rs. 24 a month, piecers about Rs. 15, weavers (one man 
to two looms) from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 ; reelers, men, from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 and women 
from Rs. 6 to Rs. 12. Fencing sufficient, except that there are no shuttle guards on 
the looms. 
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200 


231 


Notes. 


Cotton spinning. —The mill employs 337 men, 37 women and 50 half-timers—a total of 
424 hands on 14,09C spindles (ring and male). The hours of work vary according 
to the season— 

From April to July ... 6 A.m. to 7 p.M.'l •. 

Jnly and August ... 5-30 a.m, to 7-30 p.m. j ” 1 ^ 1 on6 hour’s inter- 

September ... 5-45 a.m. to 7-20 p.m. ! yal at noon, except 

October and ^November... 6-40 a.m. to 9-0 p.m. j” in October--January 

December and January... 7-0 a.m. to 9-0 p.m. when the interval is 

February and March ... 6-35 A.M. to 9-0 p.m.J 0 , y 45 minutes. 

The longest day was 18f, and the shortest 11 actual working hours. Work always 
begins by daylight. Until two months ago all the half-timers in this mill were 
worked full-time ; since then, as the result of a prosecution instituted by Government, 
the half-timers have been divided into proper sets, and now work not more than 7 
hours a day. Of the morning set of 25 half-timers 23 were examined ; they all appeared 
to be over 9 years, and had been carefully certified for age, marks of identification 

being given in each case. They seemed a poor, thin lot, and certainly 2 were physic¬ 

ally unfit. Tho physique of the adults was good ; they are not local men, but como 
from the United Provinces, Bajpntana, etc. Weighed 18 men, average 109 lbs. : of 
these 8 were natives of Oudh, 4 of Agra and 6 of Rajputana. A number of the 
workers were suffering from eye complaints. Only two youths of from 34 to 17 years 
were seen at work, so that a ‘ yonng person ’ class would not effect the working hours 
of this mill. Half-timers get Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month, fnll-timc boys Rs. 5 to Rs. 7. 
A class piecers on mules earn Rs. 32 to Rs. 14 a month, B class piecers Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, 
minders Rs. 17 to Rs. 20, women (reeling) Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. There are abont 80 rooms 
for mill hands in the compound, let out at a monthly rent of 10 annas a room. The 
latrines have 12 seats. Fencing and ventilation were satisfactory. 

Cotton ginning, rice and flour mills and ice mailing. —The factory employs 40 permanent 
hands, and temporary hands according to the amount of work in progress. The usual 
working hours are from 6-30 a.m. to 6-30 p.m., with one hour’s stoppage at noon, except 
for the ice making—which is carried on day and night with two shifts, each working 
12 hours. Occasionally the cotton ginning and flour mills aro worked day and night 
also, in which case double shifts of workmen are employed. All the bands are adult 
males, except the women employed on the cotton gins, who are paid annas for 

clay work, and 4 annas at night. There is no difficulty in getting hands. 


202 


Carpet factory .—The factory employs 600 men and hoys, hut is not under the Factory 
Act, because only hand-looms, and no steam or mechanical power, is used. Usually 
work is carried cn by day-light only, but occasionally, to execute urgent orders, the 
men work at night. The workers are chiefly Kashmiris, and there are a number of 
small boys under 9 years at work. The head weaver on each loom contracts to do the 
work at so much per 100 stitches, and pays all the hands employed on the carpet. 
The hoys earn from Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 a month and the head weavers are said to 
make up to Rs. 50 a month. The physique of both men and boys seemed to be 
poor; they are stated to be liable to consumption. The weaving sheds aro open and 
■well ventilated. 


203 


Woollen mill .—The mill employs about 1,000 men, 40 women and 60 children. Work 
commences at day-light, varying from 5-30 a.m. in summer to 7 a.m. in winter, and 
continues up to 6-30 p.m. in summer and 5-30 p.m. in winter, an interval of 2 houi-s at 
noon being given from May till September, and of one hour for the rest of the year. 
The actual working hours vary from 9| in winter to ll§ in summer. Overtime up to 
9 p.m. is occasionally worked in certain departments, generally in order to comply 
with urgent Government requirements, but the number of days on which overtime is 
worked in a year does not ordinarily exceed 45, and no women or children work over¬ 
time. Half-timers are said to work in forenoon and afternoon sets in the long days, 
hut there is no division into A and B sets, and no separate registers are kept, so that 
it is impossible to say whether the law is observed. In tbe short days they are said 
to work all in one set from 8 A.m, to 4 p.m. only. It was admitted that a proportion 
of tho children under 14 were at the time of inspection being employed for over 7 hours 
a day, owing to the scarcity of such labour, but this practice is now less marked 
than formerly, and a steady effect is being- made to comply with the law. Twenty 
half-timers were examined, they were all over 9 years, and were in good condition. 
Fifteen of the smallest full-time boys were picked out and examined; 13 of them 
seemed to be under 34 years, and 4 of these were suffering from spleen or malarial 
ancemia. The general health and physique of the adults was very good, except for 
malaria and eye diseases. 62 men were weighed, average 118 lbs. The company has 
built 230 bouses for its operatives, almost all are occupied and more are under construc¬ 
tion. Many of the hands are local men coming from villages within a radius of 4 
miles. Sunday is always given as a holiday, and the cleaning of machinery is done on 
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Saturday afternoon. The latrines have 3<5 seats, and there are 6 urinals, all very 
clean, ihe certification of children forage is done by the Civil Surgeon of Gurdaspore, 
resident o miles off; he comes to the mill for the purpose once every 6 mouths, and 
chddren coming in the interval are employed in anticipation of his examination. 
V entilation and fencing very good. 

204 Cotton spinning.— Tko mill employs 266 men, 33 women and 143 children—total 442 

hands. It worked in January 1907 from 7-15 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; in February from 7 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. ; in March from 6-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. ; in April from 5-50 a.m, to 7-10 p.m. ; 
in May from 5-15 a.m. to 7-20 p.m. : in June and July from 5-10 a.m. to 7-30 p.m. ; in 
August from 5-45 a.m. to 7-15 p.m. ; in September from 6-10 a.m. to 6-30 p.m. ; in 
October from 6-25 a.m. to 6-15 p.m. ; in November from C-49 a.m. to 8 p.m.; and in 
December from 7 a.m. to 8 p.m. —'always with one hour’s stoppage at noon. Tho 
manager admits that until 2 months ago all the children worked full time, irrespective 
of age, receiving from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6j a month. This fact having beon brought to 
the notice of the authorities, and a prosecution being threatened, some attempt is 
apparently now being made to divide the children into sets and work them only half¬ 
time ; but it is impossible to say how far the law is now being observed in this respect 
as the registers are incomplete. The manager states that as a result of his endeavour 
to comply with the law some of the children have left, and it is difficult to keep 
all the spindles going. Examined 86 children under 16 years ; it was impossible to 
ascertain how many of them were actually working full-time and how many only 
half-time. Seventy-three of them were under 14 years of age, and 10 of these seemed to 
be under 9 years The cases of these 10 boys were specially examined; 7 of them had 
been certified to be over 9 years, and 3 were not certified; they were boing paid Rs. 4 
or Rs. 5 a month each. The certificates give no marks of identification, though the 
form provides for such an entry ; in some cases the father’s name was not given. 
The adults were a strong-looking lot; tho average of 11 men who were weighed was 
10S lbs. Only about 5 per cent, of the hands arc local men; the rest come from 
Oudh, Rajpata.ua, etc. In tho ginning factory attached to this mill a fatal accident 
occurred more than a year ago, a woman being caught by the unfenced line shaft and 
killed; in spite of this the line shaft lias not yet been fenced. 

205 Cotton spinning .—The mill employs 374 men, 60 women and 38 children—total 472 

hands. Tho longest hours worked are, in March, sometimes from 6-15 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
with one hour’s stoppage at noon—total 13| hours actual working. In the hot weather 
the mill stops at 7 p.m, ; work is commenced by electric light in the winter mornings; 
and the average is 13 hours actual workiug a day. It was admitted that until 
recently all the boys under 14 years worked full-time ; an attempt is now being made 
to divide them into sets, but probably most of them still work full-time. No proper 
registers are kept, and many young boys were seen escaping from the mill on the 
occasion of the Commission’s visit. Here, too, hardly any local men come for employ¬ 
ment ; of 14 men picked out at random 1 came from Lahore, 3 from Jullunder and 
10 from Oudh; their average weight was 113 lb3. 

;206 Flour mill. —The mill works ordinarily day and night, with 2 shifts of hands from 6 A.M. 

to 6 P.M., and from 6 r.M. to 6 a.m., the shifts changing every fortnight. There are 
70 men in the milling department (35 in each shift) and they arrango among 
themselves for occasional intervals of rest. Besides, there are 70 men and 10 women 
engaged by day ouly in handling bags, cleaning grain, sweeping, etc. There is a 
stoppage for 24 hours ou Sunday, during which the Lauds attend to clean machinory. 
Inside hands get from Rs. 8 to Rs. 15, outside coolies, who carry the bags, from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 17 a month; very few local men are employed. Tho hands are steady 
! in attendance and do not change as much as in cotton mills. Ventilation is 
i extremely good, the dnat being all removed by fans, etc. Fencing very good, and 
the general arrangements throughout the mill excellent. 

207 Oil and flour mills. —The mill employs about 35 hands, and works usually from 7 a.m. 
to 6 p.m., with one hour’s stoppage at noon. Occasionally work goes on till 9 p.m. to 
meet urgent demands. Daily wages of the hands range from 7 annas to one rupee. 
Machinery is cleaned on Sundays. 

'203 Cotton and wool pressing, —The press employs 27 hands, and works from 7 a.m to 6 p.m. 
—never at night. The mea earn from 7 to 9 annas a day. Women are employed on 
sorting the wool. 

.209 Printing press. —The press employs 140 hands—all adult males—and works 8J- hours 
iu the hot weather and 1(R- hours in the cold weather, exclusive of half an hour’s 
interval at noon. Machinery was well fenced. The physique of the work-people was 
good. About 12 boys under 14 years are employed by contractors in folding papors ; 
they are said to come at 9 and leave at 4 o’clock, and the manager claims that they 
* 4 11 - Al —- —*** V»nil^ino» Rpinarated from fclio 







